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ABSTRACT 

The result of cooperative research between statistics 
Canada and the United states Bureau of the Census, this report 
presents tabulations of the demographic, economic, and social 
characteristics of persons born in Canada and counted in the U. S. 
Census of 1980 along with persons born in the United States and 
counted in the Canadian census of 1981. The researchers analyzed the 
cumulative effects of migration between Canada and the United States 
on the migrant stock of the two countries. The study provides a model 
for efforts to obtain emigration data for nations lacking 
comprehensive registration systems. Forty-three tables and 27 charts 
and graphs are included. A copy of the Census long form 
questionnaires for both countries, immigration laws, and a five-page 
bibliography also are provided. Data on educational level from the 
censuses of the two countries are contained in tables A-10 and A-11 
and are discussed on pages 33-34. (NL) 
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Foreword 



This report exemplifies the long and sustained cooperation between the Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics Canada in the pursuit of research issues of mutual concern. 
Immigration (and emigration), by its very nature, is a topic of international dimensions. 
Parallel to measurement of the international trading of goods and services, the 
international exchange of people between countries can only be properly understood by 
integrating data and information of the countries involved. Reference has often been 
made to the long (5,525 miles or 8,890 kilometers), shared border between Canada and 
the United States. Over the years, this border has been crossed by millions of 
immigrants, in both directions. Using 1980 United States and 1981 Canadian census 
data, this unique study describes and assesses the background and characteristics of 
the U.S,-born population in Canada and the Canadian-born population in the United 
States. We see this study as a breakthrough, hopefully leading to other studies on 
subjects of interest and benefit to our respective agencies. 



Barbara Everitt Bryant Ivan P. Fellegi 

Director, Chief Statistician 

Bureau of the Census of Canada 
United States Department of Commerce 
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Highlights 



• This report is the result of a joint study of U.S. and 
Canadian census data by Statistics Canada and the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

• While there are over 100 million crossings of the 
U.S.-Canadian border each year, less than 25,000 
people a year have immigrated between the two 
nations in the 1 980's. 

• The current flows between the two countries are far 
less than the 140,000 a year who migrated between 
the two countries in the 1910's or the 59,000 a year 
who migrated between the two countries in the 1 960's. 

• Major reductions in immigration between the two 
countries resulted from changes in the U.S. immigra- 
tion laws in 1965 and in the Canadian immigration 
laws in 1976. 

• While total immigration to the United States from all 
countries doubled from 1960-64 to 1980-84, migra- 
tion of Canadians to the United States declined by 
two-thirds. Thus, while Canadians were almost 12 
percent of the total in the earlier period, they repre- 
sented only 2 percent of total immigrants in the 
1980-84 period. 

• Between the periods 1970-74 and 1980-84. total 
immigration to Canada from all countries declined by 
28 percent. During the same period, migration of 
Americans to Canada declined by 65 percent. While 
Americans made up 13 percent of total immigrants to 
Canada in 1970-74, they made up only 6.4 percent in 
1980-84. 



• The peak number (1,310,000) of Canadians in the 
United States occurred in 1930, whiie the peak num- 
ber (374,000) of Americans in Canada was reached 
around 1 921 . Current levels are considerably lower: in 
1980 there were C43,500 Canadians living in the 
United States, and 301,500 Americans living in Can- 
ada in 1981. 

• Almost two-thirds of Canadians living in the United 
States immigrated before 1960, Over 40 percent of 
Americans in Canada moved there prior to 1960. 

• Over 29 percent of Canadians living in the United 
States and over 24 percent of Amencans in Canada 
are age 65 and over, the result of much higher 
immigration flows earlier this century. 

• Most Canadians who came to the United States 
before 1960 live in the northern tier of States while 
those who came after 1960 are more likely to live 
further south. 

• Americans who came to Canada after 1960 are more 
likely to live in Ontario and British Columbia than 
those who came before 1960. 

• Migrants between the two countries had higher incomes 
and higher educational levels than the native popula- 
tions of either country. 

• Close to 50 percent of Americans in Canada and 45 
percent of Canadians in the United States are in 
highly skilled occupations. 

• Both migrant groups are heavily concentrated in 
tertiary industries. This sector accounts for 74 percent 
of the Americans employed in Canada and 70 percent 
0* the Canadians employed in the United States. 
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Chapter 1 introduction 



This report is the result of a major cooperative 
research effort between Statistics Canada and the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. These agencies have developed 
matched tabulations of the demographic, economic, 
and social characteristics of persons born in Canada 
counted in the U. S. Census of 1980 and persons born 
in the United States counted in the Canadian Census of 
1 981 . For convenience, this report uses the term "Cana- 
dians in the United States" to refer to the first group and 
"Americans in Canada" to refer to the second group. 
For the purpose of this report, the terms refer to place of 
birth compared to place of residence and not to current 
nationality (citizenship). 

Giving attention to substantial differences in the two 
data systems, researchers at the two statistical agen- 
cies have analyzed the cumulative effects of migration 
between Canada and the United States on the migrant 
stock of the two countries. The conduct of the study 
provides a model for bilateral efforts to obtain emigra- 
tion data for nations lacking comprehensive emigration 
registration systems. 



HISTORICAL MIGRATION FLOWS 

By way of background, chapter 2 details the changes 
that have occurred in Canadian/U.S. migration patterns 
by examining the historical administrative data on migra- 
tion flows between the two countries. Migration flows 
between Canada and the United States once repre- 
sented one of the more important sets of international 
migration flows in the volume of net and gross flows. Yet 
these migration streams .-eceived relatively little public 
attention, despite a number of important academic 
studies of \he phenomenon (Hansen. 194C. Truesdell, 
1943; Coats and Maclean, 1943; Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1956. Pankhurst, 1966; Vedder and Callaway, 
1970; Lavo.G, 197?; St. Joh--Jones, 1973; Samuel. 
1969; Woudenberg and McKee, 1980; Boyd. 1981; 
Brox. 1983). Despite the size of the flows, they had a 
unique character as inconspicuous, noncontroversial. 
two-way movements across an international border 
between relatively similar populations. 

In the nineteenth century, migration flows between 
the United States and Canada proceeded with relatively 
little hindrance from national boundaries or immigration 
quotas. By 1910, the United States had over 1.2 million 
residents who were born in Canada, while the 1911 



Census of Canada counted over 300,000 residents who 
were born in the United States. During the next 50 
years, over 2.3 million persons migrated from Canada to 
the United States and about 1.2 million migrated from 
the United States to Canada. These numbers repress nt 
the gross number v- immigrants counted in the admin- 
istrative system at the time they qualified for "landed 
immigrant" status in Canada or "permanent resident" 
status in the United States. 

In 1965. amendments to the U.S. immigration laws 
markedly restricted entry of Canadians to the United 
States. Migration from Canada to the United States fell 
from 430,000 in the 1960's to 180,000 in the 1970's. 

Unrestricted flows from the United States to Canada 
continued for another decade, and. in fact, the 1970*s 
saw the highest decadal migration to Canada from the 
Ijnited States since tho 1920's, totaling over 190,000. 
This high influx from the United States, combined with 
the restrictions on migration to the United States, resulted 
in the unusual situation of a positive net immigration in 
favor of Canada for the 1970's. 

Major restrictions on the flow of Americans to Can- 
ada came with the passage of Canada's 1976 Immigra- 
tion Act. The flow of migrants from the United States to 
Canada tell from 143,000 in the 1970 to 1975 period to 
51 ,000 in the 1 980 to 1 985 period. The net balance was 
again in favor of the United States, but with much 
smaller flows in both directions. 

The increasing legal restrictions on migration between 
the two countries changed the character as well as the 
size of the migration flows. Before 1965, the migration 
flows between the two countries were large, essentially 
unregulated population movements, responding to sim- 
ilar economic influences as those affecting internal 
migration. In the last two decades, with tighter immigra- 
tion laws, these flows have become much smaller, 
highly controlled movements, more typical of long- 
distance international migration. Consequently, there 
are substantial differences in the character of the migrant 
stock populations coming before and after the changes 
in legislation. 

CENSUS MIGRANT STOCK DATA 

Chapter 3 shifts from the administrative rec^^ds on 
immigration between trie two countnes to census data 
on the migrant stock. It should be noted that adminis- 
trative data have historically classified immigrants by 
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country of previous residence. Only since 1950 have 
both countries had information on country of birth in 
their administrative data. Both streams contain a signif- 
icant percentage of immigrants born outside of either 
Canada or the United States. In the United States to 
Canada flow, this percentage ranges between 16 and 
20 percent for the last three decades. The correspond 
ing percentages for the Canada to United States flow 
are somewhat higher— ranging between 25 and 31 
percent. 

In contrast to the annual flow data provided by 
administrative data on immigration, the migrant stock 
data obtained from census data reflect the long-term, 
cumulative consequences of direct and return migration 
and the mortality of migrants. Census data also take 
account of changes in the migrants' demographic, social, 
and economic circumstances since migrating. 

These data have the advantage of permitting com- 
parisons of the relative status of the migrant stock in 
each country by their eventual characteristics in the 
country of destination. Thus, the data provide a good 
indication of how well immigrants have adapted to their 
new environment and how they compare with the 
native-born population. 

Chapter 3 also examines the historical changes in 
migrant stock between censuses. The importance of 
Canadian migration to the United States is evident from 
the fact that 1,180,000 or 11.4 percent of the total 
foreign-born population living in the United States in 
1 900 were born in Canada. By 1 980, the Canadian-born 
population in the United states had declined to 843,000, 
which represented only 6.0 percent of the foreign-born 
population. Even at this smaller percentage, the only 
countries wiih a higher percentage of the migrant stock 
in the United States were Mexico (15.6 percent) and 
Germany (6.0 percent). 

The United States has had an even greater impact on 
Canada's migrant stock population. At its peak in 1921 
the U.S.-born population in Canada was 375,000, almost 
20 percent of the foreign-born population of Canada. By 
1981, this number had declined to slightly more than 
310,000, representing around 8 percent of those born 
outside Canada. Even so, the only countries with larger 
shares of the Canadian foreign-born population were 
the united Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland com- 
bined (23 percent) and Italy (10 percent). 

Equally important, but more difficult to measure, 
Canada appears to be the most frequent country of 
destination for U.S.-born emigrants. The United States 
is the ovenwhelming choice of Canadian-born emi- 
grants. 

Comparative Characteristics of the Migrant 
Stock 

Chapters 4 through 8 present the comparative demo- 
graphic, social, and economic characteristics of two 
^soecific migrant stock populations (the Canadian-born 
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population counted in the 1980 U.S. census and the 
U.S.-born population counted in the 1981 Canadian 
census). Problems of comparability arise as the two 
countri^^s ask slightly different questions and have dif- 
ferent coding i.istructions and sampling procedures 
(appendix C). As a result, the involvement of both 
statistical agencies has been needed to address the 
comparability issues. While not all problems have been 
solved, the broad trends shown iri the comparative data 
should still provide a good general framework for ana- 
lyzing the similarities and differences of the two migrant 
populations. 

It should be remembered that the data sets used in 
this study represent a cross-sectional description of the 
characteristics of the migrant stock at the time of the 
census and do not measure the characteristics of the 
immigrants at the time of arrival. Nevertheless, these 
relative characteristics of each country's migrant stock 
reflect the history of relative opportunities as well as 
recent restraints and controls affecting the flow of 
immigrants across the Canadian-U.S. border. These 
relative characteristics are examined in five different 
areas: demographic, social, labor force status, employ- 
ment characteristics (occupation and industry), and 
income. 

Demographic Characteristics of the Migrant 
Stock 

Chapter 4 shows the demographic characteristics of 
Americans in Canada in 1981, compared to Canadians 
in the United States in 1980. Many of these residents 
immigrated prior to 1960 when immigration laws in both 
countries were much less restrictive. As a result of the 
restrictions on flows of Canadians to the United States 
in 1964, almost two-thirds (64.7 percent) of Canadians 
m the United States immigrated before 1960. Since 
large-scale migration of Americans to Canada occurred 
for 12 more years until Canada changed its immigration 
laws in 1976, a lesser proportion (44.2 percent) of 
Americans in Canada immigrated before 1960. 

This predominance of persons who immigrated before 
1 960 results in a rather old age structure for Canadians 
•n the United States in 1980 and for Americans in 
Canada in 1 981 . Almost 30 percent of the Canadians in 
the United Slates and 24 percent of the Americans in 
Canada were over 65 years of age at the time oi the 
censuses. However, most immigrants in either direction 
since 1 975 are still in the early labor force and f:hildhood 
ages by the census dates. Relatively few are in their 
retirement or pre-retirement years. 

Chapter 4 also shows that the number of female 
immigrants counted in the 1980/81 censuses substan- 
tially exceeded the number of male immigrants. For 
persons immigrating in earlier periods, some of the 
female predominance might be due to differential mor- 
tality among the relatively older pooulation of early 
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immigrants. However, the low sex ratio exists for even 
the nfiost recent immigrants where differential mortaltty 
should not be a factor. 

A partial explanation of the predominance of women 
over men (low sex ratios) in both immigrant populations 
may come from the priority both nations' laws give to 
applicants for immigration who are spouses of citizens. 
If a substantial portion of the immigration is due to 
marriages between Canadian and American citizens, 
and if the w^^e is more likely to move to the husband's 
country of residence, then these low sex ratios would be 
expected. 

The changes in the Fex raiio with time are somewhat 
more difficult to e, . One wonders why there is a 
somewhat higher p.oportion of males for Canadians 
who immigrated to the United States from 1975 to 1980. 
It may simply be that males are more likely to be 
short-term migrants, immigrating for economic reasons 
but returning to their native country after 5 or 10 years. 
In such a case, they would be counted as immigrants for 
the first 5-year period after their migration but would not 
be counted in censuses taken 10 or more years after 
their date of initial immigration. 

A more precise explanation may be found for the 
higher sex ratio among Americans who immigrated to 
Canada during the 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974 
period. U.S.-Canadian migration during this period was 
influenced by Americans entemg Canada to avoid 
military service in the United States. The importance of 
this phenomenon in terms of its lasting consequences 
for population redistribution .s not nearly as great as the 
temporary immigration flows might indicate. Only a 
relatively small number of Amehcans in Canada in 1981 
entered between 1965 and 1970, when opposition to 
the draft was highest. While the number of Americans in 
Canada in 1981 who entered between 1970 and 1975 
was considerably higher, draft resisters probably com- 
pose only a small part of this population since it includes 
more women than men. However, a few thousand extra 
males entering Canada as draft resisters might be a 
plausible explanation for the increase in the sex ratio 
shown during these periods. 



IMMIGRATION BY REGION OF DESTINATION 

One pattern .n chapter 4 that does appear to have 
changed markedly over time is tfie geographical distn- 
bution of the immigrants' destinations. Immigrants from 
Canada to the United States prior to 1960 were most 
likely to live in States along the northern tier of the 
United States In fact, in 1980, 57 percent of all Cana- 
dians who migrated to the United States prior to 1960 
lived in New England or one of the States borde.ing 
Canada. In contrast, only 42 percent of the Canadians 
who migrated to the United States after 1960 lived in 
one of these Stales in 1980. 



In Canada, the geographical distnbution of Amen- 
Cano has shiiiGd out Oi the praifiw provinces to Onianu 
and British Columbia. For example, Saskatchewan's 
percentage declined from 8.9 percent of pre'1960 migrants 
to only 2.6 percent of post-1960 migrants. Similarly, 
Alberta's percentage dropped from 15.9 percent to 12.7 
percent. 

These geographical shifts are consistent with the 
shift of immigration away froTi an unrestncted, econom- 
ically motivated movement across the border m search 
of better farmland oi close-by jobs. In these cases, 
distance can be t!ie major limiting factor as it is in 
internal migration. With recent restnctions on immigra- 
tion, the limitincj factor is not distance but the legal 
approval for moving. Once that approval is obtained, the 
distance of the move is a secondary restraint. 



EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Comparisons ot years of school completed for Amer- 
icans in Canada and Canadians in the United States are 
shown in chapter 5. While the educational data col- 
lected in Canada and the United States are not totally 
comparable, they are similar enough to justify compar- 
isons at certain educational levels: less than grade 9 (0 
to 8 years completed); seconaary school diploma (high 
school graduate), and university a^gree (4 years or 
more of college). At these levels, the corPOarison of the 
two immigrant populations presents a mixed Picture. For 
persons 25 years and over, the proportions with less 
than grade 9 were similar, the proportion with a second- 
ary school diploma was higher among Canadians in the 
United States, and the proportion with a university 
degree was higher among Americans in Canada. 

The slightly lower educational level of Canadians in 
the United States, compared to Americans in Canada is 
attributable to its older age stnjcture and to the gener- 
ally lower educational level among the elderly. None- 
theless, the educational level of the Canadians in the 
United States was slightly higher than that of the total 
U.S. population. An example of the effect of age struc- 
ture is provided by the data for females with only an 
elementary school educat'on. While the proportion of 
the population with only an elementary school educa- 
tion was higher for total Canadian females 25 years and 
over in the United States, the proportions were lower for 
Canadian females in the United States in each individ- 
ual age group. 

Data on highest educational level for the total Cana- 
dian population and for Americans ir Canada show a 
different pattern. Here, the lower end of the educational 
distribution is represented by less than grade 9, and the 
upper end is represented by university degree. For both 
males and females 25 years old and over, the educa- 
tional levels are higher among Americans in Canada 
than among the total population of Canada. Thus, in 
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contrast to the situation with Canadians in the United 
States, Americans in Canada fiau a higher overall 
educational level, despite an older age structure, than 
the Canadian population as a whole. 

LABOR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 

Chapter 6 examines the labor force characteristics of 
the migrant stock between countries. Labor force par- 
ticipation is higher for Americano in Canada (55 percent) 
than for Canadians in the United States (50 percent). 
These results hold, even when standardized for the 
effects of age. For those who worked in the year 
preceding the census, 53 percent of Canadians in the 
United States worked full time versus some 46.5 per- 
cent of their counterparts in Canada. More interesting, 
however, is the fact that immigrants who entered after 
the tightening of the immigration laws are likely to have 
much lower rates of labor force participation than those 
entering before the laws were changed (especially 
when the results are standardized by age). The partici- 
pation rates in the 1980 U.S. census are lower for 
Canadians entering after 1965. Likewise, the participa- 
tion rates in the 1981 Canadian census are lower for 
Americans entering after 1975. This is consistent with 
the fact that immigration has changed from primarily an 
economic flow to one of reunification of families in which 
the immigrant spouse may be less likely to work. 

Chapter 7 examines the distribution of immigrants by 
occupation. This occupational distribution reflects the 
selectivity of immigration controls. Executive, adminis- 
trative, managerial, and professional speci&'ty occupa- 
tions represent a large portion of all immigrants. Overall, 
some 38 percent of Americans in Canada and 30 
percent of Canadians in the United States fali into these 
categories, whereas less than 23 percent of the total 
U.S. and Canadian populations are in these occupa- 
tions. Among recent immigrants, the increasing restric- 
tions on migration have led to an even higher proportion 
of immigrants in these categories (approximately 45 
percent for each stream) since those economic immi- 
grants who meet the restrictions are more likely to be in 
these occupations. 

INCOME CHARACTERISTICS 

Chapter 8 examines the relative income characteris- 
tics of immigrants between the two countries. For 
year-round, full-time clabb:ncations of workers, the median 
income of Canadians in the United States is higher than 
that of the total American popuiation. This pattern does 
not seem to be affected by the length of residency in the 
United States. On the other hand, the incomes of 
Americans in Canada tend to concentrate at both ends 
of the distribution, when compared to the overall Cana- 
dian population. 
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With the exception of female, U.S.-born immigrants in 
Canada, recent irTirTiigraiiib art; most heavily concen- 
trated m the upper income groups. While the income of 
all year-round, full-time workers among recent immi- 
grants to the United States or Canada from all countries 
was considerably lower than the income of the native 
populations, the incomes of recent immigrants from 
Canada or the United States were well above the 
average incomes of the native populations of either 
country. 

SUMMARY 

As the reader encounters the further elaboration of 
these findings in subsequent chapters, several themes 
should be kept in mind. 

Throughout this study, much attention has been paid 
to the problems of matching census data gathered by 
two different national statistical agencies. The two major 
operations involved producing matching tabulations of 
the foreign born population, and reconciling the defini- 
tional differences in each demographic, social, and 
economic characteristic selected from the two cen- 
suses and used in the tabulations. The successes and 
failures in developing comparative data provide valu- 
able lessons for future data collection and data match- 
ing operations. 

The migration between the two countries historically 
has been unusual for the similarity of the characteristics 
of migrants in both directions. Although large numbers 
of migrants have oved in both directions, the net 
numerical balanct? has been in the direction of liie 
United States. However, tne characteristics of the migrants 
have not tended to favor either flow. With major eco- 
nomic disparities, civil conflict, war, and political perse- 
cutbn basically irrelevant to Canada-U.S. migrant exchanges, 
the emphasis in migration has been on the trading of 
highly-skilled and educated immigrants. 

While there are few major differences in the charac- 
teristics of the migrants by the direction of the flow, 
there are substantial differences in characteristics by 
the time of migration. The most significant factor in the 
U.S.-Canadian migration interchange is the marked 
restriction placed on migration between the two coun- 
tries after changes in U.S. immigration laws in the 
mid-1 960's and Canadian immigration laws in the mid- 
1970's. 

Analysis of the migrant stock populations in the most 
recent censuses shows the effects of these recent 
reductions in immigration flows. The migrant stock 
populations have much higher proportions of elderly 
than the native populations. The characteristics of recent 
migrants who meet the new legal restrictions on migra- 
tion are substantially different from earlier immigrants. 
Recent migrants are more highly educated, richer, and 
more likely to migrate to areas away from the border 
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between the two countries. In many ways, the differ- 
ences between migrants before and after the passage 
of the new immigration laws resemble the differences 
between internal and international migration. 

As immigration volumes between Canada and the 
United States diminish, the inference would be that 
increasingly the border is an effective barrier to legal, 
formal immigration. However, it must be recognized that 
given the proximity of the two countries, limited work 
permits, long-term "vacations" of retired persons, and 
undocumented immigration may well serve as partial 
substitutes for formal immigration. Moreover, as the 
United States and Canada enter an era of free trade in 
the 1990's, the tensions between increased trade and 
limiied legal immigration may become acute. 



One last thought that should be kept in mind con- 
cerns the aspects of the migration between Canada and 
the United States that this report was not designed to 
study. While there are many such aspects, the one that 
may be most crucial is the macroeconomic effect that 
migration flows between the ivvo countries have in 
improviuy the efficiency of their economics. Just as the 
impacts of the large trade flows between the two 
countnes go far beyond the net trade balance, the 
impacts of their migration flows are far more complex 
than what is represented by the net migi-ation balance. 
Even if net migration between the two nations were 
zero, the interchange of migrants may have favored the 
economies and societies of both countries through 
improved job mobility and better matching of resources 
with demand. 
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Chapter 2. Annual Migration Flows 



This chapter reviews the long history of U.S.'Canada 
migration by examining the administrative data on migra- 
tion flows between the two countries. These data reveal 
the story of the transformation from the large, relatively 
uninhibited migration flows of last century to the much 
sn<aller and legally constrained migration flows of recent 
decades. 

Marcus Lee Hansen (1940) described th .ineteenth 
century as a period in which the U.S.-Canada border 
was crossed quite readily by both agricultural and urban 
immigrants. For the period before 1910, few reliable 
data are available to show annual migration trends 
between Canada and the United States. However, the 
cumulative effects of that eariier migration are clearly 
indicated in the 1910 census of the United States and 
the 1911 Census of Canada. Those censuses reported 
1,210,000 Canadians in the United States and 304,000 
Americans in Canada. 

It is only after 1910 that both the United States and 
Canada have fairly complete data on annual migration 
flows between the two countries (table 1). For most of 
those years, the preponderance of the migration has 
been from Canada to the United States. The following 
discussion describes the relative sizes of the migration 
flows overtime, along with some of the major causes for 
those changes (figure 1). 



Table 1. Migration Between Canada and the United 
States, by Country of Last Previous Resi- 
dence: 1910 to 1988 



Period 


Canada to 
United 
States 


United 
states 
to Canada 


Total 


3,062.970 




1.601.665 


1910 to 1919 


708.715 




694.059 


1920 to 1929 


949.286 




238,632 


1930 to 1939 


162.703 




96.311 


1940 to 1949 . 


160.911 




70.164 


1950 to 1959 


353.169 




97.687 


1960 to 1969 


433.128 




153.609 


1970 to 1979 


179.585 




193.111 


1980 to 1988 . .... 


^148.035 




72.586 



^Estinnated figures for 1980 to 198? (see note in appendix 
table A-5). actual figures for 1984 to 1988. 



Source: Appendix tables A-3 and A-5 

The 1910 to 1929 period saw the highest U.S.- 
Canada immigration flows ever recorded. During this 



period, 1,658,000 persons migrated from Canada to the 
United States and 933,000 migrated from the United 
States to Canada. Migration to the United States was 
due in large part to the rapid economic development of 
the Northeast and North Central States which attracted 
large numbers of Canadian workers. During this time, 
Canada also made special efforts to promote immigra- 
tion to Canada from other countries, including the 
United States, in order to meet the demands in the 
development of agriculture and other resources in West- 
ern Canada (Dillingham, 1911:25). 

During the depression and war years which followed, 
however, immigration in both directions dropped sharply. 
Between 1 930 and 1 949, only 324,000 persons migrated 
from Canada to the United States, and 166,000 persons 
migrated from the United States to Canada. 

Between 1950 and 1969, immigration rebounded 
with more than 786,000 persons migrating from Canada 
to the United States, largely due to the "increased 
availability of employment ... the higher wages of Amer- 
ican industry and better economic prospects in the 
United States" (Samuel, 1982: 179). Likewise, over 
251,000 persons migrated from the United States to 
Canada due to the "...economic upswing in Canada, 
coupled with the growth of a branch economy, expan- 
sionary migration policy, and the increasing U.S. reac- 
tion against the Vietnam War" (Boyd, 1981: 652). 

Until 1965, migration between the two countries had 
been free to respond to the relative econonic opportu- 
nities on both sides of the border (Samuel, 1982:179) 
unrestrained by strict immigration quotas or regulations. 
The U.S. Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 explic- 
itly exempted Western Hemisphere immigration from 
any numerical limitations and Canadian policy continued 
to encourage immigration. 

However, beginning in 1965, changes in the immigra- 
tion laws markedly restricted access of Canadian migrants 
to the United States (appendix B). In 1965, amendments 
to the U.S. immigration law abolished the national 
origins quota system and at the same time restricted 
entrants from the entire Western Hemisphere to 1 20,000 
a year. In 1976, further restrictions were made by 
extending the 20,000 per country limit to all nations. 
Migration from Canada to the United States fell to 
180,000 for the 1970 to 1979 decade and to 115,000 
from 1980 to 1986. 

During the early 1970's, the lack of restrictions on 
flows from the United States to Canada (along with a 
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Figure 1. 

Immigration Between Canada and the United States: 1910-1988 
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Source: Tables A-3 and A-5 
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small but highly visible movement of draft resisters to 
Canada) yielded the highest migration to Canada from 
the United States since the 1920's with a total for the 
decade of over 190,000. This high flow combined with 
the restrictions in flows from the United States to 
Canada resulted in a highly positive net immigration in 
favor of Canada. 

Major restrictions on the flow of persons born in the 
United States to Canada came with the passage of the 
1976 Immigration Act of Canada. Under the provisions 
of the 1976 Immigration Act, the Canadian Government 
established annual target immigration levels for which 
immigrants are accepted on a battery of selection 
criteria. Given the recent target immigration levels of 
90,000 to 135,000 a year from all countries, and the 
preponderance of assisted relatives, refugees, domes- 
tic workers, and entrepreneurs in the selection criteria 
(appendix B), the flow of migrants from the United 
States to Canada has been sharply curtailed. While the 
1970 to 1975 flow was 143,000, the 1980 to 1985 flow 
was only 51,000. By the 1980 to 1985 period, the net 
balance was again in favor of the United States. 

Canada and the United States have been gradually 
closing the immigration door to each other. The reduc- 
tion in joint U.S.-Canadian migration over the past 20 
years has had a major impact on the demographic 
characteristics of the resident immigrant populations 
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described in this study. From all evidence available, this 
parallel reduction in immigration has not been the result 
of any deliberate policy or plan on the part of either 
country. In fact, there has never been a formal or 
informal reciprocal immigration agreement between the 
United States and Canada. Basically, the current situa- 
tion is a side effect of both countries' concentration on 
immigrants from elsewhere. The United States and 
Canada continue to be leading immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries both absolutely and relative to population size. 
During the past 20 years, the direction of policy in both 
countries has been to focus on world immigrant pres- 
sures—especially for admitting refugees, uniting fami- 
lies, and meeting national needs for skilled, specialized 
labor. This policy, as expressed in immigrant legislation 
in Canada and the United States, has been one of 
dispersing and "democratizing" quotas with little if any 
recognition of the two countries' common boundary, 
ethnic commonalities, or national origins. The inevitable, 
if unintended, consequence has been the drastic decline 
in migration between the United States and Canada. 

IMMIGRANTS BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH 

Most of the above discussion has been based on the 
country of previous residence since that is the form in 
which the longest series of immigration data is available. 
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Table 2. Migration between Canada and the United States, by Country of Birth and Country of Last 
Previous Residence: 1955 to 1988 



Penod 


Canada to United States 


United States to Canada 


Canadian- 
born 


Immigrants with Canada as 
last previous residence 


U.S -born 


Immigrants with United States 
as last previous residence 


Number 


Percent 
Canadian- 
born 


Number 


Percent 
U.S.-born 


1955 to 1959 


138,964 


200,894 


69.2 


42,928 


53,361 


80.4 


1960 to 1964 


167,482 


240,033 


69.8 


45,327 


58,707 


77.2 


1965 to 1969 


136,371 


193,095 


70.6 


78,614 


94,902 


82 8 


1970 to 1974 


54,313 


95,252 


57.0 


104,603 


123,191 


84.9 


1975 to 1979 


58,269 


84,333 


691 


57,805 


69,920 


82.7 


1980 to 1984 


57,767 


^83,059 


^69.5 


36,497 


44,148 


82.7 


1985 to 1988 


46,083 


64,97S 


70.9 


23,818 


28,438 


83.8 



^Estimated figures for 1980 to 1983 (see note in appendix table A-5), actual figures 1984 to 1988. 



Source: Appendix tables A-3, A-5, and A-6. 



However, the major thrust of this joint study is toward 
examining the migrant stock of the Canadian-born and 
U.S.-born populations from census data. In order to be 
consistent with this migrant stock concept, annual migra- 
tion data by country of birth rather than country of 
previous residence are desirable. 

Data on annual migration between Canada and the 
United States by country of birth are available for the 
period 1951 to 1988. Table 2 presents these data for 
5-year periods from 1955 to 1984, plus 1985 to i988. 
For these periods, the ratio of Canadian-born migrants 
to migrants with Canada as last previous residence 
ranged from 57 to 71 percent. The ratio of U.S.-born 
migrants to migrants with the United States as the last 
previous residence is between 77 and 85 percent for the 
periods since 1950. 

Given these differences in ratios, the net effects M 
immigration based on country of birth differ from those 
based on country of last residence. Especially notewor- 
thy in the comparison of annual immigration flows by 
country of birth is that the migration of Americans to 
Canada exceeds the migration of Canadians to the 
United States from 1969 through 1976 (table A-6). This 
trend Is due to the decline in the migration of Canadians 
to the United States and the increase in migration from 
the United States to Canada. The decline in the flow of 
the Canadians to the United States appears to be the 
result of the U.S. Immigration Act of 1964 restricting 
immigration to the United States from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries (see appendix B). On the other hand, 
the increase in migration of Americans to Canada may 
have been due in part to the reaction against the 
Vietnam War, which led some young men to migrate to 
Canada rather than serve in the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Moreover, the Canadian immigration laws during this 
period were still quite favorable for the Immigration of 
U.S. citizens. Major restrictions on this flow were not put 
into effect until the passage of the 1 976 Immigration Act 
^of Canada. 
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SUMMARY 

Changing immigration laws as well as changing social 
and economic conditions have led to major fluctuations 
in migration flows between the United States and Can- 
ada. The highest flows were in the 1910's and 1920's 
followed by much lower rates during the depression and 
war years of the 1930's and 1940's. Increasing immi- 
gration levels in the 1950's and 1960's were cut mark- 
edly by changes in immigration laws in 1965 in the 
United States and in 1976 in Canada. The resulting 
migration flows in the 1970's and 1980's from Canada 
to the United States and in the 1980's from the United 
States to Canada represent the lowest levels of migra- 
tion since the 1940's. 

Canadian-U.S. migration has declined dramatically 
during the past two decades. Both countries have 
increasingly turned elsewhere for immigrants, with pri- 
orities governed more by the humanitarian needs of 
less-developed worid regions, refugees, and the bring- 
ing together of families and kin, than by individual 
economic motivations, continental ties, and shared bound- 
aries. 

Although annual migration flows from Canada to the 
United States seldom approach the quotas allowed for 
such migration, there does appear to be a definite 
pentup demand for migration. Evidence of such demand 
can be seen in instances such as the January 1987 
special offering of 10,000 non-quota slots for immigra- 
tion to the United States that resulted in a massive 
number of Canadian applicants. A similar demand in the 
reverse direction is evident from discussions with Cana- 
dian consular officials who detail the instances of Amer- 
icans who wish to migrate to Canada and find that they 
cannot meet the criteria for "landed immigrant" status. 

As official, legal migration between Canada and the 
United States has declined markedly In recent years, it 
would be naive to ignore the possibility of some unde- 
termined amount of undeclared, or Illegal Immigration. 
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This IS especially likely in view of the favorable condi- 
tions (geography, social and political compatibility, lan- 
guage, and ease of assimilation) facilitating movement 
between the two countries. With more than 100 million 
relatively expedient border crossings a year between 
the two countries, it is to be expected that various 
substitutes for formal, legal immigration might be found. 



Such substitutes might include work permits, extended 
vacations, and even undocumented immigration. 

The historical variations in migrant flows between the 
two countries have been reflected in the changing size 
of the migrant stock of pe-'sons born in the United 
States or Canada and residing in the other country. The 
next chapter summanzes the changing absolute levels 
of migrant stock from historical census data. 
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Chapter 3. The Changing Levels of the Migrant Stock 



Both Canada and the United States of America are 
ofter described as nations of immigrants and their 
descendants. Despite the positive impact of immigration 
on their population growth, however, each country has 
also experienced a continuous outflow of people. A 
sizeable portion of each country's emigration has been 
to the other. Geographic proximity and similarity of 
population stock ha^'e facilitated popu!?.!:on exchange 
and settlement. Furthermore, there are no major phys- 
ical barriers separating the two countries, and "among 
tJ} the immigrants into the two countries, those whosc? 
amalgamation and absorption was quickest and easiest 
were the Canadians in the United States and the 
Americans in Canada. The Canadian-born share the 
common heritage of their birthright— America— with the 
American-born citizens of the United States" (Taiesdell, 
1943, p. VI). 

In this chapter, the historical trend and pattern of 
migration ftaws between the two countries will be described 
through an examination of country of birth information 
collected in the respective population censuses. The 
foreign-born population residing in any country at a 
particular census date represents the cumulative net 
effects of immigration, emigration and/or return migra- 
tion, and deaths to immigrants before that date. A 
particular value of these census data is the opportunity 
they provide every decade to quantify the net effects of 
these demographic events. Each component of change 
in the migrant population is incompletely measured by 
the official annual administrative records of immigration. 
For example, statistics on return migration are almost 
nonexistent. Censuses can supplement tne administra- 
tive immigration statistics with data on immigration's 
cumulative net effects. A historical analysis of the 
census counts of Canadians in the United States and 
Americans in Canada reveals a richer picture of the 
migrant exchange between the two nations. 

In interpreting these data, one should bear in mind 
the errors and biases of the census counts, the differ- 
ences in the Canadian and U.S. censuses, and some 
variations from census to census. These include: (a) 
under/over enumeration; (b) misreporting of country of 
birth; (c) variation in question design; (d) different edit 
procedures; (e) varying residence rules; and (f) the 
inclusion or exclusion of certain groups in census counts 



(e.g., exclusion of foreign students, persons on employ- 
ment visas, and ail foreign State Department personnel 
in the Canadian census, and the inclusion of foreign 
students, medium and long-term temporary residents 
employed by American or foreign firms, and foreign 
government employees not living on embassy grounds 
in the United States census). More detailed information 
is presented in appendix C on data limitations and 
quality. 

TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF CANADIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND AMERICANS IN 
CANADA 

The number of foreign-born residents in the United 
States registered a steady intercensal increase fronn, 
1850 to 1930, a decrease from 1930 to 1970, and a 
large increase of 4,461,000 between 1970 and 1980, 
when the census enumerated 14,080,000 foreign-born 
residents. The phenomenal increase between 1970 and 
1980 is due to several factors: high legal immigration, 
refugee movement, undocumented immigrants, improved 
census coverage, and changed edit procedures.'' 

Somewhat similar variations occurred in the trend of 
the number of Canadians enumerated in the U.S. cen- 
suses. This number increased from 148,000 in 1850 to 
1,210,000 in 1910 (tables 3 and 4 and figure 2). After a 
period of stability, the number Canadians in the 
United States decreased from 1,310,000 in 1930 to 
812,000 by 1970. The number of Canadians in the 
United States changed little between 1970 and 1980. 

The shaded part of figure 2 (i.e., the distance between 
the curves of the Canadians in the United States and 
the Americans in Canada) shows the extent of lifetime 



^The coverage of the 1980 census relative to that of the 1970 
census was much imnroved The 1970 census did, however, include 
parental birthplace, enabling editing to determine native-born persons 
of foreign or mixed parentage. In the 1980 census, parental birthplace 
was not ascertained and such editing was not possible. Current 
Population Surveys of November 1979 and April 1983 suggest that 
several hundred thousand persons may be misclassified as foreign- 
born naturalized citizens when, m fact, they should be counted as 
native-born because of the U.S. citizenship of their parent(s). Thus, 
there appears to be some misreporting of foreign-born status by 
persons born abroad of American parent(s) in the 1980 census In the 
1981 Canadian census, persons born abroad of Canadian parent(s) 
are not included in the foreign-born population figures. 
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Table 3. Total Foreign-Born and Canadian-Born Populations in the Unite:! States: 1850 to 1980 



Census year 


Foreign-born 
population in the 
United Stat3S 


Canaci:an-bcrn population :n the Unjtcd States^ 


Total 


Percont of 
foreign-born 
population in 
the United States 


Percent of total 
population of tha 
United States^ 


1850 


2.244.602 


147.711 


6.6 


0.64 


1860 


4.138.697 


249.970 


6.0 


0.79 


1870 


5.567.229 


493.464 


89 


1.24 


1880 


6.679.943 


717 157 


10.7 


1.43 


1890 


9.249.560 


980^938 


106 


1.56 


iQnn 




1.179.922 


11 4 


1.55 


1910 


13.515.886 


1.209.717 


9.0 


1 32 


1920 .. . 


13.920.692 


1,138.174 


8.2 


1.08 


1930 


14,204.149 


1,310.369 


9.2 


1.07 


1940 


11.656.641 


^1.065.480 


9.1 


0.81 


1950 


10.420.908 


1.003.038 


9.6 


0.67 


1960 


9.738.091 


952.500 


98 


0.53 


1970 


9,619.302 


812.421 


8.4 


0.40 


1980 


14.079.906 


84P.859 


60 


0.37 



^Newfoundland included with Canada for all years 

^The populations of Hawaii and Alaska are not included for the calculation of rates before 1960. 
^Refers to White population only. 



Source U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970. 1980 Census of Population, Vol 1 
Characteristics of Population, United States Summary. 



Table 4. Total Foreign-Born and United States-Born Populations In Canada: 1851 to 1981 







United States-born population in Canada 


Census ye^r 






Percent of 




Foreign-born 




forelgn-bom 


Percent of total 




population m 




population in 


population of 




Canada^ 


Total 


Canada 


Canada^ 


1851^ 


466.786 


63.000 


135 


2.59 


1861^ 


686.293 


70.000 


10.2 


2.17 


1871 


594.207 


64.613 


10.9 


1.75 


1881 


50S.388 


77.753 


13.0 


1 73 


1891 


634.535 


80.915 


12.8 


1.61 


1901 


687.068 


127.899 


18.6 


2.29 


1911 


1.571.492 


303,680 


19.3 


4 08 


1921 


1.932.622 


374.022 


194 


4.13 


1931 . .. . 


2.281.115 


344.574 


151 


3.32 


1941 


1.993.010 


312.473 


15.7 


2 72 


1951 


2.059,911 


282.010 


137 


2.01 


1961 


2.844.263 


283.908 


10.0 


1.56 


1971 


3.295.530 


309.640 


9.4 


1.44 


1981 


3.867.160 


312,015 


8.1 


1.23 



^Newfoundland Included with Canada for all years. 

^Newfoundland population is not included for calculation of the rates for 1851 and 1861. 

^Figures for 1851 and 1861 are partly estimated and presented in LE Truesdell. The Canadian Born in the United States, 1850 1930, Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1943. p. 14. 



Source. Census of Canada, 1961. Vol VII. Part 1. 1971. Catalogue 92-727. Vol 1. Part 3 and 1981. Catalogue 92-913, Vol.1, Table IB 
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Figure 2. 

Numbsr of Canadians In the United States and Americans In Canada; 1850/51 - 1»8G/61 
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net migration between Canada and the United States at 
each census year. The U.S. census data are available 
about 14 months earlier than those of Canada. The net 
effect of the difference In the time periods should be 
taken into account In comparing the migration data and 
the migration flows between the two countries. The 
United States consistently gained from the migration 
exchange between Canada and the United States. The 
lifetime net migration was highest in 1900-01 when the 
cumulative effects of years of population exchange 
between the two countries showed a net gain of nearly 
1,052,Co0 for Ihe United States. That net gain had 
declined to approximately 531.000 by 1980-81— a result 
of smaller flows in both directions and recent increases 
in the United States to Canada flow relative to the 
Canada to United States flow, in terms of absolute 
numbers, the Canadian population in the United States 
has been consistently larger than the American popu- 
lation in Canada. The ratios of Canadians in the United 
States to Americans in Canada rose from 2.3 in 1850-51 
to 12.1 in 1890-91. Since the turn of the century, 
however, these ratios at each census year remained at 
a steady level of about three or four Canadians in the 
United States for each American in Canada. 

Comparison of the proportions of Canadians in the 
United States and Americans in Canada to the respec- 
tive foreign-born populations indicates the lelative impact 



of these migrations on the foreign-bom population of 
both countries. In Canada, the proportion of U.S.-born 
persons to the total foreign-bom population declined 
from 19.4 percent in 1921 to 8.1 percent in 1981. In the 
United States, the corresponding proportions of Canadian- 
born to total foreign-born rose from 6.0 percent in 1860 
to 11.4 percent in 1900 before declining back to 6.0 
percent in 1980. In both cases, the proportions have 
been declining heav»ly in recent decades, reflecting not 
only reduced U.S.-Canada flows, but also the increase 
in the numbers of foreign-born persons from other 
counlnes as immigration laws encouraged larger amounts 
of immigration from nontraditional countries of origin. In 
fact, both Canadian and U.S. emigrants now represent 
the all-time lowest proportion of each other's foreign- 
born stock. 

The percentages of Canadian-born and U.S.-born 
immigrants to the respective total populations (tables 3 
and 4) show the relative impact of immigration on the 
populations of tne two countries. The impact depends 
upon the size of the receiving country. Since these 
ratios are greater for Canada, they indicate that migra- 
tion of Americans to Canada has had a greater demo- 
graphic impact on Canada than migration of Canadians 
to the United States has had on the United States. 
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Figure 3. 

PcrcciitSQc Distribution of Fcrciyn-oCfrn Popuistlon In Csnscld for n/i3jor 
Countries of Birth: 1901 to 1981 
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Source: 196^ Census of Canada. Bu! 1 2 7., Table 48. 1971 Census of Canada. Bui. 1,3.6. 
Tables 33 and 34; 1981 Census of Canada. Catalogue 92-913. Table IB. 



Figure 4. 

Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in 
Canada by Area of Birth: 1901 to 1981 
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AMERICANS IN CANADA AND CANADIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES: A COMPARISON WITH 
MIGRATION FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 

In order to understand the relative importance of 
U.S.-Canada migration, it is useful to compare the 
number of Americans in Canada and Canadians m the 
United States with foreign-born populations from other 
nations. Such a comparison is provided in figures 3 and 

4 for the period 1901 to 1981 for Canada, and in figures 

5 and 6 for the period 1870 to 1980 for the United 
States, respectively. 

Persons born in the United Kingdom and Ireland were 
tabulated jointly for most Canadian censuses. This joint 
group has always been far larger than any individual 
country's foreign-born population in Canada. In 1901, 
58 percent of all foreign-born residents were born in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland (figure 3) However, the 
proportion of these residents has decreased over time 
to 23 percent in 1981. The United States held the 
second place until 1971 when the proportion of Italians 
among the foreign-^born population in Canada was 1 1.7 
percent, while the corresponding proportion of Ameri- 
cans was 9.4 percent. In 1981, Italians again had a 
higher percentage (10.0) than Americans (8.1). The 
declining percentage of Americans in Canada's foreign- 
born population is largely attributable to major changes 
in Canada's immigration policy in the late 1960's. The 
new policy contnbuted to a substantial increase in the 
number of immigrants from nonttaditional sources, such 



as Southern and Eastern Europe and non-European 
countries. As rucontiy as 1961, only a iittle over 4 
percent of Canada's foreign-born population came from 
countries outside of Europe or the United States. By 
1981, about 25 percent of Canada's foreign-born pop« 
ulation was from these nontraditional sources (figure 4). 

The combined migrant stock from the United King- 
dom and the Republic of Ireland constituted the largest 
foreign-born population among countries enumerated in 
the U.S. censuses up through 1930 (figure 5). From 
1 940 to 1 970, Italy was the nation with the largest share 
of the foreign-born population in the United States. By 
1980, immigrants from Mexico constituted by far the 
largest proportion (1 5.6 percent) of the Amencan foreign- 
born population from any single country. 

The recent emergence of Mexico as the major single 
contributor to the foreign-born population of the United 
States illustrates the impact of the immigration legisla- 
tion of the mid-1 960's on the composition of America's 
foreign-born population. In 1960, only 10 percent of the 
foreign-born population in the United States was from 
countries outside Europe or Canada. By 1980, about 42 
percent of the foreign-born population was from such 
countries (figure 6). 

In comparing the Canadian position in relation to 
other countries, it can be seen that Canada held the 
third position up to 1900, was fourth from 1910 to 1940, 
and fluctuated between third and fourth from 1950 to 
1980. In 1980, the only countries with higher propor- 
tions of the total foreign-born population in the United 
States were Germany and Mexico. In addition, the joint 



Table 5. Canadian-Born Population Enumerated in Canada, the United States, and Other Countries 
According to Size Around 1980 

(Data for countries other than Canada and the United States refer to the period 1970 to 1985) 



Country of residence 



Total 

Canada 

Canadian-born living outside Canada, 

United States 

Great Britain' 

Italy 

Australia 

France 

Germany Fed. Rep 

New Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Mexico 

Belgium 



Other countries^ . 



Canadian-born 
population 



21.216,133 
20,216.340 

999,793 
842,859 
62,051 
18,050 
17,690 
12,220 
7,871 
5,505 
4,288 
3,352 
2,590 

23,317 



Percent of 
Canadian-born 



100.0 
95 29 

(NA) 
3.97 
0 29 
0.08 
0 08 
0.06 
0.04 
0 03 
0.02 
0 02 
0.01 

0,11 



Percent of total 
Canadian-born 
in other countries 



(NA) 
(NA) 

100.0 
84,30 
6,20 
1.81 
1.77 
1 22 
0.79 
0,55 
0,43 
0 34 
0,26 

2.33 



NA Not available. 

'Great Britain: England, Wales, and Scotland. 

^Data based on 57 countries (see appendix table A-1 for details on countries for which data are available). 

Source Statistics Canada 19S1 Census of Canada, Catalogue 93-929, Vol 2, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Vol. 1, 
Part 1, United Nations, Demograpfi/c Yearbooks, 1977 and 1983, country census reports, and data provided by the U.N. Population Division, U,N, 
Statistical Office and Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia, 
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Figure 5. 

Percentage Distribution of Foreign- Born Population In the United States for Major 
Countries of Birth: 1 870 tc 1 980 
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Source: U.S.A. Census, HIstoncal Statistics. Colonial Timos to 1970. Senes C228-295; 1980. U.S A Census. 
United States Summa/y. Part 1. Table 254 



Figure 6. 

Percentage Distribution of Foreign-Born Population in the 
United States by Area of Birth: 1870 to tS>oU 
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United States Summary. Part 1, Table 254 
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Table 6. U.S.-Born Population Enumerated in Canada, the United Stat3S, and Other Countries 
According to Size Around 1980 



(Data for countries other than Canada and the United States refer to the psriod ib/O to 1985) 









Percent of total 


Country of residence 




Percent of tot?l 


U.S.-born in 


— * 


U S.-born population 


U.S.-born 


other countries 


Total 


213.439,677 


100.00 


(NA) 




212.465,899 


99.55 


(NA) 


Total U.S.-born living outside the United States 


973,778 


(NA) 


100 0 


Canada 


312,015 


0.15 


32.04 




118,079 


0.06 


12.13 


Mexico 


97,246 


0.05 


9.99 


Germany Fed. Rep . . . 


79.544 


0 04 


8.17 


Italy 


48,500 


u02 


4.98 


Australia 


32,620 


0.02 


3.35 


France 


24.240 


0.01 


2 49 


Japan 


17,900 


0.01 


1.84 


Poland 


15,589 


0.01 


1.60 


Brazil 


13,603 


0.01 


1.40 


Other countries^ 


214,442 


0.10 


22.02 



NA Not available. 

^Great Bntain: England, Wales, and Scotland. 

^Data based on 67 countries (see appendix table A-1 for details on countries for which data are available). 



Source Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 93-929, Vol. 2, U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980, Census of Population, Vol. 1, 
Part 1. United Nations, Demograpfiic Yearbooks, 1977 and 1983, country census reports, and data provided by the U.N. Population Division, U.N. 
Statistical Office and Centre Latinoamericano de Demografia. 



percentage for the United Kingdom and the Republic of 
Ireland in 1 980 exceeded the percentage for Canada. 

COMPARISON OF CANADIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES WITH THE TOTAL 
CANADIAN-BORN POPULATION AND 
AMERICANS IN CANADA WITH THE TOTAL 
U.S.-BORN POPULATION 

The preceding historical analysis has been devoted 
mainly to the comparison of Canadians in the United 
States and Americans in Canada with the respective 
total foreign-born populations of the two countries. It is 
perhaps more useful to compare Canadians in the 
United States with all Canadian-born persons, and 
Americans in Canada with all U.S.-born persons (includ- 
ing those Canadian-born persons and U.S.-born per- 
sons who have migrated to all parts of the world). It is, 
however, extremely difficult to obtain the required com- 
parable data on Canadian-born and U.S.-born residents 
in other countries since there is no comprehensive 
system for measuring emigration from either country. 

Ideally, the data would have to be compiled from the 
tabulations of country-of-birth information collected in 
the censuses of other countries at dates corresponding 
to the U.S. and Canadian censuses. Given that such 
ideal data are impossible to obtain, the data presented 
in tables 5 and 6 are an experimental first attempt to 
compile fairly comparable data on Canadian-born and 
Q '^.-born populations enumerated in other countries in 



recent years. For most countries, the data correspond 
roughly to 1980. With the exception of Norway (which 
provides statistics only by citizenship rather than by 
country of birth), the data compiled relate to country of 
birth.2 

Out of a total of 69 countries for which country-of- 
birth information could be obtained, 57 gave separate 
figures on Canadian-born and 67 on U.S.-born. In a few 
cases, the data on U.S. born refer to those born in North 
America (see appendix table A-l for the details regarding 
the countries which were included for the compilation, 
the year for which the data were available, the data 
sources, etc.). It is assumed that the totals on Canadian- 
born and U.S.-born populations in tables 5 and 6, 
respectively represent almost a complete coverage of 
the two groups around 1980. 

The total number of Canadian-born persons in all 
countries (including Canada) was 21.2 million around 
1 980. Of these, 843,000 (4.0 percent) were living in the 
United States (table 5). No other country had more than 
1 percent of the total Canadian born. In fact, the United 
Slates received over 84 percent of the total Canadian- 
born enumerated outside of Canada. Great Britain 
(England, Wales, and Scotland) received the second 



^The correspondence between data on country of citizenship and 
country of birth is affected by the extent of naturalized citizens among 
the total citizens. Analysis of emigration of U.S. residents to Canada 
by birth place for the period 1961 to 1979 shows that close to 90 
percent of the American citizens who emigrated to Canada were U.S. 
born (Boyd, 1981, table 2. p. 653). 
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largest number of persons born in Canada (6.2 percent 
of those residing outside Canada). 

Table 6 gives the dislribulion of U.S.-born population 
by country of residence around 1980. Of the 213.4 
million U.S.-born population, 99.6 percent of them were 
enumerated in the United States. Canada had the 
largest number (312,000 persons or .15 percent of the 
total U.S.-born population). The numbers in other coun- 
tries in relation io the total number of U.S.-born persons 
were much smaller. Of the total number of U.S.-born 
persons living outside the United States around 1980, 
32.0 percent were enumerated in the 1981 Census of 
Canada. The other countri' yhich received more than 
3 percent of the U.S.-born ^ ulation living outside the 
United States were, in descending order. Great Britain, 
Mexico, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, and Aus- 
tralia. 

SUMMARY 

The year-to-year changes in immigration flow between 
Canada and the United States are described in chapter 
2. This chapter, on the other hand, examines the 
cumulative effects of this migration on the basis of 
census data on country of birth for the past 130 years. 

The results show the major influences that Canada 
and the United States have had on each other both as 
a source and destination of migrants. The peak number 



(1,310,000) of Canadians in the United States occurred 
in 1930. whereas the peak number (374,000) of Amer- 
icans in Canada was reached arouna 1921^, How^ivor, 
because of Canada's much smaller native-bom and 
foreign-born populations, Americans have had a greater 
demographic impact on Canada's population than Cana- 
dians have had on the U.S. population. 

Of the total foreign-born population in Canada, those 
born in the United States ranked second in all years 
except 1 97 1 and 1 981 . On the other hand, the Canadian- 
born population among th' 'oreign-born population in 
the United States ranked third up to 1900, fifth from 
1910 to 1940, and fourth until 1980. 

The attraction the two countries exert on each other 
is clearly shown by a comparison of the Canadian-born 
and U.S.-born populations enumerated in other coun- 
tries around 1980. The data show that 84 percent of 
total Canadian-born persons living outside Canada were 
resident in the United States and 32 percent of U.S.- 
born persons living outside tne United States were 
resident in Canada. 



^Both countries have experienced a gentle decline in the mutual 
exchange of migrants since these years. A comparison of the respec- 
tive migrant flows between the two countries shows that a greater 
number of Canadians have migrated to the United States than 
Americans to Canada. 
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Chapter 4, The Comparative Demographic Characteristics 
of the Immigrant Stock in 1980/81 



The preceding chapters have explored the history of 
Canadian-U.S. immigration using information on immi- 
gration flows obtainable from adr^inistrative records 
and data on migrant stock from the Canadian and U.S. 
censuses. However, the unique part of this bilateral 
immigration report between Statistics Canada and the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census is the production of tabula- 
tions comparing the Canadian migrant stock from the 
1980 U.S. census with the American migrant stock from 
the 1981 Canadian census. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census tabulated the number 
of persons born in Canada and residing in the United 
States from their 19-percent sample or the 1980 census 
of the United States by selected demographic, eco- 
nomic, and social characteristics. Statistics Canada 
then repeated these tabulations with data on the num- 
ber of persons born in the United States and residing in 
Canada at the tinr^e of the 198'' Census of Canada using 
their 20-percent sample. Both nations attempted to 
adjust their demographic, social, and economic con- 
cepts and definitions for uniformity so thst their findings 
would be comparable. To the extent that such attempts 
have been successful, the differences in characteristics 
reveal the cumulative effects of immigration between 
the two countries and the comparative demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics of the two immi- 
grant populations. 



DATA COMPARABILITY 

Since a primary focus of the report is to compare the 
Canadian-born population counted in the U.S. census 
and the U.S.-born population counted in the Canadian 
census, it is important to point out relevant differences 
between the Canadian and U.S. cf^nsuses. As with any 
comparative study, differences due to population cov- 
erage, timing, concepts, and definitions, as well as 
coding and processing procedi'res, are all factors that 
must be kept in mind in interpreting the results reported 
in the study. While there are many differences between 
the two censuses, these do not have a major impact on 
the main findings, particularly considering the overview 
nature of the report. Where differences are of potential 
importance, the possible implications for the findings 
are noted in the text. 

For thib part of the study, three main aspects of the 
^U.S. and Canadian censuses should be mentioned. 
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These relate to (1) the relative dates of the two cen- 
suses, (2) the population coverage, and (3) the ques- 
tions related to immigration. 

CENSUS DATES 

The current study is based mainly on data from the 
1980/81 censuses. In the case of Canada, the census 
was taken on June 3, 1981, while the U.S. census was 
April 1 , 1 980. Earlier censuses taken at the beginning of 
each decade were also separated by the same 14- 
month period. While clearly nothing can be done to 
adjust for the different reference dates, there are a 
number of minor points that perhaps should be men- 
tioned. The first is that the different dates make 
intercensa! comparisons only approximate. The 10-year 
intercensal periods do not overlap exactly but are 
consistent, and tabulations showing the periods of 
immigration have used the same groups of years (e.g., 
1 965 to 1 969, 1 970 to 1 974), except for the most recent 
period . In the case of the United States, this period is 63 
months, while in the case of Canada it is 77 months. In 
making comparisons by period of immigration, this 
difference should be taken into account. Finally, the fact 
that the censuses are 14 months apart no doubt results 
in a number of persons being counted in or missed by 
both censuses, although it is difficult to know the extent 
of double counting or missed persons. 

POPULATION COVERAGE 

In both the Canadian and U.S. censuses, persons are 
counted at their usual place of residence regardless of 
where they happen to be enumerated on census day. 
For the 1981 Canadian census, the exact instructions 
for "whom to include" appearing on the questionnaire 
are shown in appendix E. In summary, the instructions 
indicate that census coverage is restricted to persons 
who consider themselves to be permanent residents of 
Canada. Specifically excluded are foreign residents as 
defined. 

The 1980 U.S. census included all persons who 
consider themselves to have established residence in 
the United States. More specifically, the instructions for 
whom to include (question 1) are "List in quesliop 1 the 
names of all the people who usually live here.'* On the 
first page of the questionnaire are the more detailed 
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instructions (appendix E). While it is a matter of individ- 
ual interpretation of what "established a resiaence" 
means, it seems likely that foreign students, medium- 
and long-term temporary residents employed by Amer- 
ican or foreign firms and their families, and foroign 
govemment employees not living on embassy grour.ds 
are included in the U.S. census. All of these categories 
of persons most likely would be excluded from the 
Canadian census. 

Also, in comparison to Canadian census data, char- 
acteristics of the Canadians in the United States may be 
ske^^ed by the inclusion of students and other nonper- 
manent resiaents such as Canadians who ypend the 
winter month in warmer climates (''snowbirds"). This 
latter group m^ be counted in the U.S. census on April 
1 priorto their rei rnjourneyto Canada. Furtherresearch 
will need to be dii jcted to quantifying these factors. 

In fact, aside from the implications of the different 
census dates, there is likely to be some double counting 
of persons who are considered permanent residents of 
Canada. These persons may be counted by a family 
member in the Canadian census while also being counted 
in the U.S. census, since they consider themselves to 
have established a residence in the United States. 



CENFMS QUESTIONS 

In this chapter, the census questions considered are 
those on place of birth, citizenship, and period of 
immigration. A more detailed discussion of these ques- 
tions on the Canadian census can be found in Boxhill, et 
al. (1986). The exact questions are shown in appendix 
E. 

A few differences can be noted. First, the Canadian 
question on place of birth shows "U.S.A." as a check- 
off category. The U.S. question only allows for write-in 
responses. While check-off responses are generally 
expected to elicit better data than write-in responses, 
the impact is minimal in this case. 

In the case of the citizenship and period of immigra- 
tbn, the questions are slightly different. In the Canadian 
census, the citizenship question is answered by all 
persons. However, those who are Canadian citizens by 
birth, including about 40,000 persons born outside Can- 
ada, are not considered immigrants and are not required 
to answer the year of immigration question. In the U.S. 
citizenship questbn, onlyforagn-born persons are directed 
to respond, and there is a category for "bom abroad of 
American parents." In this study, the Canadian popula- 
tion born in the United States is taken to exclude 
persons who were born in the United States but are 
Canadian citizens by birth. Similarly, the U.S. data on 
persons born in Canada exclude U.S. residents who 
were born in Canada of American parents. The counts 
of these persons born in the United States and Canada, 
^"-spectiveiy, are not currently available. 

EMC 
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The question on year or penod of immigration is also 
different in the tv/o censuses, in Canada, the year of 
immijration is reported, and this allows one to combine 
\h3 information with date of birth to obtain age at time of 
immigration. In the U.S. census, only broad periods of 
immigration are reported (before 1950, 1950 to 1959, 
and 5-year periods since 1960). This limits any analysis 
of age at immigration to broad-age groups and makes it 
especially difficult to analyze age at immigration when 
working from tabulations showing age groups by period 
of immigration. 

A final point related to period of immigration in the 
Canadian census concerns the interpretation of year of 
immigration. The intent of the question was to record 
the year of the final step of legal immigration, or the year 
in which an individual became a landed immigrant and 
took up legal p^^rmanent residence in Canada. In some 
cases, persons may have lived in Canada a number of 
years prior to obtaining landed immigrant status. Unfor- 
tunately, the distinction may not always have been clear 
to respondents, since the instructions directed persons 
to "Report the year in which you first immigrated to 
Canada." 



RELATIVE SIZE OF IMMIGRANT STOCK 

The number of Canadians in the United States and 
the number of Americans in Canada represent a record 
of the cumulative effects of immigration and emigration 
(along with deaths to immigrants) over several decades. 
Unlike data from the immigration statistics given in 
chapter 2, the census tabulations indicate the long-term 
results of bilateral immigration flows since persons 
returning to their native country, emigrating to a third 
country, or dying between the date of immigration and 
the date of the census are not counted. 

The preponderant weight of the migration stream 
toward the United States shown in earlier chapters is 
evident when the relative sizes of the migrant stock in 
1980/81 are compared. While the tabulations show 
843,000 Canadians in the United States, they show only 
302,000 Americans in Canada. Much of this difference 
occurs among persons who immigrated prior to 1960. 
Among pre-1960 immigrants, 545,000 Canadians lived 
in the United States compared to 133,000 Americans in 
Canada. 

Table 7 shows the changing ratio over time of 
Canadians in the United States to Americans in Canada 
For those who immigrated in the pre-** 960 period and 
the 1960 to 1964 period, the ratio of Canadians in the 
United States to Americans in Canada was more than 
four to one, while this ratio declined to slightly more than 
two to one for those who immigrated in the 1 965 to 1 969 
period. For persons immigrating in the 1970 to 1974 
period, the ratio is less than 1.00 as there was actually 
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a larger number of migrants from the United States to 
Canada in this period, and many (55,000) were still living 
in Canada in 1981. Canadian immigrants from the 1970 
to 1974 period still living in the United States in 1980 
numbered only 45,000. In contrast, for immigrants enter- 
ing in the latest period (1975 to 1980 in the United 
States and 1975 to 1981 in Canada), the traditional 
pattern reasserts itself, with a ratio approximating that 
for the 1965 to 1969 period (especially if the longer 
period for U.S.-to-Canada migration is taken into account.) 



Table 7. Relative Number of Canadians in the 

United States in 1980 and Americans in 
Canada in 1981, by Period of Immigration 





Canadi- 








ans in 


Ameri- 


Ratio of 




United 


cans in 


Canadians 


Period of immigration 


States in 


Canada 


in United 




1980 


in 1981 


States to 




(in thou- 


(in thou- 


Americans 




sands) 


sands) 


in Canada 


All Periods 


842.9 


'301.5 


2.80 


Before 1960 


545.2 


133 4 


4.09 


1960 to 1964 


93.2 


19.3 


4.83 


1965 to 1969 


76.4 


39.5 


1.93 


1970 to 1974 


45.1 


55.0 


0 82 


1975 to 1980(81) 


82.8 


54 3 


1.52 



'Excludes 10,490 Canadians born in the United States to 
Canadian parents. 

Source Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United 
States and the 1981 census of Canada. 



AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION BY YEAR OF 
IMMIGRATION 

The sex compositions of the Americans in Canada 
and Canadians in the United States are roughly similar. 
In both cases, the number of female immigrants sub- 
stantially exceeds the number of male immigrants. 

In table 8, the sex ratio (males per 100 females) is 
shown for each immigration period. For Canadians in 
the United States in 1980, the low sex ratio of pre-1960 
•nigrants could be partly a result of the large number of 



over 65-year-olds in the population and the resulting 
effects of higher mortality among males. For immigrants 
who entered in the next three penods, differential mor- 
tality should be a rather small factor, but, even in these 
periods, the sex ratio is a low 80 to 81 males per 100 
females. For the population immigrating since 1975, the 
sex ratio rises to 93 males per 100 females. 

A similar but more erratic preponderance of females 
over males is shown in the data on Americans in 
Canada in 1981. The sex ratio for immigrants who came 
to Canada before 1960 is approximately 71 males per 
100 females. This rises to 80 males per 100 females for 
those who entered in the 1960 to 1964 period and to 93 
males per 1 00 females for entrants during 1 965 to 1 969. 
The sex ratio then declines from 91 males per 100 
females for persons arriving in 1970 to 1974 down to 81 
for those who arrived in the most recent period (1975 to 
1981). 

A partial explanation of the generally low sex ratios in 
both immigrant populations may come from the priority 
both nations* immigration laws give to the "re-unification 
of families." If a substantial portion of the immigration is 
due to marriages betv;een Canadian and U.S. citizens, 
and if the wife is more likely to move to the husband's 
country of residence, then this preponderance of female 
immigrants would be expected. The changes in the sex 
ratio with time are somewhat more difficult to explain. 
One wonders why there is a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of Canadian-born males living in the United States 
among those who entered since 1975. It may simply be 
that males are more likely to be short-term migrants, 
immigrating for economic reasons but returning to their 
native country after 5 or 10 years. In such a case, they 
would be counted as immigrants for the first 5-year 
period after their migration, but would not be counted in 
census tabulations taken 10 or more years after their 
date of initial immigration. 

A more precise explanation may exist for the higher 
sex ratio among the migrants born in the United States 
and living in Canada in 1981 who had immigrated during 
the 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974 period. It has been 



Table 8. Sex Composition of Canadians in the United States in 1980 and Americans in Canada in 1981, by 
Period of Immigration 



Period of immigration 


Canadians m the United States in 1980 


Americans in Canada in 1981 


Males 


Females 




Mates 


Females 






(in thousands) 


(in thousands) 


Sex ratio^ 


(in thousands) 


(in thousands) 


Sex ratio ^ 


All periods 


3<8.5 


494.4 


70.5 


133 4 


168.3 


79.3 


Before 1960 


212.5 


332.8 


63.9 


55.2 


78.2 


70.6 


1960 to 1964 


41 8 


51.5 


81.2 


8.6 


10.8 


79.6 


1965 10 1969 


54.1 


42.3 


80.6 


190 


20.6 


92.7 


1970 to 1974 


20.1 


25 0 


80.4 


26.2 


28.8 


91.0 


1975 to 1980 (81) 


40 0 


42.8 


93.5 


24.4 


30.0 


81,3 




^Males per 100 females. 

Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 
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Table 9. Age at Time of immigration for Canadians in the United States in 1980, by Period of Immigration 



(Percent distribution) 



Period of immigration 


All ages 


Under 15 
years old 


1 5 to 2^ 
years old 


25 to 34 
years old 


35 to 44 
years old 


45 years old 
and over 


rOTH SEXES 














1960 to 1964 


100 0 


42 02 


23 11 


19 57 


9 91 


5.39 


1965 to 1969 


100.0 


42.90 


20 77 


18 63 


10 39 


7 31 


1970 to 1974 


100 0 


37 91 


22.52 


1900 


8 96 


11.61 


1975 to 1980 . . ... 


100.0 


31.79 


25.70 


21 06 


9 71 


11 74 


MALES 














1960 to 1964 . .... 


100 0 


47.03 


18.37 


19.03 


10 37 


5.20 


1965 to 1969 . . 


100.0 


48 26 


15.77 


17.77 


11.08 


7 12 


1970 to 1974 ... 


100 0 


43.62 


18 00 


17.27 


9.59 


11.52 


1975 to 1980 


100 0 


33 97 


23.71 


20.20 


10.22 


11.90 


FEMALES 














1960 to 1964 


100.0 


37.96 


26.96 


20.00 


9.54 


5.54 


1965 to 1969 


100 0 


38.56 


24 80 


1933 


9.84 


7 47 


1970 to 1974 


100.0 


33 29 


26.17 


20.41 


8.46 


11.69 


1975 to 1980 


100.0 


^9.78 


27.56 


21 87 


9.22 


11.58 



Note. Age at time of immigration is approximated from the reported age at the time of the census and period of immigration using cohort 
analysis 



Source Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States. 

Table 10. Age at Time of Immigration for Americans in Canada in 1981 by Period of Immigration 



(Percent distribution) 



Period of immigration 


All ages 


Under 15 
years old 


1 5 to 24 
years old 


25 to J4 
years old 


35 to 44 
years old 


45 years old 
and over 


BOTH SEXES 














1960 to 1964 


100.0 


56.04 


17.17 


14.35 


7.25 


5.19 


1965 to 1969 


100.0 


44.77 


25.84 


16.31 


7.65 


5.44 


1970 to 1974 


100.0 


40 37 


27.04 


1962 


6,29 


6.69 


1975 to 1981 ... . 


100 0 


40 60 


21 36 


21.45 


8,12 


8.48 


MALES 














1960 to 1964 


100.0 


61 26 


10 09 


14.53 


9 22 


4.90 


1965 to 1969 


100 0 


47.18 


22.66 


16.28 


8.93 


4.95 


1970 to 1974 


100.0 


43 11 


22.21 


20 96 


7 32 


6 40 


1975 to 1981 


100.0 


45 95 


14 10 


20.81 


9 97 


9 17 


FEMALES 














1960 to 1964 


100.0 


51 88 


22,83 


14 22 


5.65 


5.42 


1965 to 1969 , 


100.0 


42 53 


28 81 


16.33 


6,45 


5 88 


1970 to 1974 


100.0 


37.88 


31.42 


18.39 


5.37 


6.93 


1975 to 1981 .. 


100.0 


?6.27 


27.24 


21.97 


6.61 


7.91 



Nc»e Age at time of imm'nration is calculated from the reported age at the time of the census and year of immigration. 



Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada 
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suggested that U.S. /Canadian migration during this 
penod was greatly influenced by Americans entering 
Canada to avoid the U.S. draft. However, the impor- 
tance of this phenomenon in terms of its lasting conse- 
quences for population redistribution may not be nearly 
as great as the temporary immigration flows might 
indicate. Only a relatively small number of Americans in 
Canada in 1 981 entered between 1965 and 1970, when 
opposition to the draft was highest. While the number of 
Americans in Canada in 1981 who had entered between 
1970 and 1975 was higher, the relative ease of immi- 
gration to Canada during this period might be the main 
cause. Howevf a few thousand extra males entering 
Canada to avoid U.S. military service might be a plau- 
sible explanation for the increase in the sex ratio shown 
during these periods. 

Migration by age is a little more difficult to track, since 
age is measured at the time of the census and not at the 
time of migration. Although it is possible to reconstruct 
ages of migration given the age at time of the census 
and the year of immigration, the broad age groups and 
grouping of years of immigration used in these tabula- 
tions makes that exercise rather imprecise. One factor 
that does stand out is the young age of the immigrant 
population. Table 9 shows the age groups by period of 
entry from 1960 to 1964 through 1975 to 1980 for 



Canadians living in the United States in 1980 as recon- 
siructed by cohort analysis of broad age groups. For 
every period of entry, well over half of the immigrant 
stock population was under age 25 at the time of 
immigration. Moreover, less than 12 percent of the 
immigrants were over the age of 45 at the time of 
immigration. Similar results are shown in table 10 for 
Americans living in Canada in 1981. In this case, the 
exact year of immigration and exact age were compared 
to calculate age at time of immigration. 

Another way of comparing these immigration flows by 
age is to examine the current age distnbution of the 
migrant stock for the most recent immigration years 
(since 1975). In figure 7, it is clear that the major portion 
of the immigration in both directions is in the early labor 
force ages or childhood ages with relatively little in the 
retirement or pre-retirement years. There is a larger 
percentage of children (0 to 14) in the United States to 
Canada flow, but otherwise the flows appear quite 
simila^ 

age and sex structure of the 
Migrant stock in i98o and i98i 

In the section above, the age and sex compositions 
of Canadians in the 1 980 U.S. census and of Americans 
in the 1981 Canadian census were analyzed in the 



Figure?. Years of Age 

Age Distribution of Americans in Canada in 1981 and > J 0-14 

Canadians hi the United States In 1 980 for Persons 15-44 

immigrating Since 1 975 BM 45-64 

(In percent) IH 65 and over 

Americans In Canada Canadians in the 

In 1 981 United States In 1980 

2.4 3.1 
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Figure 8. 

Age and Sex Structure of Americans in Canada and Total Canadian Population: 1981 



Americans in Canada 




65 + 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
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Source* Table A-7. 
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Figure 9. 

Age and Sex Structure of Canadians In the Untted States and Total U.S. Population: 1980 

Canadians in the United States United States 
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Figure 10. Before 1960 
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England Atlantic North North Atlantic South South 
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Source: Table 12. 



context of period of migration. In this section, the 
discussion of population structures of the immigrant 
populations is focused on the 1980 a.^d 1981 census 
dates (rather than on the time of migration) to corre- 
spond with the available information on social charac- 
teristics. 

Age and sex distributions for the two immigrant 
populations and the two national populations are shown 
in figures 8 and 9 and appendix table A-7. Americans in 
Canada (median age of 40.5, sex ratio of 79.2) and 
Canadians in the United States (median age of 53.6, sex 
ratio of 70.5) had population structures that differed 
substantially from each other and from the two national 
populations. The population structures of Canada (median 
age of 29.7, sex ratio of 98.3) and the United States 
(median age 30.0, sex ratio of 94.5) were quite similar, 
reflecting similarities in their historical fertility and mor- 
tality trends. 

The older age structures of the two immigrant popu- 
lations compared to the two national ^copulations is as 
expected because the descendants of immigrants (start- 
ing with the survivors of births to immigrants after 
immigration to Canada or the United States) are not 



included in the immigrant populations. The highermedian 
age of Canadians in the United States (53.6) than of 
Americans in Canada (40.5) is due primarily to differ 
ences in migration trends during the past several decades, 
as discussed in chapter 2, and not to differences in the 
age structures of immigrants at the time of immigration. 
For the Canadians in the 1980 U.S. census, the median 
year of immigration was about 1952.^ 

The median year of immigration for americans in the 
1981 Canadian census was about 1964. The lower sex 
ratio of the Canadians in the United States compared to 
the Americans in Canada was discussed above in the 
context of year of immigration and differential mortality 
by sex. Sex ratios by age provide a different perspective 
on the same phenomenon. The differences in sex ratios 
by age are generally smaller than the overall differ- 
ences. Thus, tho lower sex ratio of Canadians in the 
United States (70.5) compared to Americans in Canada 
(79.2) reflects, in part, differences in age structure. 



^These estimates are based on the linear interpolation of data on 
period of immigration from table 7 and from the 1980 U.S. Census 
(Volume 1. Chapter D, Part 1. Table 254), Of the 545.000 Canadians 
who immigrated to the United States prior to 1960, 389.000 immi- 
grated prior to 1950. and 156,000 immigrated in the 1950 to 1959 
period. 
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Figure 12. 

Proyincis! Distribution of Amsricsns in Csnsds in 19S1 
by Period of Immigration 

Percent 



f^^^g^ P5| Ssfors 19C0 
After I960 




New- Prince Nova New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British YUkon Northwest 



foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick 
island 



chewan 



Columbia 



Territories 



Source: Table 11. 



IMMIGRATION BY REGION OF DESTINATION 

One pattern that does appear to have changed 
markedly over time is the geographical distribution of 
the immigrants' destinations. Immigrants from Canadato 
the United States prior to 1960 are most likely to live in 
States along the northern tier of the United States. In 
fact, adding the rest of New England to these border 
States accounts for over 57 percent of all Canadiaf,^^ in 
the United States who entered before 1960. For those 
entering after 1960. the place of residence in 1980 is 
much more likely to be further south. Of all post-1960 
immigrants from Canada counted in the 1980 U.S. 
census, only 42 percent lived in States along the 
Canadian border or in New England. 

This difference in geographical distribution of immi- 
grants by period of immigration shows up in regional and 
divisional percentages as well. While most of the Cana- 
dians in the United States in 1981 who entered prior to 
1960 live in the Northeast and Midwest regions, those 
who entered after 1960 are more likely to live in the 



South and West. As figure 10 shows, much of this 
difference occurs in the New England division which 
had 23.7 percent of the pre-1960 immigrants but only 
14.2 percent of the post-1960 immigrants. The percent- 
age of immigrants in the East North Central division is 
also less for more recent entrants. On the other hand, 
the South Atlantic division's percentage of Canadian 
immigrants rose from 10.3 for pre-1960 entranto to 15.1 
percent for post-1960 immigrants. 

Immigration from the United States to Canada has 
likewise changed its de:*ination (figure 1 1 ). Ontario's 
share of immigrants has increased from 31.8 percent of 
pre-1960 immigrants to 37.4 percent of post 1960 
immigrants. British Columbia has likewise experienced 
an immigrant increase from 17.5 percent of the pre- 
1960 immigrants to 22.8 percent of tho^-^ ^/(er 1960. On 
the other hand, Quebec*s percentage ha^> declined from 
15.1 to 10.9, Saskatchewan's from 8.9 to 2.6, and 
Alberta's from 15.9 to 12.7. 
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Table 11. U.S.-Born and Total Population in Canada, by Province of Residence in 1981 



(Population in thousands) 



Canadian provinces and 
territories 


Total population 


Year of immigration 


1959 and earlier 


1960 and later 


June 3, 
1981, 
popula- 
tion 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


U.S.- 
born 
popula- 
tion 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


Percent 
U.S- 
born 


U.S.- 
born 
popula- 
tion 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


Percent 
U.S.- 
born 


U.S.- 
born 
popula- 
tion 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


Percent 
U.S.-born 




24,343.1 


100.0 


'301.5 


100 0 


1.24 


133.3 


100 0 


0.55 


168.4 


100.0 


0.69 


Newfoundland 


567.7 


2 33 


22 


0.73 


0.39 


0.6 


0.45 


0.11 


1.6 


0 95 


0.28 




122.5 


0.50 


1.7 


0 56 


1.39 


0.6 


0.45 


0.49 


1.1 


0.65 


0.90 


Nova Scotia 


847.4 


3.48 


10.9 


3.61 


1.29 


4 1 


3.08 


0.48 


68 


4.04 


0.80 


f Jew Brunswick 


696.4 


2.86 


10.7 


3.55 


1.54 


4.0 


3.00 


0.57 


6.7 


3.98 


0 96 


Oyebec 


6,438.4 


26.45 


38 5 


12.76 


0.60 


20.1 


15.08 


0.31 


18.4 


10.93 


0.29 




8,625.1 


35.43 


105.4 


34.94 


1.22 


42.4 


31.81 


0.49 


63 0 


37.41 


0.73 


Manitoba 


1,026.2 


4.22 


10.8 


3.58 


1 05 


5.0 


3.75 


0.49 


58 


3.44 


0.57 


Saskatchewan 


968.3 


3.98 


161 


5.34 


1.66 


11.8 


8 85 


1.22 


4.3 


2.55 


0.44 


Alberta 


2.237.7 


9.19 


42.e 


14.12 


1.90 


21.2 


15.90 


0 95 


21.4 


12 71 


0.96 


British Columbia 


2,744.5 


11.27 


61. 7 


20.45 


2.25 


23.3 


17.48 


0 85 


38.4 


22.80 


1.40 




23.2 


0.10 


0.7 


0.23 


3.02 


0.1 


0.80 


0.43 


0.6 


0.36 


2.59 


Northwest Territories 


45.7 


0.19 


0.4 


0 13 


0 88 


0.1 


0 80 


0.22 


0.3 


o.:b 


0.66 



^Excludes 10,490 Canadians born in the United States to Canadian parents. 



Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 



Table 12. Regions and Divisions of Residence of Canadians in the United States itv 1980 



(Population In thousands) 















Year of immigration 






Total population 




1959 and earlier 


I960 and later 


Regions and divisions 


April 1, 




Canadian 






Canadian 






Canadian 








1980, 


Percent 


born 


Percent 


Percent 


born 


Percent 


Percent 


born 


Percent 


Percent 




popula- 


distribu- 


popula- 


distribu- 


Canadian 


popula- 


distribu- 


Canadian 


popula- 


distribu- 


Canadian- 




tion 


tion 


tion 


tion 


born 


tion 


tion 


born 


tion 


tion 


born 


United States, 
























total 


226.549 


100.0 


843.0 


100.00 


0.37 


544.9 


100.0 


0.24 


296.2 


100.0 


0.13 


NORTHEAST 


49.136 


21.69 


274.8 


32.60 


0.56 


196.6 


36.08 


0.40 


78.2 


26.40 


0.16 


New England 


12.349 


5.45 


171.4 


20.33 


1.39 


129 2 


23.71 


1.05 


42.2 


14.25 


0.34 


Middle Atlantic 


36.787 


16.24 


103.4 


12.27 


0 28 


67.4 


12.37 


0.18 


36.0 


12.15 


0.10 


MIDWEST 


58.868 


25.98 


156.3 


18.54 


0.27 


106.2 


19.49 


0.18 


50.1 


16.91 


0.09 


East N. Central 


41,683 


18.40 


127.8 


15.16 


0.31 


90 0 


16.52 


0.22 


37.8 


12.76 


0.09 


West N. Central 


17,185 


7.59 


28.5 


3.38 


0.17 


16.2 


2.97 


0,09 


12.3 


4.15 


0.07 


SOUTH 


75.372 


33.27 


134.1 


15.91 


0.18 


71.2 


13.07 


0.09 


62.9 


21.24 


0.08 


South Atlantic 


36.959 


16.31 


100 9 


11.97 


0.27 


56.1 


10.30 


0.15 


44.8 


15.12 


0.12 


East S. Central . . . 


14.667 


6.47 


9.0 


1.07 


0.06 


4.3 


0.79 


0.03 


4.7 


1.59 


0.03 


West S. Central 


23,746 


10.48 


24.2 


2.87 


0.10 


10.8 


1.98 


0.05 


13.4 


4.52 


0.06 


WEST 


43.173 


19.06 


277.8 


32.95 


0.64 


170.9 


31.36 


0.40 


105.0 


35.45 


0.24 


Mountain 


11.373 


5.02 


42.9 


5.09 


0.38 


23.9 


4.39 


0.21 


19.0 


6.41 


0.17 


Pacific 


31.800 


14.04 


234.9 


27.86 


0.74 


147.0 


26.98 


0.46 


86.0 


29.03 


0.27 



Souri.9, Special tabulations from the 1980 cpnsus of the United States (U 8. Bureau of the Census) and appendix table A-8. 
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Table 13. 'Naturalization Percentages of U.S.-Born Population In Canada and Canadian-Born Population in 
the United States, by Period of Immigration 



(Population in thousands) 



Period of immigration 


Canadian-born immigrants in the 
Unitco States in 1980 


U.S -born immigrants in Canada in 1981 


Total 


Naturalized 
citizens 


Percent 


Total 


Naturalized 
citizens 


Percent 


Total 


842.9 


514.0 


61.0 


301.5 


151 3 


50.2 


Before 1960 


545.2 


446 2 


81.8 


133 4 


107.2 


80 4 


1960 to 1964 


93 2 


33 5 


35.9 


19.3 


94 


48 7 


1965 to 1969 


76.4 


194 


25.4 


39.5 


156 


39.5 


1970 to 1974 


45.1 


8.1 


180 


55 0 


14.2 


25.8 


1975 to 1980(81) 


82.8 


68 


8.2 


54.3 


4.9 


9.0 



•jrces- Special tabulations from the 198C census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 



Another way to view the regional distribution of 
migrants is to compare it to the distribution of the total 
population (figure ^P). The percentage of Canadian- 
born migrants to the totil population in each State of the 
United States vanes markedly. While Canadians account 
for only .37 percent of the total U.S. population. Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont all have more than 2.0 
percent of their populations born in Canada; Massachu- 
setts and Washington have over 1.0 percent born in 
Canada; and the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Florida, Nevada, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, and Alaska have between 0.5 and 1.0 percent. 
At the other extreme, less than 0.1 percent of the 
population of the States of the deep South from Virginia 
through Louisiana 's Canadian-born. 

Although the total population of Americans in Canada 
is 1.2 percent, the percentage reaches 3.0 percent in 
the Yukon and 2.2 percent in British Columbia (figure 
13). On the other hand, the percentage of Americans is 
less than 1.0 percent in Newfoundland, Quebec, and 
the Northwest Territories. 

Another aspect of ♦he geographical distribution of the 
immigration flow is the location of residents in metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas. Almost 54 percent 
of Americans in Canada live in metropolitan areas. This 
percentage is hardly different from that of all Canadians 
living in metropolitan areas (56.1 percent). On the other 
hand. Ccnadians in the United States are more likely to 
live in metropolitan areas (83.1 percent) than is the total 
U.S. population (74.8 percent). 

■NATURALIZATION OF IMMIGRANTS 

The ease with which Canadian and United States 
immigrants are assimilated is evident from the large 
population of naturalized U.S. citizens among Canadian- 
born immigrants and an even larger population of 
naturalized Canadian citizens among U.S.-born immi- 
grants. In both countries, more than 80 percent of the 
immigrants prior to 1960 have become naturalized 
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citizens of the destination country (table 13). However, 
after 1960. there is a marked differential between the 
rates of naturalization in the two nations. Americans 
living in Canada in 1981 who immigrated in the 1960 to 
1964 period have a naturalization rate of 48.7 percent, 
while Canadians living in the United States in i J80 who 
immigrated in the sam^: period have a rate of only 35.9 
percent. Similar results apply for later periods (39.5 vs. 
25.4 percent for 1 965 to 1 969 and 25.8 vs. 1 8.0 percent 
for 1970 to 1975). While the timing of the censuses 
gives an additional year for Canadian residents te 
achieve naturalized status, the major reasons for this 
differential are more likely to be found in different 
requirements for naturalization, a diiterent relative impor- 
tance of marital and economic reasons for immigration, 
and other differences in the immigrants' characteristics^ 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has explored the comparative demo- 
graphic characteristics of Americans in Canada in 1981 
and Canadians living in the United States in 1980. 
Historically, the heaviest flov of migrants has been from 
Canada to the United Staves, although the extent of 
the differential has lessened overtime. Migrants appear 
to move during their early labor for^^e years, with rela- 
tively few coming for retirement. The preponderance of 
females is evidence that a substantial proportion of the 
immigration may be for the reunification of families. The 
distribution of immigrants has changed over time with 
the flow of Canadians to the United States dispersing 
away from the northern tier of the United States while 
Americans to Canada have tended to concentrate 
even more in the two provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia. 

The remainder of this report will further examine the 
social and economic differences between these two 
migrant stock populations. The next chapter examines 
the social differences in fertility, marital status, lan- 
guage, and education. 
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Chapter 5. The Soc:al Characteristics of the Immigrant 
Populatior n 1980-81 



known to what extent differertces in social characteris- 
tics between the two immigrant populations and between 
immigrant and national populations reflect differences 
that existed prior to immigration or differences that 
occurred subsequently. 

The discussion in chapter 4 of data comparability 
between the Canadian and U.S. censuses, including the 
differences in census data and population coverage, 
applies also to the social characteristics examined in 
this chapter. Data on marital status, fertility, and home 
language are generally comparable, whereas those on 
educational level are not totally comparable. The perti- 
nent census questions are shown in appendix E. 

MARITAL STATUS 

The marital status of persons 15 years and over, by 
age and sex, for the two immigrant populations and the 
two national populations is shown in table 14. The two 
primary marital status categories are single (never mar- 
ried) and ever married. Ever married includes married 
(excluding separated), separated (legally married but 
not living with spouse due to marital discoid), widowed, 
and divorced. 

Some of the differences in the marital status of 
persons 15 years and over reflect differences in age 



Table 14. Marital Status for Females ii "2lected Age Groups for tho Two Immigrant and National 
Populations: 1980 and 1981 

(Percent) 



Population universe and age 


Total 


Single 


Married 


Separated 


Divorced 


Widowed 


15 Years Old and Over 














Americans in Canada 

Canada 

Canadians in the United States . . 
United States 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


15.5 
24.5 
122 
22 9 


59 9 
59 7 
58.9 
55 2 


29 
27 
1.6 
26 


3 7 
3 1 
68 
7 1 


18.1 
10.0 
20.5 
123 


20 to 24 Years Old 














Ameri' a. s in Canada 

CanaG"i 

Canadians in the United States ... 
United States 


100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100^ 


41 4 
51 1 
54 ^ 
51 2 


55 3 
46 1 
39 8 
41 7 


22 
1 9 
2.0 
2.7 


1 0 

0.8 
3.1 
4.2 


0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
02 


40 to 44 Years Old 














Americans in Canada . 

Canada 

Canadians in the United States 

United States 


1C0 0 
luOO 
100.0 
100.0 


4 2 
6 1 
3.7 
5.3 


83.0 
81.9 
80.2 
76 9 


4 4 
40 
2.4 
39 


67 
58 
11 6 
11 1 


1 7 

2.2 
2.1 
2.8 



,» Source: Appendix table A-9 



This chapter examines the differences in selected 
social characteristics between Canadians enumerated 
by the 1980 U S, census and Americans counted in the 
1981 Canadian census. These characteristics are mar- 
ital status, fertility (children ever born), educational 'eve! 
(or attainment), and language. For language, compre- 
hension of the official language (English in the United 
States) or one of the official languages (English or 
French in Canada) is of particular importance; however, 
home language (language spoken at home) is also of 
interest. Because comparison of the immigrant popu'^- 
tions with the total populations of the countries of origin 

id destination adds perspective, data are included for 
the total populations of Canada and the United States. 

Social characteristics vary greatly by age and sex, 
and the structures (age-sex compositions) of the two 
Immigrant populations differ sharply from each other 
and from the structures of the two national populations. 
As a result, mcst of the social characteristics inchded 
here are shown by sex and/or age to indicate the extent 
to which differences in social characteristics among the 
two immigrant populations and two national populations 
are attributable to differences in population structure. 

It should be noted that the available tabulations 
provide information on social characteristics as of cen- 
sus dates rather than retrospective data. Thus, it is not 
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structure. In particular, the h.gher proportions ever 
marrisd among Canadians in the United States than 
among Americans in Canada, and the higher propor- 
tions ever married among the two immigrant populations 
compared to the two national populations, reflect the 
differences in age structure discussed earlier. 

In contrast, the higher proportions of divorced and 
lower proportions of separated persons among Canadi- 
ans in the United States, as compared to Americans in 
Canada, are observable throughout the adult ages and 
are not attributable to differences in age structure. The 
proportions of divorced persons by age and sex among 
Canadians in the United States are quite similar to the 
proportions of divorced persons in the U.S. total popu- 
latioa These are about twice as high as the proportions 
of divorced persons in Canada's total population. For 
Americans in Canada, the proportions of divorced per- 
sons, by age and sex, are generally bstween those of 
the two national po^ jiations but closer to the propor- 
tions found in Canada's population. 

Perhaps the most striking difference in marital status 
between the two immigrant populations concerns females 
in the 20 to 24 age group; 59 percent of the American- 
born women living in Canada had married, compared to 
only 45 percent of the Canadian-born women living in 
the United States (and to 49 percent among the total 
populations of Canada and the Un'ted States). The high 
figure for the American-born women living in Canada is 
attributable entirely to immigrants in the 1975 to 1981 
period. These women represented one-third of the 
females 20 to 24 years old and among them 84 percent 
had married. The underlying cause of this high propor- 
tion married may well be the preference given the family 
reunificatiofi in the immigrant admission decision. 

COHORT FERTILITY 

Data on the cohort fertility of ever-married women ^5 
years and over, by age, for the two immigrant popula- 
tions and the two national populations are shown in 



table 15. The table shows the proportion of childless 
wo.nnen as well as the average nu.nnber of children ever 
born to ever-marned women and to ever-married moth- 
ers (those with one or more children ever born). 

The cohort fertility of ever-married American- jorn 
women aged 15 to 49 living in Canada and ever-married 
Canadian-born women living in the United States is 
similar and also comparable to the cohort fertility of the 
total populations in Canada and the United States. In 
both Canada and the United States, the annual total 
fertility rates peaked in the late 1950's, dropped sharply 
during the I960's and early I970's, and since, have 
remained low at one-half or less of the peak levels of 
the post-World War II "baby boom." The decline has 
been more pronounced in Canada, which, in compari- 
son to the United States, had slightly higher fertility 
during the baby boom and has slightly lower fertility 
now. While the declines in annual fertility reflect, in part, 
changes in marital patterns and the timing of fertility, it is 
clear that the completed cohort fertility rates of ever- 
married women now in the young adult ages will be far 
below the rates for women 45 to 49 years old in 1 980 or 
1981, who were born in the early 1930's and were in 
their prime childbearing years during the peak of the 
baby boom. 

Ever-married women 50 years and over experienced 
most of their childbearing when annual fertility rates 
were higher in Canada than in the United States. For 
this age group, the cohort fertility of the Americans in 
Canada is higher than that for Canadians in the United 
States. This parallels the higher cohort fertility in Can- 
ada than in the United States in this age span. In 
contrast, the levels of cohort fertility (2.4) in these age 
groups for Canadian-born women in the United States 
are probably slightly \ovjer than in the total population of 
the United States (2.7). Differences in age structure 
among ever-married women 50 yaars and over account 
for only a small portion of these differences in fertility. 



Table 15. Children Ever Born to Ever-Married Women, by Age, for the Two Immigrant Populations and the 
Two National Populations: 1980 and 1981 









Canadians m the 




Age 


Americans in 




United States. 


United states. 


Canada. 1981 


Canada. 1981 


1980 


1980 




2.6 


2.5 


23 


2.4 


15 to 19 years 


0.4 


0.4 


05 


0.6 


20 to 24 years 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 




1.2 


1.3 


1 1 


1.4 




1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


20 




2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


40 to 44 years 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 




3.2 


3.3 


2.9 


3.2 




3.2 


3.3 


2.4 


2.7 



Sources. U.S. Bureau of the Census, W80 Census of Population, Volume 1 . Chapter D. Part 1 . table 270. and special tabulations, and Statistics 
O L 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-906 (Volume 1 - National series, table 2). and special tabulations 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

' As noted earlier, data on educational level from the 
censuses of the United States and Canada are not 
totally comparable in concept. In addition, there are two 
differences in terminology that are noted here before 
discussing ♦he differences in concept. The first is that 
secondary school in Canada corresponds to high school 
in the United States. The second is that, in general, 
colleges (including universities) in the United States 
provide academic education beyond the high school 
level whereas in Canada, colleges (e.g., community 
colleges, institutes of technology, and private trade and 
business schools) provide training in technical fields 
and trades beyond the secondary level while universi- 
ties provide acaaemic education beyond the secondary 
level. 

The United States collected data in 19C0 on "regu- 
lar" schooling only (generally nursery school through 
college and excluding other training) and published data 
on educational attainment defined in terms ol years of 
school completed at the elementary, high school, and 
college levels. Canada collected data in 1981 on aca- 
demic schooling (kindergarten through university), on 
other types of training (technical, trades, etc.), and on 
degrees (including certificates and diplomas). The pub- 
lished data on highest level of schooling combine 
I information on these three categories. In brief, the U.S. 
data are limited in scope and are hierarchical while the 
Canadian data are much broader in scope and not 
totally hierarchical since it is not alwavo apparent how 
academic education and other training should be ranked. ^ 

Because of the differences in concept between the 
U.S. and Canadian data on detailed educational level, 
they are presented separately in appendix tables A-10 
and A-1 1. In these tables, each .'mmigrant population is 
compared with the total population of the country of 
destination. The tables are limited to the population 25 
years and over because a substantial proportion (about 
one-quarter) of the persons 20 to 24 years old in each 
country were enrolled in school in 1980 or 1981. 

While the educational data collected in Canada and 
the United States are not totally comparable, they 
appear to be sufficiently similar to justify comparisons at 
certain educational levels: less than a secondary school 
diploma (not high school graduate); and greater than a 
university degree (4 years or more of college). Table 16 
and figures 1 4 and 15 permit a rough summary compar- 
ison of the differences in educational attainment in the 
two countries and comparisons of the two immigrant 
groups with the countries of origin and of destination. 



^For example, ranking the educational levels of a person with a 
secondary school diploma but no trade certificate and a pei son witfi a 
trade certificate but no secondary school diploma requires a decision 
about which person has a higher educational level. See Statistics 
Canada. 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 99-901, 1981 Census 
ri,rtinnary, p. 49. 



Table 16, Educational Attainment for Population 
25 Years Old and Over, by Sex, for the 
Two Immigrant and Two National Popu- 
lations: 1980 and 1981 



Immigrant and national populations and 
sex 


pprppnt nnt 

graduate 


DAr/> Ant 

university 
degree^ 


MALES 






Americans in Canada 


35.2 


28.9 


Canada 


44.5 


12.3 


Canadians in the United States . 


38.7 


20.5 


United States 


32.7 


20.1 


FEMALES 






Americans In Canada 


39.8 


18.8 


Canada 


50 2 


7.0 


Canadians In the United States 


38.0 


10.3 


United states 


34.2 


12.8 



'For the United States, this group is approximated by peisons 
with 4 years or more >f college. 

Source: Appendix tables A-1 0 and A-1 1 . 



Figure 14. 

Educational Attainment for Males 25 Years 
Old and Over, by Sex, for the TWo Immigrant 
and TWo National Populations: 1980 and 1981 



I University degree (1) 
I^^H High school graduate without university degree 
I I Not high school graduate 



ArT>erlcans in 
Canada 



Canada 



Canadians in the 
United States 



United States 




40 60 
Percent 

Source; Tables A- 1 0 and A- 1 1 . 



80 



100 
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The first factor to be noticed is that the formal 
education level in the United States is higher than in 
Canada. For each sex, there are fewer people with less 
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Figure 15. 

Educational Attainment for Females 

25 Years Old and Over for the TWo Immigrant 

and Two National Populations: 

1980 and 1981 

HHI University degree (1) 

1^^^ High school graduate without university degree 

I i Not high schoo! graduate 



Americans in 
Canada 



Canada 



Canadians in tfie 
United States 



United Str*3S 




0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 
Source. Tables A-10 and A-11. 



than a high school diploma and more people with a 
university degree in the United States than in Canada. 
Where do immigrants fall in relation to these two 
national groups? 

For persons with university degrees, the pattern is 
clear. Immigrants have a much higher percentage with 
university degrees than does the population of the 
country of origin. For example, 20.5 percent of male 
Canadians in the United States have a university degree 
while only 12.3 percent of the Canadian population 
does. Similarly, 28.9 percent of Americans in Canada 
have a university degree while only 20.1 percent of the 
total U.S. population does. Since the two national 
populations are so dissimilar, the results differ when ve 
compare the educational status of immigrants and of 
the destination population. Americans in Canada have a 
much higher proportion, with university degrees than do 
Canadians. However, Canadians in the United States 
have roughly the same levels of educational attainment 
as does the total U.S. population. 

The appearance of a slightly lower educational level 
of female Canadians in the United States is attributable 
to its older age structure and to the lower educational 
level of the elderly in general. Within each of the five age 
qroups shown in table A-10 (25 to 34 to 65+), the 
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educational level of female Canadians in the United 
States was not lower than that of the U.S. female 
population. For males, Canadians in the United States 
had higher educational levels than the U.S. population. 

There is a more complex pattern at the lower end of 
the educational spectrum. Male Canadians in the United 
States and females in both immigrant flows have lower 
percentages v;ith less than a high school diploma than 
does the origin population. While this finding is consis- 
tent with the pattern in the higher educational caiego- 
ies, the pattern for male Americans in Canada is not. 

Again, age seems to be the confounding factor. 
Comparisons of male Americans in Canada in table 
A-11 with all U.S. males in table A-10 shows that for 
ages under 55, the immigrant population shows the 
same patterns as do the other three immigrant groups 
(a lower percentage with less than a high school 
diploma among immigrants than among the origin pop- 
ulation). It is only for the lowest age group (most of 
whom immigrated to Canada over 30 years ago) that the 
anomaly still arises. 

The general pattern thus remains. Immigrants have a 
substantially higher education level than persons remain- 
ing in their country of origin. Since the U.S. educational 
level is higher than the Canadian level to start with, 
Americans in Canada have a higher level of educational 
attainment than Canadians as well as a higher level of 
educational attainment than Canadians in the United 
States. 



LANGUAGE 

Data on home language and ability to speak English 
were tabulated for the population 5 years and over in the 
1980 census of the United States. Out of 836,000 
Canadians 5 years and over in the United States, 79 
percent spoke English at home and an additional 19 
percent (who spoke another language at home) were 
reported to speak English "very weir' or "well." Thus, 
only 2 percent were reported to speak English "not 
well" or "not at all." Similar results were obtained - the 
total U.S. population 5 years and over: the proportion 
speaking a language other than English at home and 
whose ability to speak English was reported as "not 
well" or "not at all" was also 2 percent.^ 

The 1981 census of Canada collected data on home 
language and ability to conduct a conversation in English 
and/or French. For infants who have not yet learned 
how to speak, the language spoken most often within 
the home was to be reported. For the 312,000 Ameri- 
cans in Canada, 90 percent spoke English, 8 percent 
spoke French, and 2 percent spoke another language. 
Of this last group, the vast majority also spoke English 



S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Volume I, 
Chapter C, Part 1, table 99. and special tabulations 
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and/or French with the result that only 0.1 percent of the 
Americans in Canada were unable to conduct a conver- 
f sation in English and/or French. The proportion of the 
total population of Canada unable to conduct a conver- 
sation in English and/or French was 1 percent.^ 

Not surprisingly, the data on language show that the 
Canadians in the United States and the Americans in 
Canada face little difficulty in communicating in the 
official language (or one of the official languages) of 
their adopted countries. Thus, with regard to language, 
which is an important factor in the assimilation of 
immigrants, these two immigrant populations have an 
advantage over many of the other immigrant stocks in 
both countries. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter has examined the population structures 
and selected social characteristics of the American- 
born and Canadian-born populaiions enumerated by the 



The 312.000 figure for the Americans in Canada includes 10.000 
persons born outside Canada who were Canadian citizens by birth. 
These persons were not included in the special tabulations used in 
prepanng the tables in this chapter Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of 
Canada. Catalogue 92-910 (Volume I National series), Table I, and 
Catalogue 92-913 (Volume I - National series), tables 3, 6A, and 6B 



1981 Canadian and 1980 U.S. censuses, respectively. 
Corresponding data on the social characteristics of the 
total population of Canada and the United States were 
'ncluded for perspective. Canadians in the United States 
have an older age distribution and lower sex ratio than 
Americans in Canada, and both immigrant populations 
are older and have lower sex ratios than the two 
national populations. The major differences in marital 
status between the two immigrant populations are attrib- 
utable to differences in their age structures. The cohort 
fertility of the two immigrant populations is similar for 
ever-married women under age 50 but higher at older 
ages among American-born women living in Canada. 
Apart from the effects of differences in age structure, 
the educational level of Canadians in the United States 
is slightly higher than that of the total U.S. population, 
while the educational level of Americans in Canada is 
higher than that of the total Canadian population. The 
educational levels of the two immigrant populations 
appear to be roughly equal with a higher proportion 
having secondary school diplomas among Canadians in 
the United States and a higher proportion having uni- 
versity degrees among the Americans in Canada. Not 
surprisingly, language is not a problem for the two 
immigrant populations: nearly all the Canadians in the 
United States speak English, and nearly all the Ameri- 
cans in Canada speak English or French. 
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9 Chapter 6. Labor Force Characteristics 



This chapter focuses on the labor force characteristics 
of Americans m Canada and Canadians in the United 
States by examining the degree to which immigrants 
participate in the labor force and the structure of their 
yearly work patterns. In chapter 7, employment is further 
analyzed in terms of the occupations and industries in 
which persons are engaged as well as class of worker 
status (whether persons worked for wages and salaries, 
were self-employed, or were unpaid family workers). 

The economic questions which were asked in the 
1980 census of the United States and the 1981 Census 
of Canada are presented in appendix E. The similarity in 
question wording and structure supports the fact that 
the two censuses have the same basic approach to 
obtaining economic infomiation. Those differences which 
do exist are mainly due to definitional disparities in labor 
force concepts. 




LABOR FORCE CONCEPTS 



The labor force concepts utilized in the two censuses 
are basically the same. In each case, the labor force 
comprises those persons who are employed or unem- 
ployed. The employed are those persons who either 
worked during the week before census or were absent 
from their job for such reasons as vacation, illness, etc. 
The unemployed for the most part consist of persons 
who looked for work in the 4 weeks prior to census and 
were available to start work plus those who were on 
layoff from a job to which they expected to return. The 
remainder of the working age (16 years d over) 
population is classified as not in labor force. 

The census definitions of the "employed," the "unem- 
ployed,'* and the "not in the labor force" concepts for 
Canada and the United States are contained in appen- 
dix C Though the concepts are similar, there are some 
definitional differences which must be considered. The 
U.S universe includes all persons 16 years and over. 
For the purpose of this study, this universe has been 
adopted for the Canadian data as well, even though the 
Canadian definitions are normally based on the non- 
inmate population 15 years and over. The definitions of 

• the employed differ in that the American definition 
excludes unpaid family workers who worked less than 
15 hours in the reference week. These persons are 
placed in the "not in the labor force" category in the 
^' census but remain in the employed category in the 
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Canadian census. The Canadian census includes in the 
unemployed category persons who are not employed 
but have a job starting within 4 weeks of census day. 
The American census does not ask respondents if they 
have a "new job to start." In addition to these differ- 
ences, there are differences in the editing process used 
to arrive at the final labor force classifications. The 
effects of these discrepancies on broad labor force 
concepts are considered to be minimal, though smaller 
categories such as unpaid family workers may be sig- 
nificantly affected. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

Table 17 shows the classification of the immigrant 
and national populations by labor force activity. The 
number of Canadians 16 years and over in the United 
States was more than three times the number of 
Americans in Canada. A comparison of participation 
rates (the ratio of the labor force to the population 16 
years and over) reveals that Americans in Canada have 
higher rates than Canadians in the United States, 70.0 
versus 65.6 percent for males and 43.2 versus 39.6 
percent for females. The employment/population ratios 
were also higher for Americans in Canada, particularly 
for males where the difference was 66.6 percent com- 
pared to 62.5 percent for Canadians in the United 
States. The participation rates of the immigrant popula- 
tions were well below those for the total populations of 
each country. 

Data on unemployment (the ratio ot the unemployed 
to the labor force) have been include^ to complete the 
labor force picture. While the male unemployment rates 
for Canadians in the United States and Amencans in 
Canada compare very closely, they were lower than the 
rates for the total male population in each country. The 
unemployment rate of 8.1 percent for U.S.-born females 
in Canada is higher than the 4.6 percent rate for 
Canadian-born females in the United States but is not 
appreciably different from the unemployment rate reported 
for all females in Canada. 

PARTICIPATION RATES BY AGE 

Participation rates by age and sex show similar 
patterns for Americans in Canada and for Canadians in 
the United States (table 18). Males follow the standard 
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Table 17. Labor Force Activity for Population 16 Years Old and Over for the Immigrant and National Popu- 
lations, by Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Labor force activity and sex 



immigrant population 



N'atiOnSf pOp'jlat!0»*i 



Canadians in the 


Americans in 




United States, 


United States 


Canada 


Canada. 1981 


1980 


323,977 


113.085 


9.035.885 


81.732.090 


212.621 


79.205 


7,120,035 


61,416.203 


202.429 


75.295 


6.662.305 


57,494.405 


10.192 


3.910 


457.735 


,/yo 


111.356 


33.880 


1.915.850 


20.315.887 


48 


4.9 


6.4 


64 


65.6 


70 0 


78 8 


75.1 


62 5 


66 6 


73 7 


/ u. o 


471 911 


148.650 


9,395,045 


89.482,168 


186.860 


64.190 


4,871,040 


44.668.465 


178.185 


59.025 


4,450,605 


41,779,801 


8.675 


5.170 


420.435 


2.888,664 


285.051 


84,460 


4.524,005 


44.813,703 


4.6 


8.-; 


8.6 


6.5 


39 6 


43.2 


51.8 


49 9 


37.8 


39 7 


47.4 


46.7 



Males 

Labor force 

Employed' 

Unemployed 

Not in the labor torce ... . 

Unemployment rate 

Participation rate . . . . 
Employment/population ratio 



Females — 

Labor force 

Employed' 

Unemployed 

Not m the labor force 



Unemployment rate 

Participation rate 

Employment/population ratio 



'Includes Armed forces. 

Sources Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S Bureau of the Census) 
Canada), U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Charactenstics, 



and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
(PC80-1-D1-A) 



Table 18. Labor Force Participation Rates for the Population 16 Years Old and Over, by Age, Sex, and 
Country of Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Age group 



Total 

16 to 24 years ... 
25 to 34 years . . . . 
35 to 44 years . . . 
45 to 54 years . . . 
55 to 64 years . . . 
65 years and over 



Males 



Canadians in the 
United States 



65.6 
68.2 

92 4 
96 0 

93 0 
74.5 
183 



Amencans in 
Canada 



70.0 
70.9 
95.5 
97 2 
93.4 
79,5 
177 



Females 



Canadians in the 
United Slates 



39.6 
62 3 
61.7 
61.6 
58.2 
42.7 
7.7 



Americans in 
Canada 



43 2 
61.7 
65 7 
67.1 
57.1 
37.3 
6.9 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 



patterns of increasing rates up to the 35 to 44 age group 
before declining in older ages. For women, the overall 
higher participation rate for Americans in Canada is due 
to the higher rates found for those aged 25 to 34 and 35 
to 44 years, as these are the only age groups for which 
the rates of Americans in Canada exceed those of 
Canadians in the United States. 

Since there are significant differences in how the 
immigrant populations are distributed by age, it is pref- 
erable to compare participation rates which have been 
adjusted by age (rates which have the effect of age 
removed) in order to gain a more realistic comparison of 
the total rates. Actual and age-adjusted participation 
rates are presented in table 1 9. Age-adjusted rates were 
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calculated using the age distribution of t'^e Canadian 
(national) population as the standard for eacn sex 
group. The U.S. national rates have also been adjusted. 
Though the age distribution of Americans and Canadi- 
ans are similar, there is a greater percentage of Amer- 
icans in the 65 and over category—a factor which tends 
to lower overall participation rates. Standardization by 
age had the effect of narrowing the gap between the 
participation rates of the two immigrant populations. In 
fact, the age-adjusted participation rates of Americans 
in Canada are quite similar to those of Canadians in the 
United States for both sex groups. The age-adjusted 
rates for the immigrant populations are also quite similar 
to the national rates of Canada and the United Slates. 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND PERIOD 
OF IMMIGRATION 

In chapter 4, the study examined the composition of 
the immigrant populations by penod of immigration. In 
this chapter, the analysis is extended to a comparison of 
participation rates between Canadians in the United 
States and Americans in Canada by period of immigra- 
tion. The last two columns of table 20 contain rates 
which have been adjusted to remove the effect of 
inequalities in age distribution. A standard age distribu- 
tion has been applied not only to both immigrant popu- 
lations but also to each period of immigration. In this 
study, the age distribution of the Canadian population 
1 6 years old and over was used as the standard with 
each sex grouping being treated separately. 



After standardization, participation rates among the 
periods of immigration show a general tendency for 
rates to decrease as the length of residency in the host 
country decreases. For Canadians in the United States, 
marked decreases are observed for those immigrating 
after the 1965 to 1969 period. U.S.-born females in 
Canada show a noticeably lower participation rate for 
the most recent immigration period. These findings 
coincide with the tightening of immigration regulations in 
the United States and Canada, which place an increased 
emphasis on the reunification of families. 

While the overall participation rate for Americans in 
Canada is similar to the rate for Canadians in the United 
States, there are significant variations for females who 
immigrated between 1970 and 1974 and for males and 



Table 19. Comparison of Labor Force Participation Rates (Actual and Age-Adjusted) for the Two 
Immigrant and National Populations, by Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Participation rates and sex 


Immigrant population 


National population 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


United States 


Canada 


MALES 












Actual 


65.6 


70.0 


75.1 




78.8 




77.1 


7Q.2 


76.4 




78.8 


FEMALES 












Actual 


39.6 


43.2 


49.9 




51.8 


Age-adjusted 


51.3 


52.0 


51.6 




51.8 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 Census of Ca..dda (Statistics 
Canada): U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics (PC80-1-D1-A). 



Table 20. Comparison of Labor Force Participation Rates (Actual and Standardized by ,^ge) for the 

Population 16 Years and Over for Canadians In the United States and Americans In Canada, 
by Period of Immigration and Sex 



Period of immigration 


Actual 


Standardized 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americ?»ns in 
Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Amencans in 
Canada 




50.2 


54.8 


62.1 


64.1 


Before 1960 


42.5 


38.7 


66.7 


68.3 


1960 to 1964 


72.2 


73.1 


67.4 


68.5 


1965 to 1969 


69.9 


72.9 


64 7 


67.2 


1970 to 1974 


63 3 


73 4 


58.9 


66.8 


1975 to 1980(81) 


57.2 


67.1 


51.7 


59.3 


Males 


65.6 


/O.O 


77.1 


79.2 


Before 1960 


57.8 


54.4 


81.5 


83.1 


1960 to 1964 


85.5 


8^ 


81.7 


83.4 


1965 to 1969 


83 7 


83.8 


80.4 


79.8 


1970 to 1974 


80.4 


86.8 


76.6 


78.6 


1975 to 1980(81) 


69.9 


84.2 


65 8 


76.5 


Females 


39.6 


43.2 


51 3 


52.0 


Before 1960 


32.8 


27.6 


55 4 


55.9 


1960 to 1964 


61.3 


64.2 


56.1 


56.8 


1965 to 1969 


59.5 


62.8 


53.3 


55.3 


1970 to 1974 


50.9 


61.9 


46.2 


56.1 


1975 to 1980(81) 


45.8 


519 


38.4 


45.1 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada iStatistics 
Canada). 
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females who immigrated between 1975 and 1980/81). 
For these periods, the Americans in Canada have much 
higher rates than Canadians in the United States. Since 
participation rateb tend to increase with the length of 
residency in the host country, the lower participation 
rate for Canadians who immigrated kO the United States 
during 1975 to 1980 could in part be due to the 
difference in dates of the censuses. Americans who 
immigrated to Canada between 1975 and 1981 could 
have had as much as 1 4 months longer to adjust to their 
new environment 

Females who immigrated between 1970 and 1974 
show almost a IC-percentage point difference in age 
standardized participation rates (56.1 percent for Cana- 
dians in the United States versus 46.2 percent for 
Americans in Canada). Table 21 presents the actual 
participation rates by age group for the period of immi- 
gration 1970 to 1974 for females, as well as the labor 
force and population counts on which these rates are 
based. 

The participation rates for female Canadians in the 
United States who immigrated in 1 970 to 1 974 are lower 
than those of the female Americans in Canada for every 
age group except 16- to 24-year-olds. The major con- 
tributors to the disparity in participation rates between 
the two Immigrant populations are females 25 to 44 
years of age, as this age group accounts for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the respective immigrant popula- 
tions. Though females 65 years old and over represent 
a relatively small proportion of the population, the 
difference in participation rates for the two immigrant 
groups is extraordinary, 32.1 percent for Americans in 
Canada versus 8.0 percent for Canadians in the United 
States. 



WORK ACTIVITY— WEEKS WORKED IN 
REFERENCE YEAR 

In the previous section, labor force activity was 
examined by comparing participation in the labor force 
based on data reported for the week prior to the census. 
A different perspective on work activity can be obtained 
by considering the length of time, in weeks, respondents 
worked during the reference year, the reference year 
being the calendar year preceding the taking of the 
census. In the United States, the reference year was 
1979, and in Canada it was 1980. In both censuses, 
respondents were to include any week in which they did 
any work at all for pay or profit (including paid vacation 
and sick leave) or worked without pay on a family farm 
or in a family business. Persons who worked 50 to 52 
weeks full time were termed year-round, full-time work- 
ers in the American census, full time meaning the 
respondent usually worked 35 hours or more per week 
In Canada, a similar concept, full-year, full-time workers, 
was utilized. This category consisted of persons who 
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indicated that they worked 49 to 52 weeks, full time. Full 
time did not relate to a specific number of hours usually 
worked. Respondents were asked to indicate if most of 
their weeks worked were full or part time. In this study, 
in order to obtain a comparable base, the 50 to 52 
weeks category has been used to analyze both cen- 
suses. 

The percent distribution of weeks worked in the 
reference year is presented in table 22 for the immigrant 
and national populations. There is a striking similarity 
between the weeks distribution of the inimigrant popu- 
lations and their corresponding country of residence. 

The immigrant wcking populations differed substan- 
tially from each other. Canadians in the United States 
were more likely to have worked 50 or more weeks a 
year than were Americans in Canada. The same com- 
parison holds for the total working populations of the 
two countries. However, it is possible that the differing 
age distributions for the two immigrant groups were 
partly responsible for the discrepancies in weeks worked. 
The 16- to 24-year age group likely contains a large 
proportion of students who would have been in school 
for more than half the reference year. Consequently, the 
relatively larger percentage of 1 6- to 24-year-olds among 

Table 21. Labor Force Activity for Females 16 

Years Old and Over, by Age Group, for 
Canadians in the United States and 
.Americans in Canada Who Immigrated 
During 1970 to 1974 



Labor force activity and age 


Canadians 
in the 
United 
states 


Americans 
m Canada 


Females 


19.332 


21,690 


16 to 24 years 


3,616 


4.025 


25 to 34 years 


7,599 


9,920 




3.791 


4,395 


45 to 54 years 


1.831 


1.455 




1.313 


970 


65 years and over 


1,182 


920 




9.830 


13.425 




2.167 


2.395 


25 to 34 years 


4,003 


6,285 


35 to 44 years 


2.180 


3.180 


45 to 54 years 


966 


885 




419 


375 


65 years and over 


95 


295 


Participation rates 


50.9 


61.9 




59.9 


59.5 


25 to 34 years 


52.7 


63.4 




57.5 


72.4 


45 to 54 years 


52.8 


60.8 


55 to 64 years 


31.9 


38.7 


65 years and over 


8.0 


32.1 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United 
States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada 
(Statistics Canada). 
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Table 22. Percent Distribution for the Population 18 Years and Over Who Worked in the Year Prior to the 
Census, by Weeks Worked and Sex, for the Immigrant and National Populations: Canada, 1981 
and the United States, 1980 



Weeks worked and sex 


Immigrant population 


National population 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


United States 


Canada 


Msles 


10C0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1 to 26 weeks 


133 


170 


14 1 


175 


27 to 39 weeks. 


64 


7 7 


6 7 


8 1 


40 to 49 weeks 


129 


15 7 


12 7 


163 


50 to 52 weeks 


67 4 


59 6 


66 5 


58 1 


Worked full time. 50 to 52 weeks 


63 0 


56 4 


6? 5 


55 5 


Females 


100,0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1 to 26 weeks 


21 9 


29 0 


23 8 


27 2 


27 to 39 weeks. . . 


97 


108 


107 


98 


40 to 49 weeks , , . . . , 


14 9 


164 


14 7 


16 1 


50 to 52 weeks 


53 5 


43 7 


50 9 


46 9 


Worked full time, 50 to 52 weeks 


42 0 


34 9 


41 1 


38 1 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1980 census ot the United States (U S Bureau the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada) U.S Bureau of the Census. 1980 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics bulletin (PC80-1-01-A) 



Table 23. Percent Distribution of the Population 16 Years and Ove^ Who Worked 50 or more Weeks in the 
Year Prior to the Census, By Country of Birth, Period of Immigration, and Sex: Canada, 1981 and 
the United States, 1980 



Period of immigration 


Ma 


- 

les 


Females 


Canadians tn the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


Canadians in the 
United States 


Americans in 
Canada 


Before 1960 . . 


70 7 


64 3 


58 2 


51 4 


1960 to 1964 


65 1 


48.6 


50 9 


39 3 


1965 to 1969 


65 3 


55.9 


49 3 


42.9 


1970 to 1974 


66 3 


59 2 


46 3 


42.3 


1975 to 1980(81) 


55 2 


59 3 


36 4 


34 5 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1980 census ot tht United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 censub of Canada (Statistics 
Canada) 



Americans in Canada could produce a lower number of 
weeks worked. However, since the two national popu- 
lations also differ in a similar manner as those of the 
immigrant populations, economic conditions within Can- 
ada and ihe United States are the more likely cause of 
the different work pattems. Generally, Canadians engage 
m seasonal employment to a greater extent than do 
Amencans. 



WEEKS WORKED AND PERIOD OF 
IMMIGRATION 

The tendency for Canadians in the United States to 
have a gi eater proportion of their population in the 
full-year category than do Amencans in Canada can be 
further examined by considering period of immigration 
(figure 1 6 and table 23). For immigrants who arnved m 
their country of destination prior to 1975 especially 
those who arrived during the 1960's, Canadians in the 
United States have a higher proportion in the 50- to 



52-weeks category than do Amencans in Canada How- 
ever, for those who immigrated in the most recent 
period, there are smaller differences between the two 
immigrant groups. 

The percentage distnbutions of weeks worked for the 
categones 1 to 26 weeks and 50 to 52 weeks are 
displayed graphically ir. figure 1 6. A cL r pattern emerges 
for the female Canadians in the United States. Even 
though their concentration in the 50- to 52-weeks 
category is consistently greater than that of female 
Americans in Canada, representation in this category 
steadily declines in magnitude as the penod of immigra- 
tion has become more recent. At the same time, there is 
a corresponding increase in the proportion of population 
in the 1- to 26-weeks category. 

For Canadian males in the United States, the per- 
centage of the population in both the 1- to 26-weeks 
and 50- to 52-weeks categones remained relatively 
constant from 1960 through 1974. For those who immi- 
grated in the 1 975 to 1 979 period, there was a decrease 
in concentration in the 50- to 52-weeks category and an 
increase in the 1- to 26-weeks group. 
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1-26 27-49 50-52 1-26 27-49 50-52 1-26 27-49 50-52 1-26 27-49 50-52 



Male Female Male Female 

Source: Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States and the 1981 census of Canada. 



SUMMARY 

Amc cans in Canada participate in the labor force to 
a slightly greater extent than do Canadians in the United 
States. This fact is in part due to the older-age groups of 
the Canadian population in the United States. When 
adjustments are made for differences in age distribu- 
tion, the disparities in the participation rates are reduced 
significantly. An examination of participation rates by 
period of immigration reveals a similarity in pattern for 
both immigrant populations. The rates tend to be higher 
as the length of time in the recipient country increases. 
One possible explanation for this occurrence may be 
return migration or immigration to a third country on the 
part of immigrants who were unsuccessful in settling 
into their new environment. 

Canadian immigrants in the United States show a 
significant decrease in participation rate between the 
immigration periods 1965 to 1969 and 1970 to 1974. A 
similar decrease is noted for Americans in Canada 
between 1970 to 1974 and 1975 to 1981. These find- 
ings coincide with the introduction of tighter immigration 
policies and an increased emphasis on reunification of 
families in Canada and the United States. The age- 
adjusted participation rates showed the greatest varia- 
tion between the populations for those who immigrated 
in 1 975 to 1980/81 as well as females who immigrated 



during the 1970 to 1974 period. For the former period, 
the difference of 14 months between the taking of the 
censuses resulted i.< a longer adjustment period for 
Americans in Canada. A detailed look at females who 
immigrated during 1970 to 1974 reveals that Americans 
in Canada had much higher participation rates than 
Canadians in the United States for every age group 
except the 16- to 24-year-olds. This immigration period 
is also unique in that it is the only period in which 
Americans entering Canada outnumber Canadians enter- 
ing the United States. 

The distributions of the immigrant populations by 
weeks worked in the ref3rence year differ significantly. 
The Canadian-born immigrants in the United States 
have a heavier concentration of their population in the 
full-year category, 50 to 52 weeks, than do their coun- 
terparts in Canada. The reverse is true for the 1- to 
26-week grouping, where Americans in Canada have 
the larger percentage. 

When the data are viewed by period of immigration, 
these patterns in weeks worked are repeated for all 
periods with the exception of the most recent immi- 
grants. For this period (1975 to 1980/81) the distribu- 
tions by weeks for females are virtually the same, while 
for males, the pattern exhibited is in direct contrast to 
that of persons immigrating during earlier periods. 
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Chapter 7. Employment Characteristics 



The employment characteristics of the general pop- 
ulation of Canada and the United States (occupation, 
industry, and class of worker) adjust to changing eco- 
nomic conditions Employment characteristics measured 
within a census reflect one point in this balance of the 
supply and demand of labor Census data on the 
employment characteristics of the immigrant popula- 
tions of both countnes, however, are influenced by 
additional factors such as immigration policy, skill short- 
ages, employment benefits and their evolution over 
time Further, v/hen a study such as this one centers on 
a particular group of immigrants, the employment char- 
acteristics can be linked to specific conditions, and 
sometime events, in both countries. 

To examine the movement of labor between Canada 
and the United States can be quite an undertaking. 
From an economic point of view, these two countries 
have many similarities. High levels of technology, well- 
educated populations, and high income levels have 
allowed the development of strong service sectors 
Canada and the United States have always had impor- 
tant economic exchanges through imports and exports 
and through extensive business and banking networks 
In the past, the two countries have used immigration to 
resolve serious labor shortages in some areas, in 
addition, human factors such as family reunion, political 
and social environment, and job or career prospects 
may have played an important role in decisions to 
migrate, but these factors can only bo inferred from the 
data available. 

This chapter descnbes the comparative employment 
characteristics Canadians in the United States and 
Amencans in Canada The chapter has three sections: 
occupation, industry, and class of worker. 

Before proceeding to the descriptive analysis, some 
warnings to the reader are essential. Although the 
results presented in this study are based on similar 
census surveys, the employment characteristics data 
are affected by several diffp-ances in the methods and 
procedures oi aach census. Three major points must be 
remembered. 

First, the reader should keep in mind the gap between 
the two penods of reference (April 1, 1980, for the U.S. 
census' and June 3, 1981. for the Canadian census) 



'In fact, the US week has a "floating character" m that it is 
whatever week is immediately pnor to the week the questionnaire is 
Q eted 



Since the employment characteristics of both immigrant 
populations are dependent on current economic condi- 
tions, the direct comparison of these variables will 
necessarily be affected by some consequences of the 
diffenng reference periods (if only by seasonal factors). 

Second, in order to make occupation and industry 
data comparable, the Canadian data were adjusted (see 
appendix D). These adjustments are basically reassign- 
ments of the unit codes. Reassignments of groups, 
even if they compnse only a relatively small number of 
titles or establishments, are an imperfect method of 
adjustment. Ideally, industry and occupation information 
from the two censuses should be recoded using a 
common system of classification. However, this method 
of adjustment was unrealistic within the framework of 
this project and, therefore, was not used. The classifi- 
cation differences were reduced, but they still constitute 
a source of unaccountable gaps in the data. 

Third, one must remember that the penod of immi- 
gration IS measured at one fixed time (the census date). 
It IS, therefore, indicative of the sum of the events rather 
than of the total history of the movement of labor 
between the two countries. 

The 1981 census of Canada indicates that 134,000 
U.S.-born immigrants were part of the employed civilian 
labor force in Canada. In comparison, almost 377,000 
Canadian-born immigrants were co:«nted in the employed 
civilian labor force in the 1980 U,S census^. For Can- 
ada, this IS a significant deficit in number of almost three 
times that of the U.S. contnbution to the Canadian labor 
force. The size of each country's contnbution is, how- 
ever, only one side of the equation. Tnis contnbution 
should also be qualified by examining the industries and 
occupations which benefited. 



OCCUPATION 

For both censuses, occupation is defined as the kind 
of work done by an individual according to his/her main 
activities or duties (see appendix E for the wording of 
the occupation questions used in both censuses). Table 
24 presents the percentage distributions of the employed 
labor force by occupation for the two immigrant groups 
and the two national populations. 



''See appendix C for definitions 
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Table 24. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Occupation and Country of Birth: 
Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 







Americans m 


Total United 


Canadians in the 


Occupation 


Total Canada 


Canada 


States 


United States 


All occupations 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


Executive, administrative, and managerial 


92 


12 0 


104 


135 


Professional specialty 


13 3 


26 1 


1 2 3 


16 2 


Technicians and related support 


26 


2 3 


3 1 


30 


Sales 


8.8 


90 


100 


11 9 


Administrative support including clerical 


19 1 


16 3 


173 


17 7 


Service 


109 


9 1 


129 


11 4 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


53 


63 


29 


1 6 


Precision, production, craft, and repair 


14 6 


94 


1 r 0 


126 


Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors . . . 


80 


4 2 


93 


69 


Transportation and material moving 


48 


32 


45 


2 8 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 


34 


2 1 


4 5 


2 5 



Source- Appendix table A- 12 



Table 25. Percent Distribution of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by 
Occupation and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the Unitod States 



Occupation 


Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


All occupations 


100 0 


56 0 


44 0 


100 0 


52 8 


47 2 


Executive, administrative, and managenal 


100 0 


71 6 


28 4 


100 0 


67.0 


33.0 


Professional specialty 


100 0 


52 9 


47 1 


100 0 


50.6 


49.4 


Technicians and related support 


1000 


47 5 


52 5 


100 0 


55.0 


450 


Sales . 


100 0 


55.1 


44 9 


100 0 


50 1 


49.9 


Administrative support including clerical 


100.0 


17.4 


82 6 


100.0 


166 


83.4 


Service 


100.0 


42.3 


57 7 


100,0 


35 3 


64 7 


Farming, forestry and fishing. 


100.0 


76 2 


23.8 


100 0 


78 4 


21,6 


Precision, production, craft, and repair 


100 0 


90 0 


10.0 


100 0 


91 9 


8 1 


Machine operators, assemblers, and 














-'^noctors 


100.0 


76.1 


23 9 


100,0 


55 5 


44 5 


Iran tation and material moving 


100 0 


88 3 


11 7 


1000 


90 4 


96 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers. 














and laborers 


100.0 


77 5 


22 5 


100.0 


74 5 


25.5 



Sources* Appendix tables A-12, A- 13, and A-14 



Table 26. Percent of Employed Immigrants in Skilled and Specialized Occupations, by Country of Birtj, 
Period of Immigration, and Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Immigrant populations and sex 


Total 
employed 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960 to 1964 


1965 to 1969 


1970 to 1974 


1975 to 
1980(81) 


Americans in Canada 














Total , . 


49 8 


43 9 


43 0 


53 1 


55 6 


SPiO 


Male 


56 9 


50 2 


52 1 


60 0 


62 7 


65 8 


Female 


40 5 


34.9 


33 5 


44 5 


46 8 


44.7 


Canadians in the United States 














Total 


45 3 


44 0 


43 1 


44 8 


50 8 


55 8 


Male . . , 


57 7 


56 4 


56 3 


57 4 


63 5 


64 3 


Female 


31 5 


30 1 


28 5 


31 8 


35 9 


44 1 



Sources Appendix tables A-12, A-13, and A-14 
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For most occupational categories, the immigrant 
populations resemble the national populations of 
countries in which they work. There are, however, some 
notable exceptions especially for Americans in Canada 
compared with Canadians. 

Most noticeable is the large concentration of Ameri- 
cans in Canada in the professional specialty occupa- 
tions (26.1 percent of the employed labor force). It is the 
largest occupational group for Americans in Canada 
and is almost double the proportion for the total Cana- 
dian population (13.3 percent) 

Americans in Canada also have a larger proportion 
(12 0 percent) working in the executive, administrative, 
and managerial occupational group than does the Cana- 
dian population as a whole. The proportion of Ameri- 
cans in Canada is lower than the proportion of all 
Canadians in admini^ /ative support occupations; preci- 
sion, production, craft, and repair occupations, and 
machine operator, assemblers, and inspectors. 

The comparative importance of the farming, forestry, 
and fishing occupations for Americans in Cana'i? '-^ '^t 
also noted This occupational group has alr / 
times the proportion observed for Canadiar.- a\ ..\e 
United States (6.3 percent compared with 1.6 percent). 
In fact, it IS the only ^'jcupational catevjory whers the 
number of Americans in Canada exceeds that of Cana- 
dians in the United States (8,495 as opposed to 5,876). 
Similar relative patterns exist by occupation for males 
and females. 

Canadians in the United States have an occupational 
distribution quite similar to that of the total U.S. popula- 
tic 1 Only for the executive, administrative, and mana- 
gerial occupations and the professional specialty occu- 
pations do Canadians in the United States have significantly 
higher proportions than the United States popu'ation as 
a whole. 

The male/female ratio per occupational group is 
similar for both immigrant populations (table 25). The 
pr\\y sigrificant difference is found among tne machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors. Females repre- 
sent 44 5 percent of Canadians in the United States 
who are employed in this occupation group, compared 
with 23 9 percent for the Americans in Canada. Although 
detailed data are not available, this ratio probably 
indicates different mixes in the type of work done by 
men and women and differences in the industrial struc- 
ture of the two countries (especially manufactunng). 

These distributionr *)y occupation can also be viewed 
from another angle If one takes the share of the 
Canadian-born and U S -born immigrants in the execu- 
tive, administrative, and managerial occupations, the 
professional specialty occupations, the technicians and 
related sunoort occupations, and the precision, produc- 
tion, craft, and repair occupations together, it is clear 
that a substantial proportion of the immigrants coming 



from both countries are in what cau be broadly labelled 
"skilled" or "more specialized" jobs. In tact, these four 
occupational categories contain 49 8 percent ot the 
Amencans in Can?»da compared with 39.7 p^ "-cent for 
the total Canadian p nulation Similarly, 45.3 percent of 
^ .nadians in the United States are in these occupations 
compared with 38.7 percent for the total U.S. popula- 
tion. 

A Similar pattern emerges by period {table 26). As the 
period of ir-migration becomes more recent, there is an 
increased concentration in professional and highly-skilled 
occupations for both universes. These higher concen- 
trations can be illustrated by showing the evolution by 
period of the skilled and the more specialized occupa- 
tions, executive, administrative, and managerial, profes- 
sional specialty, technicians and related support, ar.d 
precision, production, craft, and repair. 

The Americans in Canada registered an important 
increase in the share working in highly-skilled occupa- 
tions between tho periods 1960 to 1964 and 1965 to 
1969, jumping 10 percentage pointo from 43.0 percent 
to 53. 1 percent. This rise is mainly due to the increase !»i 
the population working in the professional specialty 
occupations category from 22.7 percent for the period 
1960 to 1964 to 31.6 percent for the penod 1965 to 
1969 (see tables A.12, A-13, and A-14;. The growth of 
these persons employed in the professional specialty 
occupations is partially offset by a decline in the impor- 
tance of the administrative support category for this 
population. 

For Canadians in the United States, the increase in 
highly skilled occupations was more gradual and occurred 
later. The most important growth occurred between the 
periods 1965 to 1969 and 1975 to 1980, when the 
proportion of this population employed in highly skilled 
occupations went from 44.8 percent to 50.8 percent. 
This growth coincides with the decreasing importance 
of the precision, production, craft, and repair category 
(which accounted for 14.8 percent of this population's 
employed labor force dunng the period 196u to 1964 
compared with 7.1 percent for the period 1975 to 1980) 
and the simultaneous growth of the professional spe- 
cialty and the executive, administrative, and managenal 
categories. 

Although most of the m:.jOr findings above are appli- 
cable tr both sexes, there is a substantial gap between 
the proportion of males and females in the share that 
represent; the skilled occupations for ail periods. The 
gap results from the absence of women in the precision, 
production, craft, c^nd repair occupations (table A- 14). 
However, this gap is even more pronounced for female 
Canadians in the United States, who diso have a lower 
proportion in the professional specialty occupations 
than do Americans in Canada. Only for immigrants after 
1975 do these differences disappear. 
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Table 27. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Country of Birth and Industry: 
Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Industry 




Ml ilt;riL<ario III 


1 oiai uniiea 


V^anaUldrio III ine 


Total Canada 


v^di iciud 




VJilllt;U oldlcd 


All industries . . , 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 


52 


6 7 


3 0 


1 7 


Mining 


1 8 


1 5 


1 1 


06 


Construction 


63 


4 7 


5 9 


6 2 


Manufacturing, nondurable goods 


91 


61 


86 


74 


Manufacturing, durable goods 


10 2 


7 4 


138 


13 9 


Transportation, communication and other utilities 


8.3 


62 


73 


5.8 


Wholesale and retail trade. 


20 6 


177 


20 4 


198 


Finance, insurance, and real estate. 


56 


53 


60 


74 


Business and repair services 


39 


59 


42 


46 


Personal services ... . 


33 


3.2 


32 


37 


Entertainment and recreation services 


1 1 


1.8 


1 0 


1 6 


Professional and related services 


174 


28 1 


20 3 


23 9 


Public administration . . , , , 


7 2 


54 


53 


33 



Source: Appendix table A- 15 



Table 28. Percent Distribution of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Industry 
and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 



Industry 


Americans m Canada 


Canadians in the U .ited States 


Total 


Male 


Female 


al 


Male 


Female 


All industnes . . 


100 0 


56 1 


43 9 


1. jO 


52.8 


47 2 


Agnculture, forestry, and fisheries .... 


100 0 


73 1 


26 9 


100.0 


71 8 


28 2 


Mining 


100.0 


76 6 


23 2 


100.0 


84.7 


153 


Construction 


100.0 


86 8 


132 


100 0 


90.3 


9.7 


Manufactunng. nondurable goods 


100 0 


64.7 


35 3 


100 0 


59 8 


40.2 


Manufacturing, durable goods 


100 0 


81.1 


188 


100 0 


71 0 


29 0 


Transportation, communication, and other 














utilities 


100.0 


70 0 


30 0 


100 0 


68.3 


31.7 


Wholesale and retail trade 


100 0 


49.0 


51 0 


1000 


480 


52.0 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


100 0 


47 3 


52 7 


1000 


40 7 


59 3 


Business and repair services 


100 0 


b0 4 


49.5 


1000 


61 3 


38 7 


Personal services 


100 0 


34 9 


65.1 


1000 


31 3 


68 7 


Entertainment and recreation services . 


100 0 


55 0 


^4 7 


100 0 


57 5 


42 5 


Professional and related services 


100 0 


43 8 


56 2 


100 0 


33 1 


66 9 


Public administration 


100.0 


55 8 


44 1 


100.0 


55 4 


44 6 



Sources. Appendix tables A- 15, A- 16, and A-17 



INDUSTRY 

In both censuses, industry is defined as the kind of 
business or in justrial activity in which the person was 
employed dunng the reference week. The two national 
populations show a very similar distnbution by industry 
With durable goods manufacturing and professional and 
related services having somewhat higher concentra- 
tions in the United States than in Canada (Icible 27). In 
both countries, the largest number of workers is found in 
the wholesale and retail trade industry and in the 
professional and related service industries. 

For most industries, the immigrant population has a 
similar percentage as the host country's national popu- 
lation However, both immigrant groups have a higher 
concentration of the employed labor force in the pro- 
fessional and related services than does the total 
"Of 'ation of Canada or the United States. 
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Americans in Canada are characterized by their 
predominance in the professional and related services 
industries (28.1 percent as opposed to 23.9 percent in 
the case of Canadians in the United States). Also, a 
much larger percentage of Americans in Canada are 
employed in agriculture, forestry, p*^-" fisheries (6.7 
percent) compared with 1.7 percent . Canadians in 
the United States. 

For Canadians in the United States, manufactunng 
holds an important place. All rrianufactunng represents 
21 .3 percent compared with 13.5 percent for Americans 
in Canada. The difference in manufacturing is concen- 
trated for the most part in durable goods manufacturing 
industries with 1 3.9 percent ((or Canadians in the United 
States) as opposed to 7.4 percent (for Amencans in 
Canada). In fact, for Canadians employed in the United 
States, this industry is the third largest employer. 

■ 56 
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Figure 17. 

Employed Labor Force for Americans in Canada and Canadians in the United 
States, by Year of Immigration and industry 



Primary 



H Secondary 
] Tertiary 



Americans in Canada 



1959 
or earlier 



1960-64 i 



1965-69 ! 



1970-74 j 



1975-80 
(81) 



20 



Source Table 29 
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Table 29. Percent Distribution of Total Population 
and Immigrants, by Industrial Sector, 
Period of Immigration, and Country of 
Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United 
States, 1980 



Population ur« verse arxJ period 
of immigration 


All 
indus- 
tries 


Primary 
sector' 


Sec- 
ondary 
sector'' 


Tertiary 
sector ^ 


Total Canada 


100 0 


7 0 


25 6 


67 4 


Americans in Canada 


100 0 


82 


182 


73 7 


1959 or earlier 


100 0 


11 3 


195 


69 1 


1960 to 1964 


100 0 


66 


185 


74 7 


1965 to 1969 


100 0 


65 


162 


77 4 


1970 to 1974 


100 0 


67 


176 


75 7 


1975 to t98l 


100 0 


60 


176 


76 5 


Total United States 


100 0 


4 1 


28 3 


67 7 


Canadians in the United States 


100 0 


23 


27 5 


70 1 


1959 or earlier 


100 0 


23 


27 7 


70 1 


1960 to 1964 


100 0 


1 8 


29 8 


66 4 


1965 to 1969 


100 0 


1 ') 


29 0 


60 2 


1970 to 1974 


100 0 


3 ' 


25 2 


71 8 


1975 to 1980 


500 0 


37 


20 8 


75 4 



'Primary sector includes agriculture, forestry, fisherius. and mining 
'Secondary sector includes construction and all manufacturing 
'Tertiary sector includes all other industries 

Source Appendix table A- 15 



Examination of the ratio o\ males to females in the 
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two immigrant populations shows similar patterns (table 



28). However, there are notable exceptions. The pro- 
fessional and related services industries have a higher 
proportion of females for Canadians in the United 
States. On the other hand, the mining and business and 
repair industries have higher proportions of females 
among Amencans in Canada. 

Employment using the traditional breakdown of pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary industnes is shown in 
figure 17 and table 29. While the tertiary industnes 
sector IS of similar importance for both populations, the 
primary industnes sector clearly contains a significantly 
larger share of Amencans in Canada. For Canadians in 
the United States, it is the secondary industries sector 
which has the larger share. These results are consistent 
with the findings from the occupation data. The differ- 
ences in industry between the two populations tend to 
disappear as the penod of immigration becomes more 
recent. 

This convergence affects all sectors and reflects 
shifts in the industry distribution by period of immigra- 
tion Even the pnmary industries sector shows a narrow- 
ing of the gap between population distributions which 
has resulted from a decrease m the importance of the 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries industries for Ameri- 
cans in Canada. This trend coincides with a growth in 
the population of Canadians employed in the mining 
sector in the United States who immigrated in the 1975 
to 1980/81 period (tables A-15, A-16, and A-17). After 
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showing a broad gap for the two immigrant populations 
in the decade 1960 to 1989, the secondary industries 
sector experiences a narrowing of the margin and. 
finally, a reversal of the trend for the 1975 to 1980/81 
penod. This change is mainly caused by a large drop in 
the share of Canadians in the United States immigrating 
after 1969 who were employed in the durable goods 
manufactunng industnes. Finally, the te-tiary industries 
sector shows a pattern similar to that of the secondary 
industnes sector in that the greatest dispanty occurs for 
persons who immigrated dunng the 1 960*s. The parity of 
the share observed for the professional and related 
services industries for both universes in the 1975 to 
1980/81 penod is largely responsible for eliminating the 
gap. 



CLASS OF WORKER 

The class-of-worker concept places workers in dis- 
tinct categories. These categories are: wage earners (or 
paid workers), the self-employed, and unpaid family 
workers. In both censuses, respondents reporting self- 
employment in incorporated businesses are placed in 
the wage earners category. Self-employment can be 
considered as an indicator of the dynamism or entre- 
preneurship of a population. As indicated by table 30. 
both countries show an equal proportion of self-employment 
for the employed labor force. 6.8 percent. For immi- 
grants, self-employment has been noted as an impor- 
tant category, generally showing larger proportions than 
the native population (Borjas. 1985). Self-employment is 
often linked to certain industries. For instance, the 
agncultural sector is largely self-employed. Similarly, the 
personal and professional services sectors generally 
display higher incidences of self-employment. The com- 
parative configuration of both immigrant populations 
should be examJned. 

The most striking feature of the U.S.-born employed 
population in Canada is its comparative overrepresen- 
tation in the self-employed category. This is precisely 
2 0 points above the already high representation of the 
Canadian-born employed population in the United States 
in the same category (10.2 percent as opposed to 8 2 



percent). The importance of the agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries industries in Canada couId SAplain part of 
this difference since these industries are less often 
incorporated. 

The unpaid family work category in both countnes is 
relatively small, and the two immigrant populations 
show proportionately equal representation in this class 
Comparisons between the two countries are. however, 
affected by the conceptual and methodological differ- 
ences of the two censuses and. therefore, will not be 
discussed further in this report. 

When class of worker is examined by penod of 
immigration, two factors should be noted. First, the time 
of immigration seems important. It is presumably more 
difficult to become self-employed if one has immigrated 
recently because one has to acquire a certain knowl- 
edge of the labor market in order to have access to it. 
Second, the type of industry and occupation open to 
immigrants also has a beanng on the c!ass-of-worker 
distribution. The pnmary sector and some of the sales 
and service industnes of the tertiary sector favor self- 
employment. Table 31 shows the vanations between 
time penods for workers for the two populations. 

In both immigrant populations, the highest share of 
self-employment occurs for persons who immigrated 
before 1960. Amencans in Canada had 13.0 percent 
self-employed compared with 9.3 percent for the same 
period for Canadians in the United States. 

In addition, this period shows the highest relative 
share of self-employment for both immigrant popula- 
tions. This is consistent with the supposition that time 
and knowledge of the economic conditions favor the 
likelihood of success. It is also important to remember 
that the census measures O'^ly a specific point in time. 
Only persons who succeeded at self-employment and 
retained their immigrant status were measured. People 
who experienced difficulties theoretically could have 
returned to their native country or become paid workers. 

For most time penods. a larger share of A^mencans in 
Canada were self-employed compared with their coun- 
terparts m the United States. The smaller differences in 
the most recent penod. 1975 to 1980/81. is similar to 
the pattern m industry and occupation where there has 
been a convergence of the characteristics 



Table 30. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Class of Worker, Country of Birth, 
and Sex: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Class of worker 


Total 
Canada 


Americans in Canada 


Total 
United 
States 


Canadians in the United States 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total employed civilian labor foice 


1 1.043,695 


134.030 


75.035 


59.000 


97.639.355 


376.938 


199.091 


177.847 


All classeo of woiker 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


Paid workers 


92 6 


89 1 


86 6 


92 2 


92 6 


91 1 


88 5 


93 9 


Self«emp!oyed . . 


68 


102 


132 


6 5 


68 


8 2 


11 2 


49 


Unpaid family workers . . . . 


06 


07 


02 


1.3 


05 


0 7 


04 


1 2 



Q lurce Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 census ot Canada (StdUsiics 
I Jf^'ia): U.S Detailed Population Characteristics bulletin (PC80-1-D1-A) and appendix table f-iS^ 
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Table 31. Percent Distribution of the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Class of Worker, Period of 
Immigration, Sex, and Country of Birth: Canada, 1981 and the United States, 1980 



Class of worker 


Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


Total 
employed 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960 
to 
1964 


1965 
to 
1969 


1970 
to 
1974 


1975 
to 
1981 


Total 
employed 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960 
to 
1964 


1965 
to 
1969 


1970 
to 
1974 


1975 
to 
1980 


dU 1 H cbXbb 


























All classes of worker 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Paid workers 


89 1 


86 3 


92.4 


90.2 


89.7 


91 3 


91 1 


89 9 


92 9 


93 2 


92 0 


91 8 


Self-employed 


10 2 


130 


69 


9.0 


96 


8 1 


82 


93 


66 


60 


7 0 


7 3 


Unpaid family workers 


0 7 


0 7 


0 7 


0 8 


0 7 


06 


0 7 


0 7 


05 


08 


1 1 


1 0 


Ail A 1 CC 


























All Classes of workers 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


iooo 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


Paid workers 


86 6 


82 0 


90 6 


89 7 


88 1 


90 4 


S8.5 


86.9 


90 9 


91 9 


89 8 


89 5 


Self-employed 


13 2 


178 


92 


10 1 


11 6 


94 


11 2 


12.7 


8 9 


7 7 


99 


100 


Unpaid family workers . 


02 


02 


02 


02 


03 


02 


04 


04 


0 2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


FEMALES 


























All classes of workers . . . 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


Paid workers 


92 2 


92.4 


94 3 


91 0 


91 8 


92 5 


93 9 


93 3 


95.0 


94.6 


94.5 


94.8 


Self-employed 


65 


62 


45 


76 


7 1 


66 


49 


55 


4.1 


42 


3.6 


3.6 


Unpaid family workers 


1.3 


1 4 


1 3 


1 4 


1 1 


1 0 


1 2 


1 2 


09 


1 2 


1 9 


1 5 



Source Appendix table A- 18 



"^he male and female distribution patterns do not 
strictly conform to this overall pattern. For females, the 
gap between the two populations is wide for the post- 
1965 period Even the period 1975 to 1980/81 shows a 
significant gap. Of the female U.S.-born immigrants 
employed in Canada, 6.6 percent were self-employed 
compared with 3.6 percent for Canadian-born females 
employed in the United States. 

SUMMARY 

Close to 50 percent of A .luricans in Canada and 45 
percent of Canadians in the United States are in highly 
skilled occupations. Nationally, Canada and the United 
States have close to 40 percent of their employed labor 
force in these skilled categories. 

When industry is examined using the traditional pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary classification, the tertiary 
sector IS seen to be, by far, the largest group for both 
immigrant populations. This sector accounts for 74 
percent of Americans employed in Canada and 70 
percent of the Canadians employed in the United States. 
These proportions are substantially higher than those 
found nationally. 

Canadians in the United States have a greater pro- 
portion (28 percent) in the secondary sector represen- 
tation than in Canada (18 percent), while in the primary 
sector, the reverse is true with the Americans in Canada 
having the larger share, 8 percent compared with 2 
percent for the Canadians m the United States. 

Both immigrant populations demonstrate dynamism 
observable through self-employment ratios which are 
greater than those found for the overall population. 



Self-employment is 10 percent for Americans in Canada 
and 8 percent for Canadians in the United States 
compared with less than 7 percent of the employed 
labor force in the total Canadian or U.S. population. 
From the earliest penods (1965 or earlier) to the most 
recent penod (1975 to 1980/81), there is a constant 
growth in the proportion of workers in highly skilled 
occupations for both immigrant populations. The growth, 
however, occurred much earlier for the Americans in 
Canada. For this group, the share of the skilled occu- 
pations jumped from 43 percent to 53 percent between 
the periods 1960 to 1964 and 1965 to 1969 This jump 
is attributable to a growth of the professional specialty 
occupations. For Canadians in the United States, the 
increase in highly skilled occupations was more gradual 
It was mainly due to the growth of the professional 
specialty occupations and of the executive, administra- 
tive, and managerial occupations categories. 

The industry distributions for both immigrant popula- 
tions have a greater similarity for the most recent period 
of immigration than for earlier periods. The gaps observed 
in the three broad industry categories narrow or disap- 
pear in the period 1975 to 1980/81 In the primary 
sector, this is due to a decrease in the importance of the 
agriculture, fores*y, and fishenes sectors for the Amer- 
icans k: Canada that coincides with an increase of the 
mining sector for Canadians in the United States. Sim- 
ilarily, for the secondary sector, a large drop in the share 
cf ine durable goods manufacturing industries for Cana- 
dians in the United States after 1969 is responsible for 
the convergence of the proportions in this sector for the 
immigrant populations. The tertiary sector is almost 
equal for the two populations in this most recent period 
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of immigration largely because of the similar sizes of the 
professional and related services industries. 

The proportion of self-employed workers also vanes 
depending upon the length of ros^dency in the host 



country. The largest shares of self-employment are 
noted for the earliest period of immigration, 13 percent 
for A.mencans in Canada and b.3 percent for Canadians 
in the United States 



SO 



Chapter 8. Income Characteristics 



This chapter compares the income of Canadians in 
the United States to the income of the total U.S. 
population and that of other immigrant populations 
residing in the United States, Similarly, the income of 
Americans in Canada is examined in relation to the 
income of the overall Canadian population and other 
immigrant populations in Canada. The chapter con- 
cludes with a summary of the results derived from the 
data presented. 

Immigrants between Canada and the United States 
enjoy high income levels. Depending on when they 
immigrated, their average income equals or surpasses 
the average income of the native population. Several 
factors have contributed to the advantageous position 
occupied by these immigrants. In both countries, the 
immigration entry rules are biased in favor of those with 
well-above-average education and occupation The immi- 
grants tend to concentrate into large urban centers 
where their higher educational qualifications and occu- 
pational skills are in greater demand with commensu- 
rate pecuniary returns. Furthermore, the geographic 
proximity and similarities in lifestyle and language between 
Canada and the United States help these immigrants 
make a quick transition to their new milieu. 

According to J Brox (1983), post-World War II migra- 
tion between Canada and the United States is an 
economic variable, which suggests that migration between 
the two countries is a function of employment opportu- 
nities, anticipated income, and living and working con- 
ditions Sir the mid-1980's, however, revised immi- 
gration laws have made such migration much more 
difficult. 

B- Chiswick (1986) has estimated the length of 
residency required for earnings crossover (employment 
income exceeding that of the native population) to be 1 1 
years for immigrants from English Canada, Northern 
and Western Europe (excluding Ireland) to the United 
States. In Canada, R. P Beaujot, K. G Basavarajappa, 
and R Verma (1988) have found that the employment 
income of male immigrants to Canada surpasses the 
Canadian-born average after 1 to 5 years of residency 
for United Kingdom immigrants and after 11 to 15 years 
for Northern Europe immigrants. The implementation of 
regulations restricting immigration to selected individu- 
als possessing certain characteristics has emphasized 
the elite character of the immigrant population com- 
pared with the native population. Recent immigrants in 
both countries are generally better educated than ever 
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before and are found in greater concentration in mana- 
gerial and professional occupations. These characteris- 
tics compensate to a large extent for the handicaps of a 
new environment and needs for adjustment. 

Chapter 7 concluded that there has been a conver- 
gence of the employment characteristics of recent 
immigrants originating from Canada or the United States. 
Due in part to the selection process, most of the 
immigrants between the two countries are well edu- 
cated individuals in highly skilled occupations who are 
more likely to be self employed than the national 
populations. This convergence is mainly due to the fact 
that Canadians in the United States have become (since 
the implementation of the 1965 U.S. law on immigration) 
more similar in characteristics to Americans in Canada 
(M. Boyd, 1976). In fact, Canada has traditionally com- 
pensated for skilled labor shortages through increased 
immigration, and the United States being so close, has 
been one of the preferred sources of human resources 
(M. Boyd, 1981). 

These considerations suggest that the incomes of 
Americans in Canada and Canadians in the United 
States, especially the more recent immigrants, should 
compare favorably with the native populations. In addi- 
tion, these two immigrant populations should do well in 
comparison to the other immigrants living in their host 
country and should compare closely to each other. This 
last comparison, however, is not attempted directly in 
this chapter due to data limitations. These limitations will 
be discussed following a brief examination of the con- 
cepts used in this chapter. 

Income in both the Canadian and U 8 censuses 
refers to the total money income received by persons 
aged 15 years and over during the calendar year 
preceding census enumeration day. It is the sum of the 
amounts reported for individual questions related to 
wages and salaries, farm and nonfarm self-employment 
income, interest dividend or other investment ino~ ^e, 
various government transfer payments, and any other 
miscellaneous income such as retirement pensions, 
alimony, etc. Income data reported in the 1980 U.S. 
census refer to calendar year 1979, whereas the 1981 
Canadian census income data refer to the 1980 calen- 
dar year. Individuals immigrating to Canada in 1980 or 
1981 were asked not to report income received by them 
prior to their arrival in Canada. 

Data available for the income of Canadians m the 
United States were confined to published materials and 
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to a limited number of special tabulations from the 1980 
U.S. census. This pidced some serious linnitalions on 
the analysis. For example, mean income was used in 
this chapter only when published and based on true 
aggregate income Estimating mean income from distri- 
butions was not attempted. Another major handicap 
associated with the data availability was the absence of 
income data for immigrants according to age Consid- 
ering the two populations studied, information on age is 
crucial Almost 30 percent of Canadians in the United 
States and 24 percent of Amencans in Canada are aged 
65 years and over R. P. Beaujot, K. G. Basavarajappa, 
and R. B. P. Verma (1988) have noted that the income 
of immigrants in the age groups 1 5 to 1 9 and 65 to 69 is 
generally lower than that of the native population in 
Canada. Therefore, the older age structure of the two 
immigrant populations results in lowering the mean or 
median income as compared with the native population. 
Similarly, adjustments would have had to be made to 
take into account different levels of schooling and the 
differences in the Canadian and U.S. dollar. 

The remainder of this chapter is structured according 
to the different compansons that will be made. Firstly, 
the income of Canadian and U.S. immigrants will be 
compared with the income of the overall population of 
their host country. Secondly, the income of the two 
immigrant populations will be compared by penod of 
immigration. And thirdly, recent immigra'^ts onginating 
from both countnes will be compared w'th immigrants of 
longer residency and to immigrants from other coun- 
tnes. 

COMPARISON WITH THE OVERALL 
POPULATION 

Table 32 snows the median income levels for Cana- 
dians in the United States, Amencans in Canada, and 
the two national populations. For all persons with income, 
Canadians in the United States have similar median 
incomes as the total U S. population and Amencans in 
Canada have a median income level similar to all 
Canadians However, compansons of the income of 
full-time, year-round workers should take into account 
the differences in the labor force participation of the two 
populations and m their work intensity, that is the 
number of weeks worked in the calendar year either full 
time or part time. Chapter 6 showed that the immigrant 
populations have proportionately fewer persons work- 
ing full-time, year-round. The male and female immi- 
grant population compared with the total population 
generally has about 6 percent fewer lull-time, year- 
round workers among its members. This, of course, has 
an impact on the income distribution of these popula- 
tions. 



In fact, compansons of the median income of the 
full-time, year-round workers show higher income levels 
for the immigrants compared with the total populations 
of each country. The largest difference is founa between 
the Canadian-born male immigrants and the total male 
population in the United States. For these immigrants, 
the median income of the full-time, year-round '^'crkers 
IS more than 20 percent higher than that of the overall 
U.S. male population. Canadian female immigrants in 
the United States are also doing well with a median 
income over 16 percent higher than the overall U.S. 
female population. A similar situation is evident for 
Amencans in Canada although the differences are 
smaller. For instance, U.S.-born male immigrants in 
Canada who are working full-time, year-round have a 
median income that is 12 percen* higher than that of all 
Canadian males. Female U S -born immigrants enjoy a 
10-percent advantage. 

Another aspect of the income difference between 
these North American immigrants and their host country 
IS revealed by an analysis of the income distribution. 
Figures 18 through 21 illustrate the comparative distri- 
butions of the immigrants and the national population by 
income-size groups and by sex. Both male and female 
immigrants are well represented among the i.'^come 
groups with the highest salaries. These high proportions 
with upper incomes may be due to the presence of the 
relatively larger number of immigrants in managerial and 
professional occupations. Proportionally fewer immi- 
grants, particularly males, are found m the middle- 
income range ($15,000 to $24,999). For the lowest- 
income group (less than $10,000), the two immigrant 
populations differ very little. For both sexes, there is a 
slightly higher representation of U.S.-born immigrants in 
this category compared to the total Canadian popula- 
tion. The reverse is observed in the case of Canadians 
in the United States. 

According to these compansons, Canadians in the 
United States show a consistent picture. The median 
income of these immigrants, especially male, full-time, 
year-round workers, is well above that of the total U.S. 
population. The distnbutions by income size show smaller 
proportions of immigrants in the lower income groups 
and higher proportions in the upper income groups 
compared with the overall population. 

For Amencans in Canada, the picture is iiot as clear 
They show higher proport'ons in the upper income 
groups, but also have higher proportions in the lower 
income groups. An examination of the income of these 
immigrants by period of immigration may shed more 
light on these income differences. 
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Table 32. Median Income for Persons 15 Years Old and Over with Income m the Tv^o Immigrant and Two 
National Populations, by Sex 



Immigrant populations 


Males 


Females 






Full-time, year- 




Full-time, year- 




Total 




round workers 


Total 


round workers 


INCOME IN 1979 (U S. dollars) 












United States, total . ... 


12.357 




17,363 


5.263 


10.380 


Canadians in the United States 


" G, 339 




21,156 


5,255 


12.076 


INCOME IN 1980 (CANADIAN DOLLARS) 












Canada, total 


14.993 




20,749 


6.894 


13.400 


Americans in Canada 


13.964 




23,167 


6.792 


14,775 



Source Appendix table A- 19 



COMPARISON OF INCOME BY PERIOD OF 
IMMIGRATION 

Table 33 presents male and female median income 
levels for Canadians in the United States and for 
Americans in Canada by period of immigration. When 
these two immigrant populations are compared with the 
respective national populations, some interesting facts 
emerge. For example, the median income of Canadians 
in the United States is (with the exception of the period 
before 1960 for females) higher than the overall median 
income, irrespective of the length of residency. For 
those who immigrated prior to 1960, the median income 
of Canadian males in the United States exceeds the 
national average by 7 percent; for those who immi- 
grated between 1970 and 1374, by as much as 24 
percent. For Canadian women in the United States, the 
highest median income is noted for those who immi- 
grated during the penod 1960 to 1964, where it exceeds 
the median income of all women in the United States by 
almost 20 percent. However, for most of the periods of 
immigration, the Amencans in Canada show median 
incomes below that of the national levels. Surprisingly 
enough, immigrants from the more recent penods seem 
to fare better. Thus, the median income of U.S.-born 
males in Canada exceeds the national level only for 
those who immigrated in the 1970*s. While the median 



Table 33. Median Income for Persons 15 Years of 
Age and Over With Income for the Two 
National Populations and Two immigrant 
Populations, by Year of Immigration and 
Sex 



immigrant populations and year o( 






immigration 


Males 


Females 




Income in 1979 US dollars 


United States 


12.357 


5.263 


Canadians in the United States 


13.599 


5.255 


Year of immigration 






Before 1 960 


13.235 


4.976 


1960 to 1964 


14,335 


6.283 


1965 to 1969 


14.657 


5.988 


1970 to 1974 


15,330 


5.596 


1975 to 1980 


13,700 


5.518 




Income in 1980 Canadian dollars 


Canada 


14.993 


6.894 


Amencans in Canada 


13,964 


6.792 


Year of immigration 






Before 1960 


12,871 


6.216 


1960 to 1964 


12.201 


6.008 


1965 to 1969 


14.700 


6,584 


1970 to 1974 


16.606 


6.993 


1975 to 1981 


15.269 


6.003 



Source Appendix tables A-20 and A-21 
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Figure 18. 

Income Distribution for Male Americans in Canada and the Total Canadian Males 
Income Distribution (Canadian $) 
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Figure 19. 

Income Distribution for Female Americans in 
Canada and Total Canadian Females (In percent) 

Income Distrilxrtion (Canadian $) 
5.6 




Americans In Canada 

Source: Table A-19. 
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Figure 20. 

Income Distribution for Male Canadians in the Unfted States and Total U. S. Males 
Income Distributicxi (United States $) 
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Figure 21. 

Income Distribution for Female Canadians In the United 
States and Total U. S. Females (In percent) 
Income Distribution (United States $) 
2.5 
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income of female U S -born immigrants who came to 
Canada in 1370 to 1S74 iS about the sarne as for all 
Canadian females, the incomes are lower for all other 
periods. 

Figures 22, 23, 24 and 25 show that for immigrants 
(apart from U.S. -born females in Canada) the largest 
representation in the high income groups is found 
among those who immigrated recently. This is espe- 
cially true for male immigrants in both countries. In the 
United States, there is a distinct jump in the proportion 
in the largest income groups (particularly the 550,000 
and over group) for Canadians who immigrated after the 
1965 to 1969 period. This period coincides with the 
implementation of the 1965 U.S. immigration regula- 
tions Similarly, males born in the United States who 
immigrated to Ca''iada between 1975 and 1980 register 
the largest proportion in the high income group for all 
the periods. 

Finally, the distributions by income size and period of 
immigration show a relatively uniform income profile for 
both males and females immigrating to Canada or the 
United States. Thus, when compared with the total U S 
population, male and female immigrants born in Canada 
show a relatively smaller proportion in the lower income 
groups and a consistently larger representation in the 



higher income groups for most of the periods of immi- 
gration. For Americans in Canada, a q^'^'^''^' pattern iS 
also noticeable when compared with tl.o Canadian 
population. Both males and females have a higher 
representation among the lower income groups and a 
smaller proportion in the middle income groups. How- 
ever, the higher income categories of Americans m 
Canada have a proportionately larger share than those 
of the Canadian population for all periods. 

The high proportion of Americans in Canada in the 
lower income groups is noteworthy. For males, this can 
exceed that of the Canadian population by as much as 
10 points (34.6 percent of all CanaJians had an income 
of less than 510,000 compared with 44.8 percent of all 
Americans who emigrated to Canada during the 1960 to 
1964 period). Among female immigrants, a similar 
pattern is apparent although the differences are smaller. 
The data available for this study do not allow a detailed 
analysis of the causes behind this pattern. A possible 
and partial explanation might be related to retention and 
flow of immigrants. Since the American pooulation in 
Canada is older than the overall Canadian population, a 
higher proportion among the low income groups is not 
unexpected. On the other hand, Canadians in the 
United States have a relatively small proportion in the 
low income category even though they have an even 
older age structure than Americans in Canada. 



Table 34. Mean Income for Persons 15 Years Old and Over With Income for Native and Total Foreign-Born 
Populations, by Sex 



Population by nativity and year of m migration 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Total 


FuH-ti ne, year- 
round workers 






1979 incorTio 


in U S dollars 




UNITED STAIES 










Population 15 years and over 


15 124 


20,597 


6.928 


11,461 


U S -born population 


15,185 


20,631 


6.932 


11,454 


Total foreign-born 










Immigrated before 1970 


15.710 


22,486 


7,019 




Immigrated between 1970 and 1980 


11,617 


15.784 


6,494 


10.099 






1980 income in 


Canadian dollars 




CANADA 










Population 15 years and over 


16,918 


22,647 


8,414 


14 316 


Canadian-born population 


16,577 


22.407 


8,322 


14.355 


Total foreign-born 










Immigrated before 1970 


19.185 


24,616 


9.001 


14.867 


Immigrated between 1970 and 1980 


15 841 


20,636 


8,173 


12.528 



Source U S Buieau of the Census. f9d0 Census of Population, Detailed Population Characteristics, US Summary PC80 1 D1 A special 
tabulations frooi the 1981 cen*^ub of Canada (Statistics Canada) 
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Figure 22, 

Income Distribution by Year of Immigration 
for Male Canadians in the United States 



Percent 
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$10,000 
Source Table A-20. 
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Figure 23. 

Income Distribution by Year of Immigration for 
Male Americans In Canada 

Percent 



H Before 1960 
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Source: Table A-20. 
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Figure 24. 

Income Distribution by Year of Immigration for 
Female Canadians in the United States 

Percent 
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Figure 25. 

Income Distribution by Year of Immigration for 
Female Americans In Canada 

Percent 



Less than $5,000 
Source* Table A-23 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER IMMIGRANTS 

I So far, this chapter hac made comparisons between 
the two immigrant populations and the overall popula- 
tion of their hjst countries. The remainder of the 
chapter will mainly compare Canadian-born and U.S.- 
born immigrants with immigrants from other countries. 
Table 34 presents an initial picture by showing the 
average income for the overall population, the native 
population, and the total immigrai u populations. 

The i-^come of the overa"! population has been used 
as a basis for comparison in the previous tables. When 
this income is compared with the income of the native 
population, almost no differences are observed. How- 
ever, looking at the full-time, year-round workers, the 
largest difference in the average income is noted for 
males in Canada. The average income ot the overall 
male population (full-time, year-round workers) is S24G 
higher than the comparative average inv^ome of the 
native population, a difference of 1 1 percent. Moreover, 
when the average income of the native population is 
compared with the immigrant populations, important 
differences emerge. 



In the United States, the difference between the 
average income of the native population and the immi- 
grant population, not surpnsingiy, is greatest when it is 
compared with recent immigrants (those who immi- 
grated between 1970 and 1980), In fact, recent immi- 
grants in both countries show an average income 
considerably lower than the average income of the 
native population. The d;ffeicr,rje can oe as much as 24 
percent lower for male immigrants m the United States 
and 12 percent for female immigrants. Similarly, in 
Canada, recent male immigrants had an average income 
8 parcent lower than the native population, while the 
difference for women was 13 percent. Imm.grants with a 
length of residency of more than 10 years (i.e., those 
who immigrated before 1970) show higher incomes in 
both countries. Thus, pre-1970 immigrants in me United 
States have average incomes higher by 8 percent for 
males . id 7 percent for females compared with the two 
native populations. In Canada, pre-1970 immigrants 
enjoy an income advantage of 10 percent for males and 
4 percent for females. 

Table 35 ^w^ipares the average income of recent 
immigrants »^ ijll-time, year-round workers by country 



Table 34. ^5 Years Old and Over With Income for Native and Total Foreign-Born 



Population by nativity and year of immigration 



UNITFD STATES 

Population 1 5 yearb and over 
U S -born population 

Total foreign-born 
Immigrated before 1 970 
Immigrated between 1970 and 1980 



CANADA 

Pop». <-^.tion 15 years and over 
Canadian-born population 

Total foreign-born 
Immigrated before 1970 
Immigrated between 1970 and 19^0 



Males 


Females 




Full-time, year- 




^ull-time, year- 


Total 


round workers 


Total 


round workers 


1979 income in U S dollars 




15.124 


20.597 


6.928 


11,461 


15.185 


20.631 


6.932 


11.454 


15.710 


22,486 


7.019 


12.281 


11.617 


15.784 


6.494 


10,099 


1980 income in Canadian dollars 


16.918 


22.647 


8.414 


14.316 


1u.577 


22.407 


8.322 


14.355 


19.185 


24.616 


9.001 


14.867 


15.841 


20.636 


8.173 


12.528 
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Table 35. Index of Mean Total Income of Full-Time, Year-Round Workers Who Immigrated During 1970 to 
1980, by Country of Birth and Sex 



Country of btrth 


United States 


Canada 


Full-time, year-round workers 


Full-time, year-round workers 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Native population 15 years old and over 


1000' 


100 0' 


100 0-' 


100 0'' 




76 5 


88 2 


92 1 


87 3 


Europe , 


98 9 


93 6 


98 4 


85 6 


Greece 


72 0 


81 4 


68 9 


68 1 


Italy 


77 2 


82 1 


81 1 


73 0 


Portugal 


62 8 


70 9 


73 1 


64 8 


llnitpH i^'r\rttir\tY\ 
v^iiut^u rxiiiyuuiii 


136 5 


106 8 


114 6 


94 6 




89 8 


102 9 


84 3 


87 6 


China 


73 3 


87 9 


76 6 


79 8 


India 


1 10 2 


128 5 


94 3 


89 0 


Korea 


91 8 


94.6 


84.7 


82.6 


Philippines 


75 4 


1113 


79.2 


93 3 


Vietnam^ 


66 7 


84 2 


68 5 


71 8 


North and Central America 


56 9 


72.3 


93 3 


90.6 


Canada 


140 6 


113.7 


NA 


NA 


C'jba 


65 2 


76 5 


C) 


C) 


United States 


NA 


NA 


1152 


1119 


Oominican Republic 


46 3 


61 3 


n 


C) 


Haiti , , 


50 3 


71 5 


61 1 


71 5 


Jamaica 


64 6 


87 3 


76 9 


79 8 


Mexico 


49 0 


62 2 


92 1 


75 0 


South America . . . . 


75 4 


81 9 


77 7 


78 7 


Africa 


96 7 


97 2 


95 8 


91 4 



NA Not applicable 

'Index of 100 0 equals 20.63 i U S dollars for maies and 11.454 U.S, dollars for females (1980 U S census) 

^Index of 100 0 equals 22.407 Canadian dollars for rrales and 14.355 Canadian dollars for females (1981 census of Canada) 

'Data shown for Vietnam are for those who immigrated oecween 1975 and 1980 only 

^Not shown because data are based on too few observations 



Source Appendix tables A-22 and A-23 



of birth. Using an index presentation whereby I ' native 
population average income is 100, the [able bring? ou* 
clearly distinct results Firstly, n is obvious that almost all 
countnes of birth show recent immigrants with an aver- 
age income lower than the native population. In the 
United States, only nnmigrants born in the United King- 
dom, India, Canada, and the Philippines (females only) 
show indices above 100. In Canada, among the coun- 
tnes shown, only male immigrants from the United 
States and United Kingdom had indices m excess of 
100. 

Secondly, the indices shown for Americans in Can- 
ada and Canadians in the United States are very high. 
For instance, the average total income of Canadian- 
born male immigrants in the United States exceeds the 
native population average by more than 40 percent, 
even though they are recent immigrants. For females, 
the comparative positive differe.ice is almost 14 per- 
cent In Canada, very recent U.S. bom immigrants also 
show average income sup 'or to the native population; 
the average total income of j.S.-born immigrants exceeds 

Y^"the native population average by 15 percent for the 

sJ|^ males and 12 percent for the females. 



SUMMARY 

The income position of Canadians in the United 
States and Americans in Canada has been established 
in relation to both national levels and the income of 
other immigrants. The following observations were drawn 
from these compansons: 

• The income of Canadians in the United States is 
almost always higher than the national average when 
the income of full-time, year-round workers is com- 
pared Surprisingly, it does not seem to be affected by 
the length of residency in the United States. 

• The income of Amencans in Canada shows a dual 
picture. When compared with the overall population, 
there is a high concentration of U S.-born immigrants 
among both the lower-income groups and the higher- 
income groups. 

• With the exception of female U. S.-born immigrants in 
Canada, the largest representations of the high income 
groups are found among the recent immigrants (thosoi 
migrating between 1970 and 1980). " 

• While the mcome of all full-time, year-round recent 
immigrants was considerably lower than the income 
of the native population, the income of recent immi- 
grants born in Canada or the United States was well 
above t^Jncome of the native population. 



Chapter 9. Conclusion and Future Directions 



Every study of immigration between countnes is 
limited by the data available. Consequently, the effects 
of immigration on both the contributing and recipient 
countries can only be partially understood. Emigration 
information is especially deficient. However, in recent 
years, there has emerged an increasing awareness that 
international cooperation is the fundamental (and prob- 
ably only) means to improve the base of information on 
migrants both by origin and destination. 

This study has taken advantage of the capacity of the 
national data systems of the United States and Canada 
to undertake a unique study of two adjacent countries 
possessing great similarities, along with significant dif- 
ference3. The merging of data underlying this study has 
provided new insights into the exchange of people 
between Canada and the United States. International 
migrants are not a random selection of people but are 
weighted in favor of persons with both realized and 
potential skills available to the receiving nation. Although 
this study commenced with the intent of examining the 
incomingmigrantsastwo entities, the concept of "exchange" 
eventually became an irresistible frame of reference. If 
for no other reason, exchange becomes an overriding 
concept because migration between Canada and the 
United States has become increasingly restrictive and 
selective in recent years. What has been learned from 
this undertaking? 



OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 

The previous chapters have provided a detailed 
assessment by variable of the important highlights 
gleaned from the matching data from the 1980 U.S. 
Census and the 1981 Canadian census. The objective 
here is to lay out a resume of these highlights in order to 
capture something of the nature and significance of this 
cross-sectional picture of immigration. Table 36 pre- 
sents the key indicators emerging from the characteris- 
tics of Americans in Canada and Canadians in the 
United States. Again, it is emphasized that this data set 
is a cross-section describing current characteristics 
and not characteristics at the time of immigration. These 
cross-sectional data lack a historical, longitudinal dimen- 
sion. Nevertheless, these cross-sectional characteris- 
tics are a consequence of the history of restraints and 
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controls affecting the flow of migrants across the Canadian- 
U.S. border. Before exploring this latter point, an over- 
view of the empirical findings providos a unique charac- 
terization of the differences and commonalities in the 
U.S.-Canada migration pattern. 

At the outset, it is readily apparent that the balance of 
migration, i.e., some 843,000 Canadians in the United 
States vs. 302,000 Americans in Canada, is heavily 
weighted in the direction of the United States. Almost 
two-thirds (64.7 percent) of Canadians in the United 
States came before 1960. On the other hand, only 44.2 
percent of Americans in Canada entered prior to 1960. 
Some 6 of every 10 Canadians in the United States 
moved south before age 25, while about 7 of 10 
Americans in Canada went north before that age. These 
differentials are reflected in the median age of 53.6 for 
Canadians in the United States and only 40.5 for 
Americans in Canada. For both countries, the immigrant 
populations have an older age structure than the respec- 
tive populations at large. Almost 30 percent of Canadi- 
ans in the United States and some 24 percent of 
Americans in Canada are 65 years of age or more. 

Related to the fact that Canadians in the United 
States migrated earlier, is the low overall sex ratio 
(70.5). Since these migrants are older and since females 
have a longer life span, females greatly outnumber 
males. Also associated with earlier migration is the 
lower overall educational achievement of Canadians in 
the United States. In contrast, the younger population of 
Americans in Canada has a far higher educational level 
than Canadians in general. 

In terms of economic activity, labor force participation 
is higher among the Americans in Canada. On the other 
hand, for those who worked in the year preceding the 
census, 53.0 percen* of Canadians in the United States 
worked full time, versus some 46.5 percent of Ameri- 
cans in Canada. The occupational distribution reflects 
the selectiveness of immigration controls. If executive, 
administrative, and managerial occupations and profes- 
sional specialty occupations are considered the core of 
high skills of concern in "brain dram" discussions, 
Canada relatively has not experienced a "drain" of 
resources. Some 4 of 10 (38.1 percent) Americans in 
Canada versus 3 of 10 (29.7 percent) Canadians in the 
United States fall in these occupations. Among recent 
immigrants (1970 to 1980), the proportions of such 
immigrants are higher and almost equalized at 44.1 
percent vs. 44.9 percent, respectively. In both countries, 
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the highest proportion of immigrants fall in the industnal 
sector representing professional and related services. 
Again, Americans in Canada have a higher representa- 
tion in this sector at 28.1 percent in contrast to 23.9 
percent for Canadians in the United States. This domi- 
nance of professional and related services is even more 
apparent among more recent (1975 to 1980) migrants 
with both immigrant groups approaching one-third of all 
immigrants in that category. 

Using the above as the key characteristics, what 
profile of the typical immigrant emerges? Looking at 
both immigrant groups, the typical immigrant is: 

a. older than the rest of the population; 

b. likely to have migrated to Canada or the United 
States before age 25; 

0. more often female, especially among the elderly (65 
and over); 

d. more highly educated than the population-at-large; 
and 

e. if working, in more skilled occupations than non- 
immigrants. 

The profile that emerges for both Americans in 
Canada and Canadians in the United States is that 
these populations are selective. Both countries receive 
immigrants of either above-average education ano occu- 
pational skills or immigrants achieving above-average 
education and occupations at some point after arrival. 
What factors have contributed to this immigrant profile? 

DETERMINANTS OF IMMIGRATION 
EXCHANGE 

The imrr..gration door between Canada and the United 
States has been gradually closing (see chapter 2). The 
general direction of immigration legislation in both Can- 
ada and the United States since the 1960's has been to 
control not only the levels of total immigration but also 
the levels from specific countries and regions. Prior to 
1965, neither U.S. nor Canadian immigration laws sub- 
stantially f otricted immigration flows from the other 
country. However, in the United Spates, the 1965 Immi- 
gration Act (effective in 1 968) brought significant change, 

1. e., a limitation of 120,000 immigrants annually for the 
Western Hemisphere. "This was the first immigration 
limitation imposed on immigration from U.S. neighbors 
in its own hemisphere" (Bogue, 1985:356). Still, no limit 
was set by specific Western Hemisphere countries. 
However, in 1976, new legislation established a ceiling 
of 20,000 from any one country. Carlson (1985:313) 
states well the present situation: 

*ne current United States immigration policy 
allows for 270,000 immigrants with a ceiling of 
20,000 per country, but also allows for immediate 



relatives and special immigrants to enter without 
numencal limitations. Other kinship relatives are 
admitted under one of four preferences and cer- 
tain skilled or highly trained people enter under the 
remaining two occupational preferences. When 
combined, over 500,000 legal immigrants have 
entered the country each year since 1980." 

Since 1980, considerably less than 20,000 per year 
arhved from Canada (appendix table A-5) with the 
decline from over 40,000 commencing in 1968. 

In Canada, specific ceilings of immigrants to be 
allowed admission did not enter the picture until the new 
immigration act of 1976. With the 1976 legislation 
(proclaimed in force April 10, 1978), the government 
states its intended number of immigrants for the coming 
year. Since 1980, Canada has admitted slightly over 
100,000 immigrants on average per year. Of these, 
some 8,000 per year had origins in the United States. 
The overall effect of this legislation has been to reduce 
the volume of immigration to Canada (including immi- 
gration from the the United States). 

In summarizing the changing levels of U.S. and 
Canadian immigration in recent years, table 37 and 
figures 26 and 27 illustrate the trends in .^migration 
from 1951 to 1988. Total immigration into the United 
States hat been increasing while Canadian immigration 
has been Q3creas«ng since the 1965 to 1969 period. 
Looking at W e proportions of U.S. immigrants of Cana- 
dian origin, the decline since 1960 to 1964 has been 
continuous arid significant from 1 1 .8 percent to only 1 .9 
percent by the 1980 to 1988 period. This decline no 
doubt reflects tightening legislation on hemispheric immi- 
gration. The proportion of Canadian immigrants from the 
United States declined from a high of 13.2 percent in th3 
1 970 to 1 974 period to only 4.8 percent of all immigrants 
by 1980 to 1988. Again, changes in Canadian immigra- 
tion laws had consequences on those entering from the 
United States. 

Beyond immigration ceilings and quotas, in both 
Canada and the United States, the past 25 years have 
brought new and explicit objectives for immigration 
policy. Countering the discriminatory aspects of past 
immigration, both countries reduced Northern European 
immigration with Africa, Asia, and Latin America emerg- 
ing as the dominant regional sources of immigrants 
Combined with the increasing erohasis on family reuni- 
fication in admitting immigrants that has developed in 
both countries, the "pull" for such family immigration, 
along with powerful economic incentives, is much stron- 
ger from other world regions than between Canada and 
the United States. For example, in 1984, half (49.7 
percent) of all immigrants to Canada entered under 
"family class" with two-thirds of these from Asia and 
Europe. In fact, three-fifths (60.8 percent) of the U.S. 
immigrants to Canada in 1 984 were family class. (Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada, 1986:48-51). 
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Figure 26. 

Immigrants to the Unfted States from Ail Countries and 
From Canada: 1951-1988 
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Figure 27. 

Immigrants to Canada From All Countries and 
From the United States: 1 951 -1 988 
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Table 36. Comparative Highlights of Canada-U.S. Immigration Study 



ITEM 



Data base reference 
points (Date of 
census) 

Number 

Penod of immigration 
Age 

Sex Ratio 

Age at immigration 



Destination 



Marital Status 



Fertility 



Education 



Labor Force 
Participation Rate 

Worked Full-time 
50-52 Weeks 
(worked in 1979(80)) 

Occupation 



Industry 



Class of Worker 



Income 



UNITED STATES 

{CanauiaM-Sorn ImiTngrariiS) 



CANADA 

(United Siyies-Born immigrants) 



OBSERVATION 



1 April 1980 



3 June 1981 



842,900 Canadian-born immigrants 301 ,500 U.S -born immigrants 

64.7% immigrated before 1960 44.2% immigrated before 1960 

Median age of 53 6 with 29.3% Median age of 40.5 with 24.2% 

65 years or over 65 years or over 

70.5 for total group 



Some 6 of 10 migrated to U S. 
before age 25 

Shift over time from northern 
state to southern state 
destinations (residence) 



Higher proportion ever marned 
and widowed 



Similar to U.S. population in 
general 



Slightly higher than for total 
population in U.S. 



Male rate is 65.6 and 
female rate is 39.6 

Total IS 53.0 with 
male at 63.0 and 
female at 42.0 



79 3 for total group 



Some 7 of 10 migrated to 
Canada before age 25 

Shift over time from Quebec 
and Prairie provinces to 
Ontario and British Columbia 
destinations (residence) 

Higher proportions divorced 
and lower proportions 
separated 

Similar to Canadian 
population in general 



Higher overall educational 
level than general population 



Male rate is 70.0 and 
female rate is 43.2 



Total is 46.5 v;ith 
mate at 56 4 and 
female at 34.9 



Less concentration than 
counterparts with Administrative 
Support Occupations (17.7%) and Occupations 
Prof essonal Specialty Occupations 
(16.2%) highest 



High concentration (26 1%) in 
ProiGSSional Specialty 



Professional and Related 
Services is 23 9% (highest) 



Self-employed vis-a-vis 
general population 



Median income of full-time, 
year-round workers was higher 
for both males (21.8%) and 
females (16 3%) than 
comparable workers in the 
overall population 



Professional and Related 
Services is 28.1 (highest) 



Self-employed high compares 
to general population and 
higher than counterparts 
(Canadian born in U.S.) 

Median income of full-time, 
year-round \\orkers was higher 
for both males (1 1.7%) and 
females (10.3%) than 
comparable workers in the 
overall population 



14 month differential 
allows unknown chance of 
double counting 



U.S.-born immigrants 
tended to migrate later 

Immigrants have older age 
structure than total 
population 

Pattern similar with 
older migrants having 
lower ratios 

Immigration of elderly/ 
retired is not common 
pattern 

Changes in regional 
destinations is basic 
feature of immigration 
flows 

These aspects reflect age 
structure 



Similarities to general 
populations reflect early 
immigration (under 25) of 
high proportions, 
indicator of assimilation 

U.S. born in Canada have 
considerably higher 
proportion with university' 
degree or higher 
attainment 

Males aged 16-64 among 
U S.-Born in Canada 
consistently higher 



By period of immigration. 
Professional Speciality 
Occupations increase in 
importance to 1975-1980 
period in both countries 

By 1975-80 penod of 
immigration, Professional 
and Related Services 
category approaches one- 
third of immigrants in 
both countries 



Contrary to the 
experience of recent 
immigrants from other 
countries, income of 
recent immigrants who were 
full-time, year-round 
workers from Canada or the 
United States were well 
above the income of the 
native populations of 
either country 
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In summary, migration between Canada and the 
United States has changed dramatically during the past 
quarter century. Both countries have increasingly turned 
elsewhere for immigrants with priorities shifting to meet 
the humanitarian needs of less-developed world regluns, 
settling refugees, and bringing together of families and 
kin. At the minimum, the mutual restrictions (family or 
job skill requirements) on immigration is a partial barrier 
to legal movement betv/een Canada and the United 
States along a long, common border (Brox, 1983: 6). 
This trend is in marked contrast to recent moves toward 
free trade between the two nations. 

Emigration 

Even though, for both Canadian-born and U.S.-born 
populations, the most attractive alternative for resi- 
dence is the neighboring country, neither country nas 
ever "pushed" emigration to the other. Neither Canada 
nor the United States has ever had a period when 
emigration was fostered. Simply, encouragement of 
emigration has not been a policy. If anything, the 
reverse has been the case. In the United States, there is 
a long, established culture of building a new nation as a 
unique land of freedom with an openness to immigrants 
as a source of strength. Canada perhaps has less of a 
tradition of breaking with the past; however, immigrants 
have generally been viewed as basic to population 
building and welcomed to fill the great Canadian space. 
Emigration or even return migration is usually a puzzle 
to Canadians and Americans. However, as the data 
used in this study illustrate, Canadians are accustomed 
to natiye-born Canadians moving to the United States or 
foreign-born migrants returning to their land of origin or 
migrating to the United States. The ideology of seeking 
better opportunities makes emigration acceptable, if 
regrettable. Even though emigratton is reluctantly accepted, 
neither country has ever restricted emigration legally. 

Given this social and political acceptance of emigra- 
tion, especially to the United States or to Canada, and 
the ease of assimilation and adjustment generally in 
moving between Canada and the United States, the low 
levels of official immigration in recent years are probably 
quite remarkable. This is especially so given the added 
features of geographic adjacency, the ease of crossing 
a long, generally open border, and the cultural/lan- 
guage commonalities of the two countries. Despite this 
anomaly, the "quiet immigiation," described earlier, 
between Canada and the United States has retained its 
"low profile." Perhaps the general ignoring of emigra- 
tion by both countries until recent times (Warren and 
Kraly, 1985) has contributed to this situation. 

IHegal Immigration 

Even if official, legal migration between Canada and 
the United States has reached unprecedented low 
levels in recent years, it would be naive to assume that 



some unc etermined amount of undeclared, illegal migra- 
tion does not occur, especially in l.ght of the !avorable 
conditions described above (geography, sjcial, and 
political cor.ipatibility, ease or assimilation, e'.c.) facilitat- 
ing movemer.* between the two counthes. However, a 
recent study (Warren and Passel, 1987) estimated that 
only 25,000 undoo'imented immigrants from Canada 
were counted in the i3B0 censu?i. Ir there were more 
undocumented immigrants, they were not counted in 
the 1980 census. 

There may, in fact, be another category of migrants 
between Canada and the United States. Somewhere in 
between legal t. id illegal immigration, there probably 
occurs a significant amount of "quasi-legal" movement 
between Canada and the United States. The scenarios 
vary from families with mixed Canada-U.S. citizenships 
going back and forth to temporary work/holiday trips 
that extend for considerable periods. Given the massive 
volume of movements across this border, there is not an 
accounting system for such movement. 

Currently, about 25,000 persons per year officially 
migrate across the border between the United States 
and Canada (based on tables A-3 and A-5). Generally, 
this is international migration of a different order than an 
irreversible move from, for example. Southeast Asia to 
Canada or the United States. 

Perhaps, more remarkable is that this small number 
of migrations takes place against a backdrop of many 
millions of border crossings between Canada and the 
United States each year. For example, in 1985 (not an 
unusual year), there were over 37.4 million visits to the 
United States by Canadian residents and some 34.1 
million visits by United States residents to Canada 
(Statistics Canada, 1986). That is a total of some 71.5 
million crossings in that year. Obviously, official migrants 
are a vpry small proportion of the tote' "^o - ement of 
people across this border in any year. 

The Border Regions 

In fact, focusing on only border States and provinces, 
international migration has many of the characteristics 
of short and intermediate distance movement (Speare, 
1974; Pryor, 1981) in response to short-term labor 
market needs. In such a setting, the controls on immi- 
gration are more likely to thwart relatively simple, non- 
traumatic migration tha»t international migration seeking 
refuge from persecution and/or "once-in-a-lifetime" vast 
economic betterment. In order to add another dimen- 
sion to the dynamics of the border as a barrier to 
population movement, the unanswerable question can 
be posed: What would border, short-distance migration 
be between Canada and the United States if viewed 
hypothetically as only interstate or interprovincial move- 
ment? This hypothetical question is based on the premise 
that the border is a deterrent (as intended) to migration 
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among two populations prone to high migration other- 
wise to domestic contiguous and noncontiguous subna- 
tional regions. Looking at an earlier, fiontier age in 
Canada/U.S. development, Hansen observed: 

"Every Canadian who settled in the United States 
and every American who went to the Dominion 
undoubtedly thought of his motives and experi- 
ences as unique. But the historian can usually 
classify him, and these classifications are associ- 
ated with some of the fundamental transforma- 
tions of North American society. The crossing and 
recrossing of the boundary were not part of a 
haphazard, aimless wandering. They represented 
a search for the opportunities offered by land, 
factories and cities. Fortunately, the governments 
of the two nations did not add to the difficulties by 
imposing artificial or selfish restnctions; and the 
people themselves were not hindered by senti- 
ment. The farmer emigrating from east to west, the 
artisan in search of a factory job, the young man 
looking for a position in bank or office, viewed the 
continent as a whole. They sought neither the 
United States nor Canada, but America and oppor- 
tunity." (Hansen, 1940:190). 

Immigration policies of both nations have evolved to a 
much different situation in the 1980's. 

In * oth countries, there is a high propensity to move 
between subnational jurisdictions. Obviously, it is very 
precarious to infer anv fixed notion as to what extent or 
frequency these migrants could have been State-to- 
province or province-to-State migrants if not othenwise 
deterred. No information is available as to what propor- 
tion of these migrants were seeking objectives that 
could have been satisfied in their minds on either side of 
the border. Of course, there are social and psychologi- 
cal as well as legal barriers to deciding to migrate to 
either country. Nonetheless, it would be highly implau- 
sible to conclude that the number would be zero. The 
point is rather obvious: the tight controls on United 
States-Canada migration have no doubt thwarted con- 
siderable movement across the border that would oth- 
erwise have occurred. 



THE BALANCE OF MIGRATION 

Silateral studies of the type attempted herein inevi- 
tably invite interest in the symmetry, or lack thereof, in 
the immigration patterns found. Admittedly, a study of 
the long-term exchange of native-born populations on a 
cross-sectional basis is a simplistic model for analysis. 
However, even that achievement provides for the f-rst 
time a base of data to compare the "balance" in the 
exchange of migrants. "Balance" is used here in the 
sense of specific charactenstics of the two immigrant 
populations. "Balance" (in the sense of favonng one 
country versus the other) is neither intended nor realistic 
since the information available in the census is highly 
circumscribed and does not allow measurement of the 
lifetime contributions of each immigrant. An additional 
dilemma in the measurement of the balance in the 
Canada-U.S. migrant exchange is that this exchange 
does not take place within a closed system. As this 
study has shown, Canada-U.S. migration is only a small 
portion of the entire immigration process on a world 
basis for either country. 

This study has demonstrated that the exchange of 
immigrants is far from symmetrical even in terms of 
numbers. Obviously, the United States attracts far more 
Canadian-born immigrants than the reverse. Still, the 
level of Canadian-born migration to the United States is 
of small impact given the size of the United States and 
its present capacity to absorb some half-million immi- 
grants per year with less than 3 percent being of 
Canadian origin. 

"Impact" is another dimension of the asymmetry of 
this immigration relationship. The issue in Canada over 
the loss of its population (especially the highly skilled, 
managers, researchers, academics, members of the 
medical profession, and similar professionals) to the 
United States is a long-standing concern. Within this 
environment of awareness of immigration, a basic assess- 
ment of exchange is worthwhile. Within the daia made 
available for this study, initial, limited reviews of specific 
aspects of the migrant exchange between United States 
and Canada can be presented. 



Table 37. Immigration Trends, Canada and United States (Based on Country of Birth) 



Years 



1955 to 1959 
1960 to 1964 
1965 to 1969 
1970 to 1974 .. 
1975 to 1979 . 
1980 to 1984 . . 
1985 to 1988 



Total immi- 
grants to 
Canada 



788.746 
456.143 
909.882 
794,284 
650,633 
570.278 
497.134 



U.S.-born 
immigrants to 
Canada 



42.928 
45,327 
78.614 
104.603 
57.805 
36,497 
23.818 



Percent of 
U,S.-born to 
total immi- 
grants 



54 
99 
8.6 
132 
89 
64 
4.8 



Total immi- 
grants to 
United States 



1.400.233 
1.419.013 
1,794.736 
1.923.413 
2,261,750 
2.825,036 
2.416,258 



Source- Appendix tables A-2. A.4. and A-6 



Canadtan- 
born immi- 
grants to 
United States 



138.964 
167,482 
136,371 
54.313 
58.269 
57,767 
46,083 



Percent of 
Canadtan-born 
to total immi- 
grants 



9.9 
11.8 
7.6 
28 
2.6 
20 
1.9 
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Table 38. Hypothetical Canadian Population, 1981, with "Repatriation" of Demographic Surplus from the 
United States 



(Numbers in tnousands) 



Population 


Enumerated 1981 
native-born 
population 


"Surplus" frcm 
U.S. returned 


Total 




Percent change 


Total 


20,216 3 


541.4 


20,757.7 


+2 7 


Male 


10.047.2 


215.1 


10.262 3 


+2.1 




10.169.1 


326 1 


10,495 2 


+3.2 


Aged under 15 . . 


5,202.5 


5.9 


5.208 4 


+ .1 


Aged 15 to 24 


4.209.9 


45 5 


4.255 4 


+1.1 


Aged 25 to 34 


3.474 7 


50 7 


3.525.4 


+1.5 


Aged 35 to 44 ... 


2,260.3 


62.3 


2.322 6 


+2.8 


Aged 45 to 64 


3,536 5 


203.0 


3,739.5 


+5.7 


Aged 65+ 


1.532 5 


174.0 


1 ,706.5 


+11 4 



Sources Appendix table A-7 and special tabulations from the 1980 U S. census and the 1981 census of Canada. 
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Demographic Exchange 

The simplest notion of demographic exchange is to 
examine the age-sex structure of the native-born migrants 
tc the other country. Table 38 provides a resume by 
gc^nderand selected age groups. As might be expected, 
within each age group there is a "surplus" to the United 
States. However, wide variations exist by age groups 
with the "surplus" clearly tilted to the older (45 to 64; 
65+) age group>.. From a Canadian perspective, these 
are not trivial imbalances. To illustrate this point, table 
38 answers the hypothetical question of what would be 
the effect if these surpluses were "returned," so to 
speak, to their respective native population bases. The 
impact is most apparent again on the older age groups 
with some 5.7 percent added to the 45 to 64 year age 
group and an 1 1 .4-percent increase to the population 65 
years and over. Although it is complex to interpret the 
implications of this net transfer of older Canadian-born 
migrants to the United States, this hypothetical situation 
provides inferences for the future. For example, under 
the current close control of U.S.-Canadian migration, 
the proportions of Canadian-born migrants will continue 
to remain low, and this net transfer will stabilize in the 
future. As this demographic surplus to the United States 
declines (assuming present immigration levels), the 
effects on immigration to Canada from countries other 
than the United States will be inevitable. Simply stdted, 
declining Canadian migration to the United States will 
have secondary effects on Canadian immigration needs 
from elsewhere. 



Labor Force Exchange 

One of the key elements in any immigration between 
countries is the effect on working^ge pcpulatons (Petras,44- 
45). One would expect, based on the data reviewed 
previously, that the demographic composition of the 
immigrant populations would be reflected in the labor 
fnrce exchange. The data in table 39 provide the 



exchange population numbers for the base indicators of 
labor force participation. Consistent with the dimensions 
of the demographic exchange, the labor force "surplus" 
on all measures is in the direction of the United States. 
Again, the major effect is on the Canadian labor force 
population. Table 39 presents the base indicators in 
terms of "returning" the "surplus" of the labor force 
population exchange to the Canadian side of the ledger. 
Under such a hypothetical case, the labor force age 
population (16 and over) would increase by 2.6 percent. 
The increase of only 1.3 percent in the unemployed 
population infers high employment of immigrants and is 
reinforced by the 3.3 percent increase in the population 
working full time. Related to the aging of the Canadian- 
born immigrants in the United States is the 5.4 percent 
increase in the "not in the labor force" population that 
would occur under such an hypothetical situation. 



Skilled Persons Exchange 

One of the most important aspects of international 
migration is the movement of skilled or talented people. 
Generally, this dimension is rather loosely labelled 
"brain drain" and is usually studied in the context of 
migration from less developed to more developed coun- 
tries. The major concern is the loss from developing 
countries of highly skilled people, often trained or edu- 
cated in developed countries. This loss is particularly 
serious in view of the need for native-born doctors, 
scientists, engineers or other professionals in order to 
improve national conditions in the developing countries. 
Under this description both Canada and the United 
States are appropriately categorized as receiving coun- 
tries. However, in the relationship of Canada and the 
United States over time, Canada has been both a 
receiving and sending country of skilled personnel while 
the United States has consistently been charactenzed 
as a primary recipient of skilled people. Canada, there- 
fore, is in a sense in an intermediate position. Canada 
has been a receiving country of students from around 
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Table 39. Labor Force Exchange: Hypothetical Canadian Labor Force Population, 1981, Native-Born 
Population with ''Repatriation" of Labor Force Surplus from the United States 



Labor force stcttus 


1 1 Q 

u.o. 
(Canadian- 
born immi- 
grants) 


Canada (U.S.- 
born immi- 
grants) 


"Surplus" 
from U S 
returned 
(a) . (b) 


Enumerated 
lyoi native* 
born labor 
^orce popula- 
tion 


Total 
(c) + (d) 


Percent 
change 




(a) 


(b) 




(d) 


(e) 


(0 


Labor Force (aged 16+) . . . 


399.5 


143.4 


ase.i 


9710.7 


9966 8 


+2.6 


Unemployed 


18.9 


9 1 




768.1 


777.9 


+ 1 3 


Worked full-time (50 to 52 weeKr in 1979/80) . 


232.7 


71.2 


161 5 


4825.3 


4986.8 


+3 3 




396 4 


1183 


278.1 


5187.7 


5465 8 


+5.4 


Self-employed workers 


30.9 


13.7 


172 


5961 


613 3 


+2.9 



Sources Tables 17 and 22, appendix table A-18, and special tabulations from 1980 U.S census and 1981 census of Canada 



Fable 40. Skilled Persons Exchange: Hypothetical Canadian Population, 1981, Native-Born Population with 
"Repatriation" of Skilled Surplus from the United States 

(Numbers in tfiousands) 











Enumerated 








US. 




"Surplus" 


1981 native- 






Item 


(Canadian- 


Canada (U.S.- 


from U.S, 


born labor 






born immi- 


born immi- 


returned 


force popula- 


Total 


Percent 




grants) 


grants 


(a) • (b) 


tion 


(c) + (d) 


change 




(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


Withi 4 or more years of college/with 














bachielor decree or higher (20 years 














of age and over)* 


108 5 


54.2 


54.3 


1,115.7 


1,170.0 


+4.9 


Executive, adm;nistrative, and managenal 














occupations 


50.8 


16.1 


34.7 


813.8 


848.5 


+4.3 


Professional specialty occupations 


61 2 


35.0 


26 2 


1,170.1 


1.196 3 


+2 2 


Technicians and related support occupations 


11.3 


3.1 


82 


221 7 


229.9 


+3.7 


Precision, production, craft & repair 














occupations 


47.4 


12.5 


34.9 


1,238.8 


1,273.7 


^2.8 


Professional and related services industnes . . . 


90.3 


37 6 


52.7 


1.553.5 


1,606.2 


+3.4 


All 'ndustries/occupations 


375 9 


134.0 


242.9 


8,878.3 


9,121.2 


+2.7 



*Not restricted to labor force population. 

Sources Tables A-10, A-11, and A-12 and special tabulations from the 1980 U S census and 1981 census of Canada 



the world and of skilled immigrants from Commonwealth 
countries, other countries of Europe and the United 
States primarily. Historically, Canada has been a step- 
ping stone for skilled, educated immigrants wishing to 
migrate eventually to the United States. There also has 
been a long-standing concern in Canada regarding the 
migration of skilled and talented Canadian professionals 
to the United States whether entrepreneurs, academics, 
professionals or entertainers. At times, this emigration 
from Canada of skilled people has left a vacuum filled by 
immigration of similarly skilled people, usually from the 
United Kingdom and the United States (Boyd. 1981). 
"The primary causes of immigration of talent are bound 
up with differences among countries in economic and 
professional opportunities." (United Nations, 1984:427). 

ERiC 



However, Canada and the United States do not fit this 
standard model but exemplify the circulation of talent to 
equally favored nations. The United States has, even for 
Canada, been defined as having an attractive economic 
and social base for talented immigrants. In fact, the 
United States has continued to be able to absorb skilled 
immigrants from Canada in the research, professional 
and education sectors. 

From the data available for this report, what picture of 
the exchange emerges? Table 40 provides information 
by education, occupation, and industry. For purposes of 
identifying the skilled population, those with 4 or more 
years of college education, those persons in executive, 
managenal, administrative, professional specialty, tech- 
nicians and related support; and precision, production, 
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Table 41. Skilled Persons Exchange by Period of Immigration, Canada and United States, 1980 and 1981 
Censuses 



Skill 


Total 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960 to 1964 


1965 to 1969 


Ratio' 


1 Q70 tn 1 Q7A 


1975 to 


Higher education^ 


2 00 


4.63 


3.02 


0 94 


n 

yJ.D 1 


1.32 


High occupation^ 


2.56 


4 50 


4 80 


1 56 


0.66 


1 47 


(^Acv^uuvc, auiiiiiiibiidiive, ana managenai 














occupations 


316 


4 56 


6.25 


2 14 


0 94 


2 05 


Professional specialty occupations 


1 75 


3.73 


2.76 


0.90 


0.47 


1 29 


Technicians and related support 














occupations 


3.61 


6.40 


5.60 


2 68 


0 97 


1 92 


Precision, production, craft, and repair 














occupations 


3.78 


5 43 


847 


2.97 


0.92 


1 16 


All other occupations 


3.06 


4.49 


4 81 


2.19 


0 80 


1.49 


All occupations 


2.81 


4.49 


4.80 


1 86 


0.72 


1.48 



, . Canadian-Born Immigrants in U 8. 

U.S.-born immigrants in Canada derived from Table A.12. 

^Includes persons with 4 or more years of college in the United States or with bachelor's degree or higher in Canada (20 years of age and over). 
^Includes executive, administrative, and managerial occupations, professional specialty occupations, technicians and related support 
occupy 'ions; and precision, production, craft, and repair occupations. 



craft, and repair occupations and those in professional 
and related service industries were selected. Again, 
using the concept of the hypothetical Canadian popula- 
tion, the "return" of the highly educated (i.e., 4 or more 
years of college) would have increased this population 

• by almost 4.9 percent in Canada. The "return' of the 
surplus for all occupations/industries would have added 
some 2.7 percent to the Canadian base. The "return" of 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
and technicians and related support occupations would 
both have added a higher percent than the average of 
2.7 percent (see table 40). On the other hand, the 
"return" from professional specialty occupations was 
less than this average at 2.2 percent. The return of 
persons in professional and related service industries 
would be 3.4 percent, also above the average for all 
industries. 

For the occupational groups used in table 40, the 
numerical advantage is to the United States. However, 
there is considerable variation with a 3:1 advantage in 
the executive, administrative and managerial occupa- 
tions and close to 4:1 for precision, production, craft, 
and repair occupations. On the other hand, the advan- 
tage is less than 2:1 in professional specialty occupa- 
tions. 

Over time, the variation in the exchange is much 
greater. In fact, as table 42 illustrates, the exchange of 
skilled persons between the United States and Canada 
cannot be properly understood unless there is an account- 
ing for period of immigration. And even with that account- 
ing, it is crucial to note that the comparison of migrant 

• stock represents the net, long-tf nn effects. Also, it must 
be remembered that occupation at the time of the 
census is not necessarily occupation at time of migra- 
tion. As table 41 documents, there have been coniiid- 
^raible fluctuations and actual reversals in this "brain 
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exchange" during the past 25 yea.s. During the decade 
from 1965 to 1974, Canada experienced a net gain in 
terms of "high education" and broke even in terms of 
"high occupations." (The "high occupation" ratio for 
1965 to 1974 was 1.06.) The ratios in table 41 confirm 
that during the earlier period of Canadian history there 
was a significant net flow of skilled people to the United 
States. However, when migration since 1960 is consid- 
ered, the net effect of the exchange has tended toward 
equilibrium, especially in terms of education. Table 41 
shows that the ratios have declined almost to parity, 
illustrating both the effects of changing needs and 
changing opportunities in Canada and the United States. 
The skilled exchange between Canada and the United 
States has certainly not been unidirectional. The ten- 
dency is toward fewer numbers and an equilibrium that 
is compatible with the industrial and institutional changes 
in Canada, and the increased emphasis on occupational 
skills in the tightly controlled immigration selection 
process of both countries. Both countries compensate 
for losses to each other of skilled persons by the 
immigration of skilled people from elsewhere. Even 
then, as indicated in table 41, there is little to distinguish 
highly skilled from other occupations in terms of the 
trend in the U.S.-Canada differential. 

Recent studies have pointed to the relatively greater 
demographic impact on Canada of ♦he immigration of 
the highly skilled and the causes for labor migration. 
Brox concludes from his study "... that migration between 
the United States and Canada over the post-war period 
is an economic variable" (Brox, 1983; 9). If Brox is 
correct, the movement of skilled people in the near 
future between these two countries will be domiriated by 
variations and differentials in the relative economic 
situations of Canada and the United States. 
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Table 42. Canadians in the United States by Age Group: 1960, 1370, and 1980 and Illustrative Projections 
for 1990 and 2000 

(Numbers tn thousands) 



Age group 



1960 



Number Percent 



1970 



Number Percent 



1980 



Number Percent 



1990' 



Number Percent 



2000' 



Number Percent 



Total 

Under 1 5 years 

15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 yeais. . .. 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years . . . . 
55 to 64 years . . 
65 years and over. 



952.5 

65.6 
51.7 
94 5 
166.0 
183.5 
170.9 
220.3 



99.9 

69 
54 
99 
174 
19.3 
17.9 
23.1 



812.4 

72.6 
73 3 
87 4 
94.6 
138.3 
147.2 
199.1 



99.9 

8.9 
9.0 
10.8 
11.6 
17.0 
18.1 
24.5 



842 9 

41 2 
87 6 
101.6 
97.3 
110.5 
157.7 
247.0 



100,0 

4.9 
104 
121 
11.5 
13.1 
18.7 
29,3 



822 3 

42 2 
65.8 
126.2 
122 7 
104.7 
108.1 
252.6 



100 0 

5.1 
8,0 
15.3 
14.9 
127 
132 
30.7 



811,0 

41.7 
67.3 
104.6 
145.8 
129.1 
102 9 
218.5 



100 0 

51 
83 
12.9 
18 1 
15.9 
12.7 
26.9 



'Assumptions. Constant 1982 U.S. life table survival rates and constant net migration at the 1981 to 1985 level (net migration from 198C U.S 
census proportionally adjusted to 1981-85/1976-80 INS ratio). 

Source: Special tabulations and projections by the U.S. Bureau of the Cenf us. 

Table 43. Americans in Canada by Age Group: 1961, 1971, and 1981 and Illustrative Projections for 1991 
and 2001 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Age group 



1961 



Number Percent 



1971 



Number Percent 



1981 



Number Percent 



1991' 



Number Percent 



2001' 



Number Percent 



Total 



Under 15 years 

15 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years ... . 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years . . . 
65 years and over. 



283.9 

26.6 
11 6 
29 5 
36.5 
51 8 
59.9 
68.0 



100.0 

9.4 
4.1 
10,4 
128 
18.2 
21.1 
24.0 



309.6 

44.4 
34.2 
30.3 
34 4 
36.4 
47,7 
82.2 



100.0 

14.3 
11 0 
9.8 
11.1 
11.8 
15.4 
26.6 



301 5 

35.3 
421 
50.8 
35.0 
32.7 
32.6 
73 0 



100.0 

11.7 
14.0 
169 
11.6 
10.8 
10.8 
24.2 



295.1 

16.5 
38.4 
51.9 
55.6 
36 2 
31.6 
64.9 



100.0 

5.6 
13.0 
17.6 
18.8 
12.3 
10.7 
22.0 



289.0 

14.8 
21.3 
48.3 
56.6 
56 2 
35.2 
56.6 



100 0 

5.1 
7.4 
1 6.7 
196 
19.4 
12.2 
19.6 



'Assumptions, Net immigration of 4,000 per year; 1984 Canadian mortality level and pattern. 

Source 1961 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-555, 1971 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-737, unpublished tabulations from the 1981 census 
of Canada; and projections prepared by Demography Division. 



SUMMARY 

The data prepared for this report have provided an 
opportunity for initial new work on the migration of 
people between Canada and the United States. Although 
migration between the two countries has a long history, 
it is apparent that this migration is - .ninishing in its 
impact on both nations. With new, more global immigra- 
tion legislation in the 1960's and 1970's, both countries 
have spread their immigration nets more widely with a 
decreasing focus on migration between each other. 
Going against the grain of continentalism, both Canada 
and the United States have turned to other world 
regions, especially Asia and Latin America, for new 
immigrants. 

With civil conflict, war, political persecution, and 
major economic discrepancies basically irrelevant to 
migrant exchanges between Canada and the United 
States, the emphasis has been on the trading of highly 
skilled and educated immigrants. Almost half of those 
immigrants between 1975 and 1980(81) in occupations 
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fall in this category. As migration volumes between 
Canada and the United States diminish, the inference 
would be that increasingly the border is an effective 
barrier, at least to legal migration. If that is so, there has 
been no specific policy awareness in the post-war 
period of that tendency. Obviously, some immigration is 
being thwarted but generally the reciprocity of immigra- 
tion restrictions with mutual concentration on immi- 
grants from elsewhere has apparently compensated for 
this control on U.S.-Canadian migration. In addition, it 
must be recognized that given the proximity of the two 
countries, limited work permits may we!! serve as a 
substitute for immigration. In 1 982, Canada issued some 
124,000 employment visas with almost half (48.2 per- 
cent) to U.S. residents (Wong, 1984:90). 

The Future Populations 

Under prevailing conditions, what can be said about 
the future size and composition of the migrant popula- 
tion from the United States in Canada and vice versa? 
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Obviously, any forecasts depend on the future direction 
of Canadian-U.S. relations and economic developments. 
New trade agreements (inciuamg inaividuai and corpo- 
rate tax considerations) and especially any related joint 
immigration and/or labor force relocation agreements 
could be instrumental in changing any of the following 
projections. Table 42 provides some basic data on the 
recent past and projected future of Canadians in the 
United States. As this table shows, the total number has 
Hftdined since 19G0 with a trend to an older population. 
The proportion aged 65 years and over has gradually 
risen from 23.1 to 29.3 percent between 1960 and 1980. 
At the same time, the number and proportion of the 
population aged 1 5 to 34 has increased since 1 960. The 
projections in table 42 are based on the assumption of 
constant net migration at the 1981 to 1985 level and 
constant survival rates (1982). The projected trends to 
the year 2000 are not surprising given the large share 
(48,0 percent) of the population 55 years of age and 
over in 1980. The result is a projected somewhat 
smaller and younger population of Canadians in the 
United States by the year 2000 with the primary expan- 
sion in the 35 to 54 age group. 

Turning to the comparable set of figures (table 43) for 
Americans in Canada, the total number has varied little 
over the 1961 to 1981 period. Not only is this a younger 
population than its counterpart in the United States, but 
it has in gen^'^l become younger in the 1961 to 1981 
period. The group 34 and under has grown steadily 
since 1961 from 23.9 to 42.6 percent in 1981, while the 
population 55 years and over has declined from 45.1 to 
35.0 percent. Using the assumptions as indicated (table 
43), a slight decline in total number of Americans in 
Canada is projected to 2001. The proportions at the 
younger and older age extremes will contract with the 
general portrayal being projected of a more middle- 
aged population by 2001. 

Projections of any immigrant population are precari- 
ous in that immigration policy changes can have quick 
and severe effects on its future size and ccr ^obition. 
Given these sensitivities, the projections pitisented 
here are only one possibility Presently, there are no 
signs of any anticipated changes in policy that would 



give justification to dramatically different projections 
than these If the projections hold true that both these 
populations do decrease, tnis win continue tne trena of 
deemphasis on the U.S.-Canada population exchange. 
The inference is that in the near future, immigration 
between Canada and the V'^ *:;d States will continue to 
be modest and controlled. 



Future Research 

The unique data base used for this report is an 
indication of the increasing interdependency of national 
statistical agencies in order to produce mutually useful 
and new information, especially on topics like immigra- 
tion or trade which, by definition, are international in 
scope. (See the joint U.S. Bureau of the Census- 
Statistics Canada trade study (1987) and Shipman 
( 986)). The necessity of developing comparable infor- 
mation for joint studies of this nature is also a lesson for 
future cooperation. The objectives of comparability and 
data detail were only partially accomplished for this 
report. Equally important for this report is the suggestion 
of future research that can go beyond this relatively 
basic effort. These yei-to-be-done studies can contnb- 
ute to the expansion of statistical horizons addressing 
the dynamics of the population of North Amenca, Stud- 
ies that focus on the direction of the labor force 
population of not only Canada and the United States but 
also Mexico and the rest of North America are of 
priority. These cross-national studies might also focus 
on the aged populations and their care and on future 
ethnic composition and on other specific populations 
which span national borders. Studies of the relationship 
between economic trade and employmen are also 
needed. And, of course, the pressures of world popula- 
tion growth and the immigration policy among North 
Ar an countries may be the most important key to 
demographic development for this continent. To accom- 
plish this work, cooperation between national statistical 
agencies on this continent and between national research 
communities will become increasingly essential to under- 
standing a changing North Amenca. 
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Appendix Detail Tabies 



Table A-1, Canadian-Born and U.S.-Born Immigrants Living in Other Countries: 1970 to 1985 



Country of residence and census year 



Birthplace 





1 )nit£>H 


Canada 


States 


57 


67 


yyy,7yj 


973,778 


45 


67 


(NA) 


66 


12 


204 


^512 


^4,765 


785 


9,757 


2,015 


2,843 


1.181 


13,603 


460 


4,667 


1.740 


1.330 


O/ J 


D. / OJ 


95 


787 


1.113 


13,234 


^82 


^759 


1.997 


6.687 


1.421 


2,795 


(NA) 


312.015 


347 


5.358 


87 


2,178 


121 


2,663 


46 


1,461 


264 


3,754 


336 


1.337 


82 


1.433 


^86 


^804 


3.352 


97.246 


133 


1.848 


90 


4.293 


196 


8 


612 


1.275 


152 


(NA) 


842,859 


(NA) 


(NA) 


272 



Country of residence and census year 



Birthplace 



Canada 



United 
States 



Number of countries . . 

Innmigrants 

Africa: 

Burundi(1979) 

Mauritius(1972) . 
Seychelles(1971). . 
South Africa(1970) . 

America, South' 
Argentina(1980) . . 
Bolivia(1976) 
Bra2il(1980) 
Chile(i982). 
F'araguay(1982) 

Peru(1982) 

Uruguay(1975) 

Vene2uela(1981) 

America. North: 

Antcgua(1970) 

Bahamas(1970). . . 
Bermuda(1980) , 
Canada(1981) . 
Costa Rica(1985) . 
Cuba(1970). . 
Dominican RGp.(1970) . 
El Salvador(1971) 
Guatemala(1981) 

Haiti(1971) 

Honduras(1981) 

Martinique 

Mexico(1970) 

Nicaragua(1971) 

Panama(1980) . 

St Pierre et Miquelon(1974) 

Trinidad and Tobago(1970) 

Turks and Caicos(1980) 

United States(1980) . . 

Asia 

Bahrain(1971) . . . 



Brunei(1981) 

lndia(1981) 

lsrael(1972). . 

Japan(1980) 

Kuwait(1970) 

Malaysia(1970) 

Philippines(1970) 

Sabah(1970) 

Sarawak(1970) .. . . .. 

Thailand(1980) 

Europe: 
Belgium(1970) ... 
England.Wales and Scot!and(1981) 

Finland(1980) 

France(1980) 

Gibraltar(1981) . . ... 
Germany, f"3d. Rep (1980; . 

iceland(1973) 

Ireland(1971) 

Italv(1981), 

Luxembourg(1970) 

NonA^ay(1984) . 
Poland(1970) . 
Portuoal(198.) 
Spain0981) . 
Sweden(1980) . . 
Swit2erland(1980) 
Yugoslavia(1981). 

Oceania' 
Amencan Samoa(1980) . . . 

Australia(1981). 

Cook ls!ands(1981) 

Fi)i(1976) 

Guam(1980) . . 

New Caledonia(1976) 

New 2ealand(1981) 

Pacific lslands(1970) 

Papua New Guinea(i971) 

Western Samoa(1971) 



53 
1,486 
^1,273 
(NA) 
40 
^401 
326 
228 
^23 
^203 

2.590 
62.051 
593 
1 2.220 
^3 
7,871 
127 
(NA) 
18.050 
(NA) 
M.060 
^1.676 
438 
INA) 
523 
(NA) 
4.288 

(NA) 
17.690 
(NA) 
^25 
127 
^9 
5.505 
20 
(NA) 
(NA) 



164 
4,437 
^1 1.838 
17.900 
816 
^3.732 
404 
^256 
^212 
^1.889 

12,101 
118,079 
2,153 
24,240 
^23 
79,544 
649 
11.145 
48,500 
614 
M 0.096 
^15,589 
689 
10,420 
5.990 
9,165 
11.665 

2.189 
32.620 
81 
^232 
22.950 
^87 
6.105 
977 
1,457 
478 



(NA) Data not available. 
'Data on citizenship. 

"Estimated. The country of birth was originally given as North America which included Canada, the United Slates, Central America and a rumbei 
of Caribbean countnes (see United Natjons, Demographic Year Book, 1983) In cases where the country of birth was given as North America ^12 
cases), the Canadian and the U 5. shares of emigrantb were estinjated on the basis of the ratios of Canadian and United States populationb to the 
total population size of North Amenca The ratios applied were 6 73°o for Canada. 62.61 for the United States and 30 66 for othei countnes of Nor^n 
America. 

Source United Nations. Demographic Year Books for 1977 and 1983. data provided by the U N Population Division. U.N Statistical Office, 
country census reports and Centre LdtmoamenLano de Demografia Data vary in quality and completeness and may not be comparable between 
countries of destination. 
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Table A-2. Immigrant Arrivalc from All ^"ountries into Canada, 1852 to 19S8 



Year 



1852 

1853 

1854 

1855. 

1856 

1857 

1858 

* 159 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879. 

1880 . 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888, 

1889 . 

1890 

1891 

1892, 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897, 



'umbor i 



29,307 
29.464 
37.263 
25.296 
22.544 
33.854 
12.339 
6.300 
6.276 
13 589 
18.29a 
21.000 
?4.779 
18.958 
11.427 
10.666 
12.765 
18.630 
24.706 
27.773 
36.578 
50.050 
39.373 
27.382 
25.633 
27.082 
29.807 
40.492 
38,505 
47.991 
112.458 
133»624 
103.824 
79.169 
69,152 
84,526 
88.766 
91.600 
75.067 
82.165 
30.996 
29,633 
20.829 
18.790 
16.835 
21,716 



Year 


Nurr.ber 


Year 




1 NiimbQ'' 

J 


1 oyo 


31.900 


1944 


12.801 


' ^Q9 


44.543 


1945 


22.722 


yuu 


41.681 


1946 


71.719 


1 on 1 
1 yu ) 


55.747 


1947 


64.127 


1 Qr\o 
1 yu<i 


89.102 


1948 


125.414 


1 yu J 


' 138,660 


1949 


95.217 




1- .252 


1950 


73,912 


1 one 


141.465 


1951 


194,391 


1 yuD 


2 1 ).653 


1952 


164.498 


1 yu / 


27^:.40S 


1953 


168,868 


1 onw 
1 yuo 


143.326 


1 954... 


154.227 


1 ono 

1 yuy , 


1 73,694 


195b 


109.946 


1 y 1 u 


286,839 


1956 


164.857 


1 Q1 1 

1 y 1 1 


331,288 


1 957 


282.164 


1 Q 1 0 

1 y 1 <i 


375.756 


1958 


124.851 


1 y 1 o . 


400,870 


1959 


106.&28 


1 Q1 y1 

1 y 1 


1 50.484 


1960 


104,111 


1 Q 1 c 

1 y 1 a 


36.665 


1961 


71.689 


1 y 1 D 


55,91^ 


1962 


74.586 


1 Cj 1 7 

1 y 1 / 


"^2.910 


196?. 


93,151 


1 Q 1 Q 

1 y 1 o 


41 845 


1964... . . . 


112,606 


1 Q 1 Q 

1 y 1 y 


107.69P 


1965 ... 


146.758 


1 y<iu 


138,824 


1966 


194.743 


1 y<i 1 , , , 


r> 1.728 


1967 


222,876 


1 


64.^!24 


1968 . . 


183,974 


ly^^j . 


133 729 


1969 . . 


161.531 


1 qoa 

1 y<i4 . , , 


12< 64 


1970 ... . 


147,713 


1925 . . 


v.4.907 


1971 


121.900 


1 y<iD ... 


135.982 


1972. . 


122.006 


iy<i/ 


1 58.886 


1973... 


184,200 


iy<io 


166.783 


1974 


218,465 


1 QOQ 

1 y<iy . , . 


164.993 


1975 


187.881 


1 yob . . . 


104.806 


1976 


i*.9.429 


1 yo 1 , , , 


27.530 


1' ^7 , , . . , 


114,914 


1 QOO 

1 yjc 


20.591 


1978 


86 313 


1 QOO 


14.382 


1979 . , 


112.C96 


1934 


12.476 


1980 


143,'' 17 


1935 


11.277 


1381 


128.618 


1936.. 


11.643 


1982 , 


121.147 


1937 ,,. . 


15,101 


1983. . 


89.157 


1938 


1 7.244 


1984, .. 


88,239 


1939 . . 


16.994 


1985 


84,302 


1940 


11,324 


1986 ... 


99,219 


1941 


9.329 


1987 


152,098 


1942 


7.576 


1988 


161.515 


1943 , 


8.504 





Note* Calendar Year. January i tc December 31 



Sources Urquhart, M C and K A H Buckley (eds ) 1965 Historical StaUsucs of Canada Toronto. The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd Table 
A254. page 29 Employment and Imn igration Canada, Immigration Statistics, annual reports for the years 1961 to 1988 
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Table A-3. Migrants from the United States to Canada by Country of Last Permanent Residence. 1901 to 




Year 


NumuGr 


Year 


Kill rvt A r 


T tia 


NufTiber 


1901 


18,055 


1930 


25,632 


1959 


1 1.338 


1902 


26,461 


1 931 


15.195 


1960 


1 1,247 


1903 . 


49,473 


1 932 


13,709 


1961 


1 1,516 


1904 


39,t?J0 


1933 


8,500 


1962 


1 1,6^3 


1905 


39,935 


1 934 


6,071 


1963 


1 1.736 


1906 


59,392 


1935 


5,291 


1964 


12.665 


1907 


51,584 


1936 


4,876 


1965 


15,143 


1908 


51 ,750 


1937 


5,555 


1966 


17.514 


1909 


80,409 


938 


5,833 


1967 


19.038 


1910 


108,300 


1 ^39 


5 649 


1968 


20.422 


191 1 . 


1 12,028 


1940 


7,134 


1969 


22,705 


1912 


120,095 


1941 


6,594 


1970 


24,424 


1913 


97,712 


1942 . . 


5,098 


1971 ... 


24,366 


1914 


50,213 


1943 . 


4,401 


1972 . . 


22.618 


1915 


24,297 


1944 


4,509 


1973 


25.242 


1916 


41,779 


1945 


6,394 


1974 


26.541 


1917 


65,737 


1946 


1 1,469 


1975 


20.155 


1918 


31,769 


1G47 


9,440 


1976 


17.315 


P19 


42,129 


1948 


7,381 


1977 


12.888 


•920 .... 


40,188 


1949 


7.744 


1978 


9.Uo 


921 


23,888 


1950 


7,799 


1979 


9.617 


1922 


17,534 


1951 


7.732 


1980 


9.926 


1S2. 


16,716 


1952 . ... 


9.306 


1981 


10.559 


1924 . 


16,042 


1953 


9.379 


1982 .. 


9.360 


1925 


17,717 


1954 . 


10,110 


1983 


7.381 


1926 


20,944 


1955 . . 


10.392 


1984 


6.922 


1927 


23.818 


I9b6. 


9.777 


1985 


6.669 


1928 


29,933 


1957 . 


11,008 


1986 


7.275 


1929 


31,852 


1958 


10.846 


1987 . 


7.967 



Note Calendar Year, January 1 to December 31 



Sources. Urquhart, M.C. and K.A.H. Buckley (eds ) 1965 Histoncal Statistics of Canada Toronto The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd Table 
A337, page 29 

Employment and Immigration Canada, Immir-ation Statistics, Annual Reports. 1961 to 1987 

Dillingham, 1911 Reports of the Immigratiun oommission The Immigrdtion Situation tn Other Countries Wash.ng-on. DC. Government Pnnting 
Office, page 27 
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Table A-4. Immigrant Arrivals from All Countries into the U.S.A., 1820 to 1987 



Year 



1820. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826.. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832. 

1833 . 

1834.., 

1835.., 

1836 . 

1837. 

1838. . . 

1839. 

1840 

1841. . 

1842... 

1843. . 

^844 .. 

1845 .. 

1846. 

1847. . . 

1848. . . 

1849... 

1850. . 

18G1. . . 

1852 .. 

1853 . 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856... 
1857. . 
1858. . . 
1859... 
1860. . . 
1861.. . 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. . 
1865 . . 
1866.. 
1867 .. 
1868. 
1869. . 
1870.. . 
1871... 
i372.. . 
1873... 
1874. . . 
1875.. 



Number 



8,385 
i>,127 
6.911 
6.354 
7,912 
10,199 
10,837 
18,875 
27,382 
22.520 
23.322 
22.633 
60,482 
58,640 
65,365 
45,C74 
76,242 
79,340 
38,914 
68.069 
84,066 
80,289 
104,565 
52.496 
78 615 
114,371 
154,416 
234,968 
226,527 
297,024 
369,980 
379,466 
371,603 
368,645 
427,833 
200,877 
200,436 
261,306 
123,126 
121,282 
153,640 
91,918 
91,985 
176,282 
193.418 
248,120 
318,568 
315.722 
138,840 
352,768 
387,203 
321.350 
404,806 
459,803 
313,339 
227,498 



Year 



Number 



1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889 

1890. 

1891 . 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895. 

1896. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

19CC 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

1911 . 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915.. 
1916. . 
1917. 
1918.. 
1919. . 
19c'0.. 
1921 . 
1922. 
1923 
1924. 
1925 
1926.. 
1927 
1928 . 
1929. 
1930.. 
1931 



169,986 
141.857 
138,469 
177,826 
457.257 
669.431 
788,992 
603.322 
518,592 
395,346 
334.203 
490,109 
546,889 
444.427 
455,302 
560,319 
579,663 
439,730 
285.631 
258.536 
343,267 
230,832 
229,299 
311,715 
446,572 
487,918 
648,743 
857,046 
8n,870 
1,0C5,499 
1,100,735 
1,285,349 
782,870 
751,786 
1,041,570 
878,587 
838,172 
1,197,892 
1.218,480 
326,700 
298,826 
295,403 
n0,618 
141,132 
430,001 
805,228 
309,556 
522,919 
706,896 
294,314 
304,488 
335.175 
307,255 
279,678 
241,700 
97,139 



Year 



Number 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937. 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944. 

1945. 

1946 

1947 

1948. 

1949 

1950 

1951 . 

1952 

1953 

1954. 

1955 

1y6b . 

1957. 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1961 

1962. 

1963. 

1964 , 

1965., 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970 . 

1971 . 
19?2. 
1973.. 

1974 . 

1975 . 
1976. 
1977. 
1978.. 
1979. 
1980.. 
1981 . 
1982 
1983. 
1984 . 
1985. . 
1986. 
1987. 



35,576 
23.068 
29.470 
34.956 
36,329 
50,244 
67,895 
82,998 
70.756 
51,776 
28.781 
23.725 
28.551 
38.119 
108,721 
147.292 
170.570 
188,317 
249,187 
205,717 
265.520 
170,434 
208,177 
237,790 
321,625 
326.807 
253.265 
260,686 
265,398 
271,344 
283,763 
306,260 
292,248 
296,697 
323,040 
361,972 
454,448 
358,579 
373,326 
370,478 
384.685 
400,063 
394,861 
386,194 
398,613 
415,243 
601,400 
460,300 
530,639 
596,600 
594,131 
559,763 
543,903 
570.009 
601,708 
601,516 



Note For years ending June 30. except 1820 to:831 and 1844 to 1849, years ending September 30, 1822 to 1842 and 1851 to 1867 years 

r^nnllJcl'nH n ^ on^'fn^ T^rnol^""^'"^^^ December 31. 1843. 9 months ending September 1850. 15 months ending December 31, 
1868, 6 months ending June 30; 1977 to 1986 years ending September 30. a « . 

;ource^ (1) U S Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970. Washington, O.C.. U.S. Government 
.oco »^ in' 105-209 (2) United States Department of Justice Immigrat-on and Naturalization Service annual reports for the years 

1960 to 1979 (3) United States Department of Justice Immigration and Naturalization Service Statistical Yearbook, 1980 to 1987. 
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Table A-5. Migrants from Canada to U.S.A., Based on Country of Last Permanent Residence: 1820 to 1987 



Year 



Number 



Year 



Number 



Year 



Number 



1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 . 

1824 

1825 . 

1826... 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832... 

1833 .. 

1834... 

1835 . 

1836.. 

1837. . 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 .. 

1843 . 
1844. 
1845... 
1846. . . 
1847. . 
1848 
1849. . . 
1850. 
1851 
1852 . 
1853.. 
1854... 
1855. . 
^356... 
1857.. 
1858... 
1859... 
1860. 
1861. . 
1862... 
1863.. 
1864 . 
1865... 
1866. 
1867 
1868.,. 
1869... 
1870 . 
1871 . . . 
1872.,. 
1873 . 
1874... 
1875. . . 



209 
184 
204 
167 
155 
314 
223 
165 
267 
409 
189 
176 
608 
1,194 
1,020 
1,193 
2.814 
1.279 
1,476 
1.926 
1.938 
1 816 
2.078 
1.502 
2,711 
3,195 
3,855 
3,827 
6,473 
6,890 
9,376 
7.438 
6.352 
5.424 
6.891 
7.761 
6,493 
5,670 
4.603 
4.163 
4.514 
2,069 
3.275 
3.464 
3.636 
21.586 
32.150 
23.379 
2,785 
21.120 
40.414 
47.164 
40.204 
37.891 
33.020 
24.097 



1876 
1877 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 . 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907. 
1908 
1909 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 
1916. 
1917. 
1918 
1919 . 
1920 
1921 . 
1922 
1923 

1924 . 

1925 . 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930 . 
1931 



22.505 
22.137 
25,592 
31,286 
99,744 
125.450 
98.366 
70,2/4 
60.626 
38,336 
*17 
*9 
*15 
*28 
*183 
*234 



*194 
*244 
*278 
*291 
*352 

* 1,322 
*396 
*540 
*636 

* 1.058 
*2.837 

168 

* 0,063 
19,918 
38.G10 
51,941 
56,555 
5C,830 
55.990 
73,802 
86.139 
82.215 

101.551 
105.399 
32,452 
57,782 
90.025 
72,317 
46.810 
117,011 
200,690 
102.753 
93.368 
84.580 
7t).?81 
66.451 
65.254 
22.183 



1932 

1933. 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 . 

1942. 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 . 

1952. 

1953 . 

1954. 

1955. 

1956 

1957 

1958. 

1959 

1960. 

1961 . 

1962. 

1963. 

1964 . 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969 

1970 

1971 . 

1972. 

1973 . 

1974 

1975. 

1976. 

1977. 

1978. 

1979. 

1980. 

\S31 

1982 

1983 

1984 . 

■985 

19LO. 

1987 . 



8,003 
6.187 
7.945 
7,782 
8.121 
12.011 
14.404 
10.813 
11,078 
11,473 
1 0,599 
9,761 
10,143 
11,530 
21,344 
24,342 
25,485 
25,156 
21.885 
25.880 
33.354 
36,283 
34,873 
32,435 
42.363 
46,354 
45.143 
34.599 
46,668 
47,470 
44.272 
50,509 
51.114 
50.035 
37.273 
34.768 
41.716 
29.303 
26.850 
22.709 
18.592 
14,800 
12.301 
11.215 
11,439 
18.003 
23.495 
20.181 
^19.500 
^16,100 
^15,500 
^16,300 
15,659 
16,354 
16.060 
16.741 



Note. For years ending June 30. except 1820 to 1831 and 1844 to 1849. years ending September 30. 1822 to 1842 and 1851 to1067, years 
ending December 31. 1832 covers 15 months ending December 31. 1843. 9 months ending September 1850. 15 months ending December 31, 
1868. 6 months ending June 30; 1977 to 1986 years ending September 30 

- No measureable migration. 
* Excludes immigrants by land. 

''Fitiniated figures ustng 1977 to 1979 and 1984 to 1986 ratio ( 697) of country of birth to country of last permanent residence Published data 
for 1980 to 1983 are available by country of birth only. 

Sources. (1 ) U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United States. Colonial Times to 19/0 Washington, D.C U S Government 
Printing Office. 1975, pp. 105-209. (2) United States Department of Justice, immigration and Naturalization Service, annual reports for the years 
1960 to 1979. (3) United States Department of Justice immigration and Naturalization Service. Statstical Yearbook of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1984 to 1987. 
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Table A-6. Migration Between Canada and the United States, by Country of Birth. 1951 to 1988 




Year 



Canadian-born 
to the United 
States' 



U S.-born to 
Canada'' 



Year 



Canadian-born 
to the United 
States' 



U. S.-born to 
Canada*' 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968 

1969 



20,809 
28,141 
28,967 
27.055 
23,091 
29,533 
33,203 
30,055 
23,082 
30.990 
32,038 
30,377 
36,003 
38,074 
38,327 
28,358 
23,442 
27,662 
18,582 



5,982 
7.603 
7.388 
8,089 
8,487 
8,016 
9,092 
8,460 
8,873 
8,740 
9,015 
9,000 
8,762 
9,810 
12,017 
14,148 
16,115 
17,076 
19,258 



1970 

1971 

1$72 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977, 

1978 . 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988. 



13.804 
13.128 
10,776 
8,951 
7,654 
7,308 
7,638 
12,688 
16,863 
13.772 
13.609 
11,191 
10,786 
1 1 ,390 
10.791 
1 1 ,385 

ii.o:9 

1 1 ,876 
1 1 .783 



20,859 
20.723 
19.176 
21,391 
22.454 
16,7^>9 
14,2/8 
10,723 
8.254 
7.821 
8.098 
8,695 
7,841 
6,136 
5,727 
5.614 
6,094 
6.547 
5.563 



'Fiscal year ending June 30, except 1977 to 1987. year ending September 30 
''Calendar year, January 1 to December 31. 

Sources Canada Erri ploy rrient and I nnnnigration Canada, /mm/«7rc3//o^n5M//s//c5, 1961 to 1988 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, oanac/a Year Book. 1951 
to 1960 United State: Department of Justice, Immigration and N jralization Service annual reports for the years 1960 to 1979 and Statistical Yearbook. 
1980 to 1988 
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Table A-7. Age and Sex Structure of the Two Immigrant Populations and the Two National Populations: 
1980 and 1981 ^ 



Age 


ropu 


laiion (in tnousanas) 


t 

Percent distnbution 


1 


1 

Percent distribution 




BOih 






Both 






Sex 


Both 






Sex 




sexes 


Males 


Females 


sexes 


Males 


Females 


ratio^ 


sexes 


Males 


Females 


1 ratio' 








Americans in Canada, 1981 




Canada, 1981 


Total 


301 5 


133 3 


1 00 c, 


1 00 0 


100 0 


100 0 


79 2 


100 0 


I 

100 0 


100 0 




1 98 3 


Under 15 years 


35 3 


18 0 


17 3 


11 7 


135 


103 


103 9 


22 5 


23.3 


21 8 


1 105 3 


Under 5 years 


4 1 


2 0 


2 1 


1 4 


1 5 


1 2 


98 5 


7 3 


76 


7 1 


105 2 


5 (0 9 years 


1 1 5 


5 8 


56 


38 


44 


3 3 


103 6 


7 3 


7 6 


7 n 




10 (0 14 years 


198 


10 1 


96 


66 


76 


57 


105 2 


7 9 


82 


76 


1 105 2 


1 5 (0 44 years 


127 9 


57 5 


70 5 


424 


43 1 


41 9 


81 6 


48 7 


49 4 


47 9 


101 3 


15 lo 19 years 


22 0 


11 1 


10.9 


73 


83 


65 


101 3 


9 5 


98 


9.2 


104 3 


20 to 24 years 


20.1 


87 


11 4 


67 


6 5 


68 


76 0 


9.6 


97 


9.5 


100 4 


25 to 29 years 


22 7 


86 


1C8 


75 


66 


82 


64 0 


89 


90 


89 


99 2 


30 to 34 years 


28 2 


127 


154 


94 


9.6 


92 


82 5 


ft A 


85 


8 3 


100 4 


35 to 39 years 


21 0 


97 


113 


7C 


73 


6 7 


85.8 


6 7 


68 


66 


1 01 8 


40 to 44 years 


14 0 


6.4 


7 5 


46 


1 48 


4 


85 6 


55 


56 


54 


1 01 7 


45 to 64 years . . . 


6b 3 


29 3 


36 0 


21 7 


22.0 


21 4 


81 4 


19 1 


190 


193 


96 5 


45 to 49 years . 


12 7 


58 


69 


42 


4 3 


4 1 


83.6 


52 


53 


01 


1 02 3 


50 to 54 years 


20 0 


9.4 


107 


66 


70 


63 


88.0 


5 1 


5,2 


51 


1 nn n 


55 to 59 years 


180 


80 


ioo 


60 


60 


59 


79 9 


4 8 


4 






60 to 64 years 


14 7 


62 


85 


4.9 


46 


50 


73 0 


4 0 


38 






65 years and over . . 


73 0 


28 i 


44 5 


24 2 


21 4 


26 4 


64 1 


9 7 


84 


11 0 


74 9 


Median age^ 


40 5 


38 8 


42 6 


40 5 


38.8 


42 6 


(X) 


29 7 


29 0 


30 4 








Par 

uar 


ladians in the United Siates, 1980 


United States. 1980 




Total 


842 9 


348 5 


494 4 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


70.5 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


94 5 


Under 1 5 years . . 


41.2 


21 3 


198 


4 9 


6.1 


4 0 


107 5 


22 6 


23 8 


21 5 


104 6 


Under 5 years . , 


6.8 


3 4 


33 


08 


1 0 


07 


102.6 


72 


76 


69 


104 7 


5 to 9 years 


1 j.'J 


6 8 


65 


1 6 


2.0 


1 3 


105.6 


74 


78 


/ 0 


1 r\A 


10 to 14 years 


21 1 


1 1 0 


100 


25 


3.2 


20 


110.3 


8 1 


8.5 


7 7 


104 4 


15 to 44 years. . 


286 5 


127 9 


158.6 


34 0 


36 7 


32 1 


80 7 


46 4 


476 


45 4 


99 1 


15 to 19 years. 


36.6 


190 


176 


4 3 


54 


3 6 


107.6 


93 


98 


89 


103 3 


20 to 24 years . . 


51.0 


24 7 


26 3 


6 1 


7 1 


53 


93 8 


9 4 


9 7 


9 1 


100 1 


25 to 29 years 


49 7 


22 6 


27 1 


59 


6.i 


c 

-J 'J 


83 6 


86 


88 


84 ; 


98 9 


30 to 34 years 


51 9 


221 


29 7 


62 


64 


60 


74 4 


78 


79 


76j 


97 7 


35 io 39 years 


50 7 


20.8 


29 9 


60 


60 


6 1 


09 4 


62 


6 2 


6 1 ! 


96 6 


40 to 44 years 


46 6 


187 


27 8 


D5 


54 


56 


67 2 


52 


52 


5 1 i 


95 8 


45 to 64 years 


268 3 


108 8 


159 5 


31 8 


31 2 


32 3 


68 2 


196 


192 


20 0 1 


90 7 


45 to 49 years 


51 1 


20.0 


31 1 


G 1 


5 7 


6 3 


64 2 


4 9 


4 9 


4 9 


94 5 


50 to 54 years 


59 5 


23 7 


35 7 


7 1 


68 


72 


66 2 


52 


5 1 


52 


92 3 


55 to 59 years 


77 3 


31 7 


456 


92 


9 1 


92 


69 6 


5 1 


50 


53 


89 4 


60 to 64 years 


80 4 


33 4 


470 


95 


96 


95 


71 1 


4 5 


4 2 


4 7 


86 2 


65 years and over . . . 


247 0 


90 4 


156 5 


29 3 


26 0 


31 7 


57 8 


1 1 3 


94 


13 1 1 


67 6 


Median age^ . . 


53 6 


51 1 


55 2 


53 6 


51 1 


55 2 


(X) 


30 0 


281 


31 3 1 


(X) 



X Not applicable. 

'Males per 100 females 

^Computed from data ' 5-year age groups 

Sources U S Bureau of the Census. 1980 Census of Population, Volumo 1. Chapter B, Part I. Table 43. and special tabulattonb, and Statistics 
Canada. 198, uensus of Canada, Catalogue 92-901 (Volume 1 - National series). Table 1, and special tabulations 
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Table A-8. Canadian-Born Population Living in the United States by State of Residence in 1980 



States 



United States, total 
NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . . . 
Connecticut . . 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York 
New oersey 
Pennsylvania 

EAST N CENTRA!, 



Ohto 

Indiana . 
Illinois . 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

WEST N. CENTRAL 

Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri ... . 
North Dakota . 
South Dakota - . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas . ... 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Washington. D C 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . . 
Fionda 

FAST S CENTRAl 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

WEST S CENTRAL 

Arkansas 
Louisianii 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

WyomiHj 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Year of Immigration 



Total 



Population 
April 1. 
1980 
(in 

thousands) 



Percent 
distribution 



226,549 



1.125 
921 
511 

5.737 
947 
..108 



17.558 
7.365 
n.864 



10.798 
5.490 

11.427 
9.262 
4.706 



4 j76 
2.914 
4,917 
653 
691 
1.570 
2.364 



594 
4.217 

638 
5.347 
1.950 
5.882 
3.122 
5.463 
9.746 



3.661 
4.591 
3.894 
2.521 



2.9«6 
4.206 
3.025 
14.229 



787 
944 
470 
2.890 
1.303 
2.718 
1.461 
800 



100 00 



0 50 
9 41 
0 23 
2 53 

0 42 

1 37 



7 75 
3 25 
5 24 



4 77 
2 42 

5 04 
4 09 
2 08 



1 80 

1 29 

2 17 
0 29 
051 

0 69 

1 04 



0 26 
1.86 
0 28 
2 36 

0 66 
2 60 

1 38 
241 
4 30 



1 62 

2 03 
1 72 
1 11 



1 01 
1 86 
1 34 
6 28 



0 35 

0 42 
9 21 

1 28 

0 58 

1 20 
0 64 
0 35 



Canadian* 
born 
population 
(in 

thousands) 



Percent 
distribution 



843 0 



27 2 
187 
106 
78 2 

84 

28 3 



73 1 
167 
136 



175 

65 
2C.5 
766 

67 



123 
29 
44 
35 
1 1 
1 7 
26 



10 
67 
1 0 
82 
09 
49 
23 
53 
706 



2,2 
3.2 
23 
13 



1 5 
26 
27 
174 



47 
34 
1 1 
82 
22 
134 
51 
48 



100 00 



3 23 
2 22 
1 26 
9 28 
1 00 
3.36 



8 67 
1 98 
1 61 



2 08 
0.77 
2 43 
9 09 
0 79 



1 46 
034 
0 52 
0 42 
013 
0 20 
031 



012 
0 79 
012 
0 97 
Oil 
0 58 
0 27 
0 63 
8 37 



0.26 
0.38 
0.27 
015 



018 
031 
032 
2 06 



0 56 
0 40 
013 
0 97 

0 26 

1 59 
GfiO 
0.57 



Canadtan- 
born as a 
percent of 
total 



0 37 



2 42 
2 03 
2 07 
1 36 
0 89 
0 91 



0 42 
0 23 
Oil 



0 16 
0 12 
018 
0 83 
0 14 



0.30 
0.10 
0.09 
0.54 
0.16 
Oil 
Oil 



017 
0 16 
0 16 
015 
0 05 
0 08 
0 07 
0 10 
0 72 



0 06 
0 07 
0 06 
0 05 



0 07 
0 06 
0 09 
0 12 



0 60 
0" 
0.23 
0.28 
0.17 
0 49 
035 
0 60 



1959 and earlier 



Canadian- 
born 
population 
(in 

thousands) 



Percent 
distribution 



544 9 



21 0 
134 
8 1 
61 ' 

70 
186 



50 3 

9.5 
7.6 



109 
39 
124 
58 7 
4 1 



74 

1 5 

2 5 
1 9 
07 
1 0 
1 2 



06 
3.8 
05 
40 
0.6 
23 
1.0 
24 
40 9 



1 1 
1 5 
1 2 

05 



09 
1 3 
1 3 
73 



32 
22 
05 
40 
1 2 
78 
22 
28 



1960 and later 



100 00 



3 85 

2 46 
1 49 

11 21 
1,28 

3 41 



9 23 
1 74 
1 39 



2 00 
0 72 
2 28 
10.77 
0 75 



1 36 
0 28 
0 46 
0 35 
0 13 
0 18 
0 22 



0 11 

0 ;o 

0 09 
0 73 
Oil 
0 42 
0 18 
0 44 
7 51 



0 20 
0 28 
0 22 
0 09 



017 
0 24 

0 24 

1 34 



0 59 
0 40 
0 09 
0 73 

0 22 

1 43 
0 ^9 
0.51 



Canadian- 
born 
popu'atjon 
(in 

thousands) 



296.2 



62 
53 
25 
17 1 
1.A 
97 



22 8 
72 
60 



66 
26 
8 1 
179 
26 



49 
1.4 
1.9 

1 e 

04 
07 
1 4 



04 
29 
05 
42 
03 
2.6 
1 3 
29 
29.7 



1 1 
1 7 
1 1 

08 



06 
1 3 
1 4 
10 1 



1 5 
1,2 
06 
4,2 
1 0 
56 
29 
20 



Percent 
distribution 
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Table A-8. Canadian-Born Population Living in the United States by State of ."Residence in 1880 -Continued 



Source Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U S BurF.au of the Census) 















Year of Immigration 








Total 






1959 and earlier 


1960 and later 


States 


Population 
April 1. 
1980 
{in 

thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Canadtan- 
born 
population 
(m 

thousands) 


Percent 
distnbution 


Canadian- 
born as a 
percent of 
total 


Canadian- 
born 
population 
(in 

thousands) 


Percent 
distribution 


Canadian- 
born 
population 
(m 

thousands) 


Percent 
distr'butiOn 


PACIFIC 




















Washington 

Oregon 

Cahfornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


4.132 
2.633 
23,668 
402 
965 


1 82 
1 16 
10 45 
0 18 
0 43 


46 8 
190 
163 3 
24 
34 


5 55 
2 26 
19 37 
0 28 
0 40 


1 13 
0 72 
0 69 
0 60 
0 35 


31 5 
134 
99 9 
1 1 
1 1 


J 78 
2 46 
18 33 
0 20 
0 20 


15 13 
56 

63 4 
1 3 
04 


5 17 
189 
21 40 
0 44 
0 14 



90 
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Table A-9. Marital Status of the Two Immigrant Populations and the Two National Populations, by Age and 
Sex: 1980 and 1981 

(Percent Distribution) 



Mates 



Females 



Population ur^verseand ?.ge 






Ever married 








Ever married 






























Sepa- 












Sepa- 






Single' 


Total 


Married ' 


rated' 


Widowed 


Divorced 


Single' 


Total 


Married ' 


rated' 


Widowed 


r 

Amertcans in Cdn3d3> i 
























1981 ' 
























j 

15 years and over 


£.0 J 


76 7 


67 1 


2 8 


J O 


3 0 


1 5 5 


84 5 




2 9 


18 1 


15 to 19 years 


98 5 


1 5 


1 D 








91 8 


82 


7 8 


0 2 




20 to 24 years 


71 6 


28 4 


26 9 


y 1 j 


n 1 

U 1 


03 


41 4 


58 6 


55 3 


2 2 


0 1 


25 to 29 years 


27 9 


72 1 




31 j 


n 0 

u d. 


1 9 


128 


87 2 


79 8 


3 9 


0 3 


30 to 34 years 


137 


86 3 


/DO 


5 1 


0 1 


4 4 


64 


93 6 


82 9 


4 8 


0 3 


35 to 39 years 


103 


89 7 


7Q A 


4 5 


0 5 


53 


50 


95 0 


82 0 


5 1 


0 9 


40 to 44 years 


52 


94 8 


85 2 


3 8 


0 4 


53 


42 


958 


83 0 


4 4 


1 7 


45 to 49 years 


58 


94 2 


83 2 


<♦ D 


n T 

U J 


62 


57 


94 3 


79 7 


4 0 


3 6 


50 to 54 years 


67 


93 3 


84 8 


') 7 


1 0 


47 


50 


95 0 


78 4 


4 5 


6 4 


55 to 59 years 


70 


93 0 


82 0 


3 6 


3 3 


40 


52 


94 8 


74 6 


2 6 


\\ 5 


60 to 64 years 


67 


93 3 




9 A 


J 3 


27 


63 


93 7 


66 3 


2 5 


20 6 


65 years and over 


8 1 


91 9 


753 


1 8 


128 


1 9 


66 


93 4 


38 1 


1 5 


52 1 


Canadians in the United 
























States. 1980 
























1t> y- ars and over 


180 


82 0 


70 3 


1 5 


4 8 


53 


122 


87 8 


58 9 


1 6 


20 5 


15 to 19 years 


'Jo 2 


: c 


A 7 








93 7 


63 


56 


03 


0.2 


20 to 24 years 


74 4 


25 6 


23 4 


0 6 




1 5 


54 9 


45 1 


39 8 


20 


25 to 29 years 


33 2 


66 8 


58 6 


2 1 




6 1 


20 3 


79 7 


67 7 


3 1 


0 4 


30 to 34 years 


13 6 


86 4 


74 8 


2 9 


0 1 


8f^ 


74 


92 6 


78 3 


3 1 


08 


35 to 39 years 


75 


92 5 


80 4 


2 5 


0 3 


93 


47 


953 


81 0 


2 5 


1 1 


40 to 44 years 


54 


94 6 


83 0 


23 


0 4 


89 


37 


96 3 


80 2 


24 


2 1 


45 to 49 years 


48 


95 2 


84 2 


2 1 


0 6 


83 


32 


96 8 


81 1 


24 


3 5 


50 to 54 years 


48 


95 2 


84 9 


1 8 


1 2 


73 


43 


95 7 


78 7 


1 7 


66 


55 to 59 years 


4 2 


95 8 


85 ^ 


1 8 


2 7 


59 


42 


95 8 


74 6 


1 7 


11 6 


60 to 64 years 


4 4 


95 6 


85 6 


1 1 


36 


53 


48 


952 


67 3 


1 4 


196 


65 years and Over 


43 


95 7 


/6 6 


1 0 


14 5 


36 


e. 


93 6 


38 9 


0 8 


49 8 


Canada. 1981 
























1 5 years and Over 


31 3 


68 7 


62 1 


2 2 


2 2 


22 


24 5 


75 5 


59 7 


27 


10 0 


15 to 19 years 


98 4 


1 6 


1 5 








93 3 


67 


6 4 


02 


0 1 


20 to 24 years 


71 9 


28 1 


27 0 


0 8 




03 


51 1 


48 9 


46 1 


1 9 


0 1 


25 to 29 years 


32 0 


b8 0 


63 8 


2 5 


0 1 


1 6 


20 0 


80 0 


73 1 


37 


03 


30 to 34 yeais 


150 


85 0 


79 0 


3 1 


0 1 


28 


105 


89 5 


8C 2 


4 1 


06 


35 tc years 


93 


9U7 


83 8 


3 1 


0 2 


3 5 


73 


92 7 


81 8 


4 1 


1 1 


40 to 44 years 


78 


92 2 


84 8 


3 2 


0 4 


39 


6 1 


93 9 


81 9 


4 0 


2 2 


4b >o 49 years 


7b 


92 5 


84 6 


3 2 


0 8 


39 


58 


94 2 


80 9 


38 


4 1 


50 to 54 years 


78 


92^ 


83 7 


3 1 


1 6 


38 


60 


94 0 


78 2 


3 5 


76 


5b to 59 years 


, d 


92 2 


83 3 


2 9 


2 6 


33 


63 


93 7 


73 8 


30 


13 0 


60 to 64 years 


76 


92 4 


82 8 


26 


4 2 


28 


7 1 


92 9 


66 2 


25 


21 1 


f)!) yearb and Over 


85 


91 5 


73 2 


2 3 


14 1 


1 8 


9b 


90 5 


38 4 


1 D 


49 0 


United States. 1980 
























15 years ar»d over 


29 7 


70 3 


60 6 


1 9 


25 


5 J 


22 9 


77 1 


55 2 


26 


123 


15 to 19 ye?rs 


97 2 


28 


25 


02 




0 1 


91 2 


88 


79 


05 


0 1 


20 to 24 years 


68 2 


T1 8 


28 1 


1 4 


0 1 


22 


51 2 


48 8 


41 7 


27 


02 


25 to 29 years 


32 1 


67 9 


58 5 


26 


0 1 


6 7 


21 6 


78 4 


64 9 


39 


0 5 


30 to 34 years 


14 9 


85 1 


73 5 


28 


0 2 


87 


106 


89 4 


73 3 


4 0 


09 


35 to 39 yea:s 


87 


91 3 


;9 7 


27 


03 


86 


67 


93 3 


76 1 


40 


1 6 


40 to 44 years 


67 


93 3 


82 0 


27 


0 5 


80 


53 


94 7 


76 9 


3 9 


28 


45 to 49 years 


60 


94 0 


83 2 


24 


1 0 


7 5 


47 


95 3 


76 8 


34 


50 


50 to 54 years 


60 


94 0 


83 1 


23 


1 8 


68 


46 


95 4 


74 8 


2 9 


87 


55 to 59 years 


56 


94 4 


83 9 


1 9 


28 


58 


4 7 


95 3 


71 0 


2 4 


14 2 


60 to 64 years 


52 


94 8 


83 6 


1 7 


4 3 


50 


52 


94 8 


63 8 


1 9 


22 6 


65 years and over 


55 


94 5 


75 0 


1 3 


14 6 


36 


67 


93 3 


36 5 


1 0 


51 7 



• Represents zero or rounds to zero 
'Single (never married) included persons whose only mdrraiye(s) was/ were dnnulleti Marneii excludes separated Separated includes persons 
who are legally married but not living v.':ih spouse due to marital discord 

Sources. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Volume 1 . Chapter D. Part 1 . Table 264. and special tabulations, and Statistics 
Canada, 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-901 (Volume 1 - Natiorial series). Table 5. and special tabulations 
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Table A-10. Years of School Completed for Canadians in the United States and the Total Population of the 
United States by Age and Sex: 1980 



MHf (Percent asstriDution) 



Population universe, sex* and age 


Total 


Elementci.y 


High school 


College 




0 to 8 years 


1 to 3 years 


4 years 


1 to 3 years 


4 years or 
more 


High school 
graduates' 


Canadians in thp United Stales, 1980 
















Males 
















25 years and over 


100 0 


22.1 


166 


25 2 


156 


20 5 


61 3 


25 to 34 years 


100.0 


4 7 


86 


26 6 


26 7 


33 3 


86 7 


35 to 44 years 


100.0 


102 


140 


24.3 


196 


32 0 


75 8 




1 nn n 


ICQ 


18 5 


25 2 


152 


24 2 


64.6 


55 to 64 'ears . . 


100 0 


186 


1 Q 7 


29 9 


14 3 


17 6 


61 7 


65 years and over . . . . 


100 0 


40 8 


18.6 


21 6 


94 


95 


40 6 


Females 
















25 years and over . 


100.0 


194 


18 6 


33 7 


18 1 


103 


62 0 


25 to 34 years .... 


100.0 


3.5 


9 9 


34.9 


29 7 


99 1 


86,6 


35 to 44 years .... 


100 0 


68 


176 


36 7 


24 0 


14.8 


75.5 


45 to 54 years 


1000 


11 2 


20.9 


36 9 


20 2 


10 7 


67 9 


55 to 64 years .... 


100 0 


15 7 


on Q 
iiu.y 


39 2 


16 4 


7 8 


63 4 


65 years and over . . 


100 0 


35 4 


19.8 


27 6 


11 7 


55 


44 8 


United States, 1980 
















Males 
















25 years and over 


100 0 


185 


14.2 


31 1 


161 


20 1 


67 3 


k5 to 34 years 


1000 


57 


9.9 


34 5 


23 7 


26.3 


84 4 


35 to 44 years 


1000 


102 


128 


35 5 


172 


24.3 


771 


45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 


100 0 
1000 


18 0 
25 1 


16.3 
18 7 


32 3 
30 4 


13.6 
11.6 


19.7 
143 


DO D 

56 2 


65 years and over 


1000 


45 8 


169 


191 


83 


99 


37 2 


Fenr>ales 
















25 years ar^d over 


100.0 


18 0 


162 


37 7 


153 


128 


65 8 


25 to 34 years 


1000 


5 1 


10.9 


41 7 


22 0 


20.3 


84 0 


35 to 44 years 


1000 


85 


15.2 


44 4 


170 


14 9 


76 3 


45 to 54 years 


1000 


14 4 


190 


42 5 


13 6 


105 


66 6 


55 to 64 years 


100 0 


22 1 


20 4 


37 8 


11 7 


80 


57 5 


65 years and over . .... 


100 0 


41.8 


183 


23 0 


97 


72 


39.9 



Mndudes persons who completed A years of high Bchool or a hiqh bchool equivalency test and persons who attended some level of college 
Sources U S Bureau of the Census. f980 Census of Population. Volume 1, Chapter D, Part 1. Tahle 262. and special tabulations 
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Table A-11. Highest Educational Level for the Americans in Canada and the Total 
Population of Canada by Age and Sex: 1981^ 

(Percent distributton) 



Population unive''se, sex, 
and age 




Elementary-secondary only 




Total 


Without secondary 
school diploma 


trade 
certificate 


Other non* 
university 
only^ 


Less than 
grade 9^ 


Grades 
9 to 13^ 


Americans in Canada. 












1981 












Males 












25 years and over 


100 0 


20.9 


143 


10 7 


i;>2 


25 to 34 years 


100 0 


1 7 


10 1 


9.7 


155 


35 to 44 years 


100 0 


22 


76 


7 Q 
/ .O 


104 


45 to 54 years 


100 0 


11 8 


144 


143 


13.6 


55 to 64 years 


100 0 


CO O 


1 H 0 


1 *♦ O 


13.1 


65 years and over 


100 0 


AQ 7 

4y / 


lO. / 


95 


93 


Females 












25 years and over 


100 0 


20.1 


197 


12.3 


154 


25 to 34 years . 


100 0 


1 4 


1 1 6 


14.2 


170 


35 to 44 years . . . 


100 0 


29 


11 1 


12.3 


153 


45 to 54 years 


100 0 


125 


23 1 


15.9 


170 


55 to 64 years . . . 


100.0 






A A 7 

1 H 1 


165 


65 years and over 


100.0 


41 / 


OA R 


8.6 


13.5 


Canada, 1981 












Males 












25 years and over 


100 0 


24 2 


20.3 


152 


20.0 


25 to 34 years ... . 


100 0 


72 


19.9 


174 


27.1 


35 to 44 years . . 


100.0 


17.0 


19.5 


15 9 


23.0 


45 to 54 years . . 


100.0 


29.6 


21.2 


155 


179 


55 to 64 years 


100.0 


37.1 


21 9 


13.8 


13.9 


65 years and over 


100 0 


52.0 


197 


100 


9.1 


Females 












25 years and over .... 


100.0 


25 5 


24.7 


15.1 


20.4 


25 to 34 years . 


100.0 


7.8 


217 


21 6 


26.1 


35 to 44 years 


100.0 


18.2 


24.9 


160 


24.0 


45 to 54 years 


100.0 


29 8 


27 7 


13.1 


189 


55 to 64 years 


100 0 


37.2 


27 9 


11 4 


154 


6C years and over . 


100.0 


49.7 


23 4 


83 


122 



University 



With less 
than 
bachelor's 
degree^ 



130 
21 8 
17.5 
13.8 
9.9 
51 



137 
22.3 
20.2 
13.7 
94 
72 



8.0 
11 4 
88 
6.4 
5.8 
40 



73 
10 1 
88 
6.0 
50 
4.3 



With 
bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 



Secondary 
diploma or 
trade 
certificate 
or higher^ 



28 9 
41.2 
54.5 
32.1 
20 3 
7 7 



18.8 
33 6 
38 2 
179 
10 9 
4.5 



12.3 
17.0 
158 
9.5 
7 6 
5 2 



7.0 
12.7 
8 1 
4.4 
3.0 
2.1 



64.8 
88 2 
90.2 
73.8 
57.3 
31.6 



60.3 
87.0 
86.0 
64 4 
51.5 
33 8 



Secondary 
school 
diploma^ 



55 5 
72.9 
63 6 
49.2 
41.0 
28.3 



49.8 
70 5 
56.9 
42.5 
34.9 
26 9 



'These daid combine academic education with technical and trades education and are not totally hierarchical For a detailed diocussion. see 
Statistics Canada. 1961 Census of Canada. Catalogue 99-901, 1981 Census Dictionary, pp 45-53. 
^Highest grade attended (not necessarily completed) 

'Refers to courses completed at post-secondary non-university institutions which normally require a secondary school graduation certiticare or 
equivalent for entrance, as well as to other courses in related or like institutions (such as private trade schools or adult vocational centers) which 
may not require secondary sc^^' -^.1 graduation for entrance 

"Includes those with both . /ersity and other non-university education, as vyell a , those with university only 
'■'Includes trade certificate, non-university certificate and university c^.tificate or diploma below bachelor level 
"Includes all persons except those classified as "elementary-secondary only, without secondary school diploma '* 
'With or without uther education. 

Sources. Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada, Catalogue 92-914 (Volume 1 - National series), Table 3. and special tabulations 
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Table A-12. Occupation of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 





1 ' 

Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


Occupstion 


Total 












Total 


1959 












em- 


or 


I960' 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


em- 


or 


I960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1981 


ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1Q74 


1980 


Both Sexes 


























All occupations 


134.030 


48,96C 


12,960 


23,055 


27,550 


21,510 


376,938 


220,045 


62,270 


*»2,806 


19,922 


31.895 


pypruttv/P arfmmtctrativ/o 


























ai lu 1 1 lai iciud icli , , , 


16,065 


6,435 


1,210 


2,455 


3,235 


2.735 


50,781 


29,323 


7,564 


5.254 


3,041 


5,599 


Prnfi^«>Qinnfll QnPnalK/ 


34,960 


8,995 


2,945 


7,275 


9,000 


6,745 


61,190 


33,573 


8,140 


6,569 


4,204 


8,7C4 


TpphniPiariQ anH rplatpH 














3,145 


945 


340 


585 


650 


625 


11,346 


6,044 


1.905 


1.567 


628 


1,202 


Sales 


12,105 


5,110 


1,135 


1,930 


2,215 


1,720 


44,893 


26,859 


7,572 


4,767 


2,199 


3,496 


^^Uiiilll. ouppuil, ini/l. 


















pipripal 


21,895 


3,450 


2,625 


3,590 


4,010 


3,215 


66,594 


39,920 


11,259 


7,599 


3,164 


4,652 




12,220 


4,315 


1,380 


2,090 


2,385 


2,065 


42,791 


25,175 


7,357 


5,097 


2,063 


3,099 


FarfDing, forestry, and 


















fishing 


8,495 


4,530 


660 


1,085 


1,365 


860 


5,876 


3,788 


746 


478 


360 


504 


Precision, production, craft. 














and repair 


12,535 


5,135 


1,085 


1,950 


2,430 


1,940 


47,371 


27,903 


9,189 


5,795 


2,235 


2,249 


Machine operators, assem- 




















blers, and inspectors 


5,615 


2,255 


745 


810 


1,050 


760 


2S 988 


15,982 


4,801 


3,167 


» 061 


977 


Transportation and 




















material moving 


4,225 


1,890 


445 


735 


705 


450 


lO.'oOO 


b,b74 


1.719 


1,106 


415 


686 


Handlers, equipment 


















cleaners, helpers, aiid 


























laborers 


2,760 


915 


390 


555 


510 


390 


9,508 


4,S04 


2,018 


1,407 


552 


727 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 
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Table A-13. Occupation of Male Canadians in the United States and of Male Americans in Canada, 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United Slates 



Americans in Canada Canadians in the United States 



Occupation 




1959 










Total 


1959 














or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


em- 


or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




Total 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1981 


ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


All occupations 


75.035 


28.735 


6,625 


12,865 


15,270 


11,540 


199,091 


115,931 


32.415 


21.801 


10,688 


18,256 


Executive, administrative. 


























and managerial 


11.505 


4,800 


805 


1.670 


2,265 


1.965 


3^,010 


19.527 


4.815 


3.254 


2,141 


4,273 


Professional specialty 


18.490 


4.480 


1,505 


4,045 


4,825 


3.635 


30,982 


17,189 


3.839 


3.029 


2,244 


4,681 


Technicians and related 


























support 


1.495 


490 


150 


315 


285 


250 


6,238 


3.151 


1.118 


968 


306 


695 


Sales 


6.665 


2.965 


580 


1.050 


1.195 


870 


22,475 


13.975 


3.357 


2,021 


1.078 


?,044 


Admin support, inci 


























clerical 


3,815 


1.620 


445 


675 


650 


425 


11,059 


6,725 


1.818 


1,268 


375 


873 


Service 


5.175 


1.955 


515 


870 


970 


860 


15,123 


8.761 


2.733 


1,622 


712 


1,295 


Farming, forestry, and 


























fishing 


6.475 


3.660 


435 


780 


1,020 


575 


4,606 


2,996 


591 


385 


268 


366 


PreciSJOn. production, 


























craft, and repair 


1 1 .280 


4.665 


985 


1,695 


2,200 


1.740 


43,513 


25,563 


96 


5,265 


2,097 


2,092 


Machine operators. 


























assemblers. <^.iO inspec- 


























tors 


4.275 


1.680 


540 


640 


825 


595 


14,415 


8,692 


2,570 


1,840 


624 


689 


Transportation and 


























material moving . . 


3,730 


1,695 


375 


675 


610 


365 


9.586 


6,078 


1,524 


987 


374 


623 


Handlers, equipment 


























c'eaners, helpers, and 


























laborers 


2,140 


720 


285 


450 


425 


255 


7,084 


3.274 


1.554 


1.162 


469 


625 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of thy United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada) 



Table A-14. Occupation of Female Canadians in the United States and of Female Americans in Canada, by 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 





Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


Occupation 


Total 


1959 










Total 


1959 












em- 


or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


em- 


or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1981 


ployed 


earlie" 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


All occupations 


59.000 


20.230 


6.330 


10,190 


12.275 


9.970 


177.847 


104.114 


29.855 


21,005 


9,234 


13,639 


Executive, administrative. 


























and managerial 


4.565 


1,635 


405 


785 


970 


76b 


16.771 


9,796 


2.749 


2.000 


900 


1.326 


Professional specialty 


16,470 


4,510 


1.440 


3,230 


4,175 


3.105 


30.208 


16,384 


4.301 


3.540 


1,960 


4.023 


Technicians and related 


























support 


1,650 


455 


180 


270 


365 


375 


5.108 


2.893 


787 


599 


322 


507 


Sales 


5.450 


2,140 


5?5 


880 


1,020 


850 


22.418 


1 2.884 


4.215 


2.746 


1.121 


1.452 


Admin support, incl. 


























clerical 


18.085 


6.830 


2.180 


2,920 


3.365 


2.795 


55.535 


33.195 


9,441 


6.331 


2.789 


3.779 


Service 


7,050 


2.360 


865 


1,215 


1,415 


1.200 


27.668 


16.414 


4,624 


3,475 


1.351 


1.804 


Farming, forestry, and 


























fishing 


2.020 


870 


220 


305 


345 


280 


1.270 


792 


155 


93 


92 


138 


Precision, production, 


























craft, and repair 


1.255 


470 


100 


250 


230 


205 


3.858 


2.340 


693 


530 


138 


157 


Machino operators, 


























assemblers, and inspec- 


























tors 


1,340 


570 


210 


170 


225 


165 


11.573 


7.290 


2.231 


1.327 


437 


288 


Transportation and 


























material moving 


^95 


195 


65 


55 


95 


85 


1,014 


596 


195 


119 


41 


63 


Handlers, equipment 


























cleaners, helpers, and 


























laborers 


620 


195 


105 


100 


80 


135 


2.424 


1,530 


464 


245 


83 


102 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U S Bureau of the Census) and thy 1981 census of Canada (Stat'Stics 
Canada) 
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Table A-15, Industry of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 







Americans 


in Canada 






Canadians in the United 






Industry 


Total 


1 yoy 










Total 


1959 












em- 


or 


1 960* 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


em- 




1 1960- 


1965- 


1970. 


1975- 




ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1 969 


1974 


198 < 


ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


All industries 


134,030 


yip QCC 


1 0 Qfin 

1 






21,510 


376,938 


220,04t3 


62,270 


42,806 


19,922 


31.895 


Ayiiuuiiure, lorcsiry, 3nQ 


























fichpripc 




4,715 


680 


1,150 


1,475 


935 


6,402 


4,244 


*/25 


515 


379 


539 


Mininn 


2,065 


815 


180 


335 


370 


370 


2,437 


860 


404 


286 


249 


638 




D,dl U 


2,415 


680 


915 


1,345 


950 


23,341 


12,143 


4,878 


2,937 


1,525 


1.858 


ividriuiaciurinQ, nonouraDie 




























A 1ft<> 
0, 1 


3,440 


775 


1,215 


1,525 


1,215 


27,864 


16,754 


4,660 


3,361 


1,252 


1.837 


hilom ifof^ti irmn /-Iiip^KIa 
iViCllIUICtOlUl liiy, QUFaUlc 


























yuuub 


9,855 


3,710 


950 


1,580 


1,980 


1,630 


52,468 


32,175 


9,038 


6,085 


2,223 


2.947 


ifaiiop., uuiillil., uHU uin6r 


























1 itilitioc 




3,840 


835 


1,110 


1,385 


1,090 


21,744 


13,547 


3,462 


2,525 


888 


1.322 


WKdIpQaIp onH rotoil 

Vfiiuicoaic dilU icldii 


























trade 


23,795 


8,375 


2,845 


4,315 


4,395 


3,870 


74,643 


41,915 


13,938 


9.194 


3,945 


5.651 


Finance, insurance, and 




























7,160 


3,015 


635 


985 


1,295 


1,225 


27,948 


16.200 


4,457 


3,057 


1.668 


2.566 


Business and repair 


























services 


7,965 


2,495 


665 


1,590 


1,840 


1,370 


17,352 


9,647 


3,180 


2,129 


850 


1.546 


Persona! services 


4,315 


1,465 


510 


655 


895 


790 


13,849 


8,263 


2,111 


1.541 


767 


1.167 


Entertainment and 
























recreation services 


2,385 


505 


200 


435 


645 


600 


6,121 


3,004 


1,011 


709 


508 


889 


Professional and related 






















services 


37,610 


10,880 


3,335 


7,555 


9,090 


6,745 


90,254 


52,340 


12,968 


9,604 


5,265 


10.077 


Public administration 


7,210 


3,300 


670 


1,205 


1,310 


725 


12,515 


8,953 


1,438 


863 


403 


8o8 



Sources Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) di id the 1 981 census of Canada (Statistics 
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Table A-16. Industry of Male Canadians in the United States and of Male Americans in Canada, by Period 
of Immlgraton: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 CensiiS of the United States 





Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


InHi ictrv 
lilUUdli y 


Total 


1 QCQ 






















em- 


or 


1 yoU" 


1 yoO" 




1 s7 f O- 


enri- 


or 


I960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




pioyeo 


earner 


1 yD*# 


1 yoy 




i <70 1 






1 964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


All industries 


75 035 


28 730 


6 630 


12,865 


15,270 


11,535 


199.091 


115,931 


32,415 


21,801 


10,688 


18.256 


Agriculture, forestry, and 






















249 


386 




6,535 


3,705 


425 


775 


1,020 


605 


4,597 


3,084 


523 


355 




1,585 


690 


140 


245 


260 


255 


2,065 


695 


304 


232 


241 


593 


Construction 


5,485 


2,095 


575 


795 


1,160 


855 


21,075 


10,994 


4,443 


2,660 


1,329 


1,649 


Manufacturing, nondurable 






















833 


1,279 


goods 


5,285 


2,320 


500 


710 


1,030 


720 


16,659 


9,809 


2,705 


2.033 


Manufacturing durable 






















1,570 


2,370 


goods 


7.995 


3,105 


695 


1,230 


1,640 


1,325 


37,263 


22,928 


6,243 


4,152 


Transp., comm., and other 


























utilities 


5,775 


2,760 


550 


800 


975 


695 


14,859 


9,332 


2,333 


1,626 


588 


980 


Wholesale and retail 
























3,025 


trade 


11,660 


4,095 


1,305 


2,245 


2,175 


1,840 


35,884 


20,183 


6,471 


4,211 


1,994 


niidiii^u, inauianm aru 


























real estate 


3,385 


1,665 


230 


440 


560 


500 


11,372 


6.787 


1,563 


1,034 


696 


1,292 


Business and repair 
























883 




4,015 


1,415 


260 


820 


895 


625 


10,631 


6,042 


1,870 


1,341 


495 


Personal services 


1,505 


430 


175 


235 


390 


275 


4,332 


2,435 


651 


446 


270 


530 


Entertainment and 


























recreation services 


1,310 


270 


75 


220 


360 


390 


3,517 


1,611 


558 


365 


374 


609 


Professional and related 
























4,139 




16,460 


4,160 


1.400 


3,745 


4,125 


3,025 


29,900 


16,940 


4,026 


2,935 


1,860 


Public administration 


4.025 


2,025 


305 


605 


675 


425 


6,937 


5,091 


725 


411 


189 


521 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 census of Canada (Statistics 
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Table A-17. Industry of Female Canadians In the United States and of Female Americans in Canada, by 
Period of Immigration: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Ccrious of the United States 





Americans in Canada 


Canadians in the United States 


Industry 


Total 


1959 










Total 


1959 












em- 


or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 


em- 


or 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1981 


ployed 


earlier 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


All industries 


oo,yyo 


on oon 


c oon 


-1 n -1 Qn 

iu,iyu 


12,275 


y,y7o 


177,947 


104,1 14 


OQ Dec 


oi nn/x 


Q OO/i 


lO COQ 


Agriculture, forestry, and 




























2,415 


1,010 


255 


370 


450 


325 


1,805 


1,160 


202 


160 


130 


153 




480 


130 


40 


90 


110 


115 


372 


165 


100 


54 


8 


45 


Construction 


830 


325 


105 


120 


185 


95 


2,266 


1,149 


435 


277 


196 


209 


Manufactunng. nondurable 


























goods 


2,885 


1,115 


275 


505 


495 


495 


11,205 


6,945 


1,955 


1,328 


419 


558 


Manufactunng, durable 


























goods 


1,850 


605 


255 


350 


340 


305 


15,205 


9,247 


2,795 


1,933 


653 


577 


Transp., comm., and other 


























utilities 


2,485 


1,080 


290 


315 


410 


390 


6,885 


4,215 


1,129 


899 


300 


342 


Wholesale and retail 




























12,135 


4,280 


1,535 


2,070 


2,215 


ii,035 


38,759 


21,732 


7,467 


4,983 


1,951 


2,626 


Finance, insurance, and 


























real estate 


3,770 


1,350 


405 


550 


740 


725 


16,576 


9,413 


2,894 


2,023 


972 


1,274 


Business and repair 


























services 


3,945 


1,080 


405 


770 


950 


740 


6,721 


3,605 


1,310 


788 


355 


663 


Personal services 


2,810 


1,040 


335 


420 


505 


510 


9,517 


5,828 


1,460 


1,095 


497 


637 


Entertainment and recre- 


























ation services 


1,065 


230 


130 


215 


285 


205 


2,604 


1,393 


453 


344 


134 


280 


Professional and related 


























services 


21,150 


6,720 


1,935 


3,810 


4,965 


3,720 


60,354 


35,400 


8,942 


'-,669 


3,405 


5,938 


Public administration 


3,r80 


1,280 


360 


605 


635 


300 


5,578 


3,862 


713 


452 


214 


337 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 



Table A-18. Class of Worker of Canadians in the United States and of Americans in Canada, by Period of 
Immigration and Sex: 1981 Census of Canada and 1980 Census of the United States 



Class of Worker 


Americans in Canada 


Canadians i.i the United States 


Total 
em- 
ployee! 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960- 
1964 


1965- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1981 


Total 
em- 
ployed 


1959 or 
earlier 


1960- 
1964 


1965- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1980 


Both Sexes 


























All classes of worker . 


134,030 


48,965 


12,955 


23,055 


27,545 


21,510 


376,938 


220,045 


62,270 


42,806 


19,922 


31,895 


Paid workers 


119,395 


42,240 


11,975 


20,805 


24,720 


19,645 


343,236 


197,899 


57,843 


39,906 


18,324 


29,264 


Self-employed 


13,710 


6,370 


895 


2,070 


2,640 


1,745 


30,876 


20,506 


4,088 


2,571 


1,387 


2,324 


Unpaid family workers .... 


930 


360 


90 


175 


185 


120 


2,826 


1,640 


339 


329 


211 


30^ 


Males 


























All classes of worker . . 


75,035 


28,735 


6,630 


1 2,870 


15,270 


11,540 


199,091 


115,931 


32,415 


21,801 


10,688 


18,256 


Paid workers 


64,980 


23,550 


6,005 


11,540 


13,455 


10,430 


176,175 


100,725 


29,480 


20,041 


9,597 


16,332 


Self-employed 


9,875 


5,115 


610 


1,295 


1,765 


1,090 


22,212 


14,779 


2,872 


1,680 


1,053 


1,828 


Unpaid family workers . 


180 


65 


10 


30 


50 


25 


704 


427 


63 


80 


38 


96 


Females 


























All classes of worker . . 


59,000 


20,230 


6,330 


10,-90 


12,275 


9,970 


177,847 


104,114 


29,855 


21,005 


9,234 


13,639 


Paid workers 


54,410 


18,685 


5,970 


9,270 


11,270 


9,220 


'':*^7,061 


97,174 


28,363 


19,865 


8,727 


12,932 


Self-employed 


3,840 


1,250 


285 


775 


875 


655 


8,664 


5,727 


1,216 


891 


334 


496 


Unpaid family workers 


745 


295 


80 


140 


130 


100 


2,122 


1,213 


276 


249 


173 


211 



Sources. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. 3ureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada). 
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Table A-19.lnccTf)e Distributions for Canadians in the United States (Income for 1979). Americans in 
Canada (Income tor 1980), and the Two National Populations, by Sex 



(Percent distribution) 





Canadian- 










born 




U S.-born 




Income' and employment status 


immiprants 


United 


immigra, .tc 






in U.S. 


States 


in Canada 


Canada 




(U.S. $) 


(U.S $) 


(Can $) 


(Can. $) 


nnjtloc 1 ^ v/09rc On/H fwiAr ia/iIK mo/^ma 


1 nn n 

1 UU U 


rju.u 


mn n 


1 uu.u 


Less than $5,000 


18.3 


22.2 


19.2 


^8.1 


$5,000 to $9,999 


20.4 


196 


20.1 


16.5 


$10,000 to $14.999 


15.8 


17.3 


13.4 


15.5 


$15,000 to $24.999 


24.1 


25.6 


22.2 


29.7 


$25,000 to $34.999 


11.1 


9.2 


13.2 


13.1 


$35,000 to $49,999 


5.6 


3.5 


7.1 


4.8 


$50,000 or more 


4.8 


2.6 


4.7 


2.4 


Modian Income^ 


$13,599 


$12,357 


$13,964 


$14,993 


Percent ^ull-time. year-round workers 


46.2 


52.4 


42.2 


47.7 


Median Income of full-time, year round workers^ 


$21,156 


$17,363 


$23,167 


$20,749 


Females, 1 5 years and over with income 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100.0 


Less than $5,000 


48.7 


48.3 


39.2 


39.8 


$5,000 to $9,999 


26.1 


27.7 


30.1 


26.9 


$10,000 to $14,999 


14.1 


14.4 


13.4 


17.5 


$15,000 to $24.999 


87 


7.9 


11.7 


12.5 


$25,000 or more 


2.5 


1.7 


5.6 






S5,255 


$5,263 


$6,792 


$6,894 


Percent full-time, year-round workers 


23.5 


29.0 


19.6 


26.9 


Median income of full-time, year round workers^ 


$12,076 


$10,380 


$14,775 


$13,400 



'Income refers to total income, see appendix E for comparative definitions of total income. 
^Median income computed from the income distnbution shown. 

^Median Income for immigrants and Canadian populations was computed based on a similar income distribution as shown, for full-timo, 
year-round workers. 

Source. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S. Bur«aau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada), U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 
(PC80-1-C1). 
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Table A-20. Income Distribution by Period of Immigration for Male Canadians in the United States and 
Maie Americans in Canada, 1S80 and 1381 

(Percent distribution) 



Canadians in the United States 



Incone 






Year of immigration 




United 




Before 


1960- 




1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




States total 


Total 


1960 


1964 




1969 


1974 


1980 


Total U.S. dollars 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than $5»000 


22.2 


18.3 


16.5 


20.3 




21.9 


191 


25.3 


$5,000 to $9,999 


19.6 


20.4 


22.9 


15.9 




144 


15.5 


15.1 


$10,000 to $14,999 


17.3 


15.8 


16.3 


16.0 




14.6 


14.5 


12.9 


$15,000 to $24,999 


25.6 


24.1 


24.2 


26.4 




25.1 


24.5 


18.8 


$25,000 to $34,999 


9.2 


11 1 


10.8 


11.4 




12.1 


12.2 


12.0 


$35,000 to $49,999 


3.5 


5.6 


5.1 


5.5 




63 


7.2 


8.3 


$50,000 and over 


2.5 


4.8 


43 


4.5 




5.6 


7.1 


7.6 




$12,357 


$13,599 


$13,235 


$14,335 




$14,657 


$15,330 


$13,700 



Americans in Canada 



Total Canadian dollars. 



Less than $5,000 . . 
$5,000 to $9,999. . . 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $34,999 
I $35,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 and over . . 

Median^ 



Canada 
total 



100.0 

18.1 
16.5 
15.5 
29.7 
13.1 
4.8 
2.4 

$14,993 



Total 



100.0 

19.2 
20.1 
13.4 
22.2 
13.2 
7.1 
4.7 
$13,964 



Year of immigration 



Before 
1960 



100.0 

15.7 
26.2 
13.8 
21.8 
11.4 
6.1 
4.8 

$12,871 



1960- 
1964 



100 0 

28.6 
16.2 
12.2 
19.6 
10.6 
8.5 
4.4 

$12,201 



1965- 
1969 



100.0 

25.6 
12.8 
12.4 
19.8 
16.1 
8.7 
4.7 

$14,700 



1970- 
1974 



100.0 

19.4 
13.6 
12.7 
26.0 
16.8 
7.6 
4.0 

$16,606 



100.0 



^Median income computed from the income distnbution shown. 

Source- Special tabulations from the 1 980 census of the United States (U.S Bureau of the Census) and the 1 981 census of Canada (Statistics 
m^on H U . Census 1980 Cpnsus of Population, General Social and Economic Charactenstics. United States Summary 

(PC80-1 'CI ). 
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Table A-21. income Distribution by Period of Immigration for Female Canadians in the United States and 
Female Americans in Canada, 1980 and 1981 

(Percent distribution) 



Canadians in the United States 



Income 


United 


Canadian- 














States 


born 


Before 


1960- 


1965- 


1970- 


1975- 




total 


immigrants 


1960 


1964 


1969 


1974 


1980 


Total U.S. dollars 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less then $5,000 


48.3 


48.7 


50 2 


42.3 


44.4 


46.7 


47.2 


$5,000 to $9,999 


27.7 


26.1 


26.1 


27.8 


25.3 


25 2 


24 0 


$10,000 to $14,999 


144 


141 


13 1 


17.0 


17.5 


16.4 


15.5 


$15,000 to $24,999 


7.9 


87 


8.1 


10.4 


10.4 


9.3 


10.2 


$25,000 and over 


1.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


24 


2.4 


3.0 


Median' 


$5,263 


$5,255 


$4,976 


$6,283 


$5,983 


$5,596 


$5,518 



Americans in Canada 





Canada 
total 


U.S.- 
born 
immigrants 


Before 
1960 


1960- 
1964 


1965- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1981 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than $5,000 


39.8 


39.2 


37.0 


44.6 


42.0 


38.7 


44 9 


$5,000 to $9,999 


26.9 


30.1 


36.0 


22.2 


21.2 


23.3 


22.4 


$10,000 to $14,999 


17.5 


13.4 


12.5 


15.3 


13.2 


15.0 


14.9 


$15,000 to $24,999 


12.5 


11.7 


9.6 


12.5 


14.9 


15.4 


13.3 


$25,000 and over 


3.4 


5.6 


4.8 


5.4 


8.7 


7.5 


4.6 


Median' 


$6,894 


$6,792 


$6,216 


$6,008 


$6,584 


$6,993 


$6,003 



'Median income computed from the income distribution shown. 

Source. Special tabulations from the 1980 census of the United States (U.S Bureau of the Census) and the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics 
Canada), U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, General Social and Economic Characteristics, United States Summary 
(PC80-1-C1). 
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Table A-22. Population 15 Years and Over in the United States in 1980 v/ith Income in 1979, by Sex, 
Nativity, Year of Immigration, and Country of Birth Shewing Total Jncome 



Year of immigration and 
country of birth 


Males 


Females 


Persons with income 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Persons with income 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


iNumoer 


Mean 
income' 


Percent 


Mean 
income^ 


Number 


Mean 
income' 


Percent 


Mean 
income' 


United States po}.<'^tion, 15 


















years and over 


77,297,447 


15,124 


52.4 


20,597 


69,889,197 


6,928 


29.0 


11,461 


Native U.S. Population 


71,928,595 


15,185 


52.8 


20,631 


64 917 640 


6,932 


29.2 


1 1,454 


Immigrant population: 


















Immigrated before 1 970 


3,532,409 


15,710 


44.8 


22,486 


3,640,903 


7,019 


24.0 


12,281 


Immigrated between 1970 and 










1980 


1 ,836,443 


11,617 


48 6 


15,784 


1 ,330,654 


6,494 


33.0 


1 0,099 


Eiironp 


260,522 


15,967 


56.6 


20,399 


195,644 


6,929 


33 9 


10,725 




29,907 


11,696 


52.5 


14,862 


12,960 


6,053 


32.5 


9,321 


Italy 


40,956 


13,137 


53.3 


15,917 


23,359 


6,159 


32.2 


9,409 


Portugal 


30,776 


11,201 


56.4 


12,963 


25,445 


6,223 


41.2 


8,119 


United Kingdom 


42,260 


22,204 


63.1 


28.171 


34,522 


7,224 


32.0 


12,228 


Asia 


548,945 


12,877 


45.7 


18,525 


436,099 


7,407 


33.4 


11,783 


China 


53,213 


10,794 


48 4 


15,121 


43,232 


6,270 


31.2 


1 0,067 


India 


64,595 


18,436 


60.5 


22,744 


37,733 


9,345 


35.5 


14,717 


Korea 


56,297 


13,722 


48.1 


18,932 


64,133 


6,978 


33.0 


10,833 


Philippines 


92,065 


12,049 


51.9 


15,546 


118,542 


9,076 


42.1 


12,745 


Vietnam^ 


59,447 


8,039 


36.0 


13,767 


40,688 


5,333 


27.1 


9,647 


North and Central America 


729,695 


9,170 


49.4 


11,740 


479,803 


5,528 


32.7 


8,276 


Canada 


38,397 


20,278 


50.7 


29,014 


34,218 


7,410 


28.3 


13,027 


Cuba 


55,973 


9,591 


47.7 


13,444 


57,178 


5,315 


30.7 


8,764 


Dominican Republic 


28,268 


7,369 


47.1 


9,546 


28.947 


4,967 


27.0 


7,022 


Haiti 


19,779 


8,278 


52 8 


10,385 


17,146 


5,890 


38 2 


8,188 


Jamaica 


35,346 


9,946 


48.9 


13,327 


36,330 


6,945 


40.8 


9,996 


Mexico 


456,695 


8,254 


49.7 


10,109 


210,724 


4,900 


30.5 


7,128 


Sojth Arrierica 


99,01 1 


11,988 


49.2 


15,549 


80,269 


6,324 


34.0 


9,377 


Africa 


53,607 


12,662 


41.5 


19,955 


24,076 


6,896 


30.3 


11,128 



^Income in 1979 American dollars. 

^Data shown for Vietnam is for those who immigrated between 1975 and 1980 only. 



Source U S Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population, Derailed Population Characteristics, US, Summary (PC80-1-D1-A). 
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Table A-23. Population 15 Years and Over In Canada in 1981 with Income in 1980. bv Sex. Nativity, Year of 
Immigration, and Country of Birth Showing Total Income 



V^or nf immirtrotSnn 
ledi ui iiiiiiMyi aiiun 

aiiu ^/UUiiuy ui Dirin 


Males 


Females 


Persons with income 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Persons with income 


Full-time, year- 
round workers 


Number 


Mean 
income^ 


Percent 


Mean 
income^ 


Number 


Mean 
income^ 


Percent 


Mean 
income 


Canadian population, 1 5 years 




















8.512.700 


16.918 


47.7 


22 647 


7.297.230 


8.414 


26.9 


1 4.31 6 


Native Canadian population 


6.847.405 


16,i77 


47.2 


22.407 


5.872.840 


8.322 


26.9 


14,355 


Imnriigrant population: 


















lnrinrii9''ated before 1970 


1.234.510 


19.185 


49 9 


24.616 


1.060.410 


9.001 


25.4 


14.867 


Immigrated between 1970-1980 


430.790 


15.841 


50.2 


20.636 


363.975 


8.173 


32.3 


12.528 




1 DO.D^O 


1 7 Q1 Q 


04.U 




1 OR 7Rtk 


fi (\^A 
0.' 


'51 fi 






1 u.o**u 


1 1 D 


Do./ 


1 R AA7 




O./ JO 


'51 *i 


Q 77P 


Italy 


1 '3 Ron 






in ifil 
1 o. io1 


Q 41 n 




OP A 


in 






I**. 1 


AC O 
4D.O 


1 C 070 


00 CAR 


7 1 70 


'54 C 
04. D 


%7.0\/0 


United Kingdom 


59.300 


21.223 


60.4 


25.684 


48.365 


8.354 


31.6 


13.586 


Asia 


140,295 


13.753 


45.4 


18.893 


113.930 


8.087 


31.2 


12.578 


China 


10.085 


13.234 


46.7 


17.165 


9.410 


7.808 


32.1 


11.451 


India 


32.015 


16.656 


52.9 


21.136 


23.390 


7.816 


28.4 


12.779 




5.215 


14^816 


50.2 


18!972 


4!920 


7!688 


31.9 


11.863 


Philippines 


18.140 


14.295 


51.2 


17.748 


21.350 


10.246 


41.6 


13.388 


Vietnam .... 


15.680 


7,468 


21.8 


15.359 


9.910 


5.220 


18.2 


10.304 


North and Central America 


70.130 


15.578 


49.8 


20.907 


75.205 


8.431 


33.1 


13.005 


United States 


30.405 


19.241 


5*2.7 


25.824 


29.980 


9.077 


28 2 


16.070 


Cuba 


250 


12.995 


38.0 


27.436 


135 


5.709 


18.5 


13.809 


Dominican Republic 


130 


11.858 


34.6 


14,155 


95 


6.167 


36.8 


7.086 


Haiti 


7.420 


10.546 


42.9 


13.694 


7.560 


6.862 


29.9 


10.267 




15.535 


13.189 


49.1 


17.234 


19.995 


8.110 


37.7 


11.452 


Mexico 


1.655 


12.913 


32.0 


20,645 


1.260 


5.326 


16.3 


10.772 


South America 


23.880 


13.890 


49.5 


17.405 


20.625 


7.690 


35.7 


11.298 




25,600 


16.599 


53.7 


21.457 


18.945 


8.936 


36.3 


13.125 



income in 1980 Canadian dollars. 



Source: Special tabulations from the 1981 census of Canada (Statistics Canada). 
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Selected List of United States Immigration Statutes (1862-1980) 



Year 
1862 

1875 

1878 

1882 

1882 

1885 
1888 
1891 



1903 



1906 



1907 



1917 



Name 

Immigration Act 
of 1862 

1875 Immigration 
Act 

Alien and 
Sedition Act 



Chinese 
Exclusion Act 

Immigraiion Law 
of 1882 



Alien Contract 
Labor Law 

First Deportation 
Law 

Immigration Law 
of 1891 



Immigration Act 
of 1903 



Naturalization 
Act of 1906 



Immigration Act 
of 1907 



Immigration Act 
of 1917 



ERLC 



General provisions 

Prohibited importation of 
oriental slave labor. 

Barred entry of prostitutes, 
alien convicts. 

Empowered President to 
deport dangerous aliens. 
Statute expired June 24, 1900. 

Barred Chinese laborers for 
ten years, amended and 
extended until 1943. 

Imposed head tax. Barred 
entry of lunatics, idiots, 
convicts and those liable to 
become public charges. 

Barred contract laborers. 

Deportation of contract 
laborers authorized. 

Inadmissible class increased 
to include those suffering 
from loathsome or contagious 
disease, polygamists, 
paupers, those whose passage 
was paid by another and 
aliens convicted of crimes 
involving moral turpitude. 

Inadmissible class increased 
to include epileptics, those 
insane within 5 years of 
entry or who had two attacks 
of insanity, beggars, anar- 
chists, and those who import 
women for prostitution, 

Basic naturalization act in 
force from 1906 to 1940. 
Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization established. 

Inadmissible class increased 
to include imbeciles, feeble* 
minded persons, tubercular 
aliens, those suffering from 
physical or mental defects 
affecting ability to earn a 
living, those admitting 
crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude, won^en coming for an 
immoral purpose, and unaccom- 
panied children under 16. 

Literacy test prescribed for 
those over 16. Excludable 
class additions: Persons of 
constitutional psychopathic 
.inferiority, men entering for 
irfiniAfal purposes, chronic 
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1918 



1918 



1920 



1921 



1924 



1940 



1940 

1943 
1948 

1950 



1951 



Anarchist Act 
of 1918 

Passport Act of 
1918 

Deportation Act 
of 1920 



First Quota 
Law 



National Origins 
Act (Johnson Bill), 
Immigration Act 
of 1924 



Alien 

Registration 
Act of 1940 
(Smith Act) 



Nationality 
Act of 1940 



Displaced 
Persons Act 

Internal 
Security Act 
of 1950 



ERLC 



McCarran-Walter 
Act or Immigration 
and Nationality 
Act of 1952 



alcoholics, stowaways, 
vagi ants, those with one 
attack of insanity. Barred 
some excluded Asiatics and 
Hindus. 

Provisions made for exclu- 
sion and deportation of 
alien anarchists and radicals. 

Prevented departure or entry 
aliens without authorization 
or documents. 

Provision made for depor- 
tation of those convicted 
of espionage and certain 
wartime offenses. 

Annual immigration limited 
to (350,000) 3% of national 
origin of aliens in United 
States in 1910. 

Reduced annual quotas to 2% 
of national origin of aliens 
in United States in 1890 
(154,000). Minimum for each 
nationality - 100. Consular 
visas abroad required. Aliens 
ineligible to citizenship excluded. 
Those entering without visas 
or overstaying deportable 
without time limitation. 

Required registration and 
fingerprinting of aliens. 
Past membership in subver- 
sive organizations 
proscribed. Grounds of de- 
portation increased. 
Provision made for suspension 
of deportation on grounds of 
serious economic detriment. 

Nationality, naturalization, 
denaturalization and 
expatriation laws codified 
and expanded. 

Chinese exclusion laws of 
1882 as amended repealed. 

Provision made for entry of 
341,000 refugees displaced 
during World War II. 

Increased grounds of 
exclusion and deportation 
of subversives, deportation 
authorized to any country 
willing to accept an alien 
except where he would be 
subject to physical perse- 
cution. Annual address 
reporting required of aliens. 

Immigration and nationality 
statutes codified. National 
origins provisions retained. 
Minimum quota for any quota 
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1953 
1965 



1970 



1976 



1976 



1978 



1978 



Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 

1965 

Amendments to 
Immigration and 
Nationality Act 



Health 

Professional 

Educational 

Assistance Act 

of 1976 as Amended 

on August 1, 1977 



The Immigration 
and Nationality 
Act of 1976 



World-Wide 
Ceiling Law 



Law Facilitating 
Immigration and 
Naturalization 
of Adopted 
Children 



area 100. No limitation upon 
Western Hemisphere 
immigration. Race eliminated 
as a complete bar to 
immigration. Preference 
system established. Grounds 
of exclusion and deportation 
increased. Suspension of 
deportation requires excep- 
tional and extremely unusual 
hardship. 

205,000 visas authorized for 
World War II refugees. 

National origin provisions 
repealed. Annual Eastern 
Hemisphere ceiling of 170,000 
specified with annual per 
country limitation of 20,000 
and colonial limitation of 
200. Western Hemisphere 
limited for first time to 
annual quota of 120,000 with 
no country limitation or 
preference system. New pre- 
ference system adopted with 
labor clearance requirement. 

Provision made for entry for 
90 days for fiances or 
fiancees of American citizens 
and for intercompany 
transferees. 

Foreign medical graduates 
excludable unless they pass 
Parts I & II of National 
Board of Medical Examiners 
Examination (VQE) or equiva- 
lent examination. Restricts 
entry of foreign medical 
graduates as exchange 
visitors. 

Extended per country limita- 
tion of 20,000, adjustment 
and preference system to 
Western Hemisphere natives, 
'olonial limitation raised 
to 600. 

Combines Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere quotas creating a 
world-wide ceiling. Select 
Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy established. 

Authorizes adoption of more 
than two children. Equalized 
naturalization requirement 
for adopted children with 
thoso of natural children. 



ERLC 
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Selected List of Canada's Immigration Policy 
Year Policy 

1870 The Immigration Act of 1869 was passed. Under this Act, 

the Federal Government undertook to maintain offices in 
England and at other points in the United Kingdom and 
Europe, and also some places in Canada. The provincial 
legislatures were to maintain the right to determine their 
own policy regarding the settlement and colonization of 
their uncultivated lands and to appoint their own agents 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

1906 The Immigration Act was consolidated. 

1910 A new Immigration Act was passed. 

1923 The Order in Council passed the following amendments 

- P.C. 182 restricted admission of immigrants of Asiatic 
race to bona fide agriculturalists, farm laborers, 
female domestic servants, and the wife or child under 
18 years of any person legally admitted to and resident 
in Canada, who was in a position to receive and care 
for his dependents; also requiring each immigrant to 
possess $250. 

- P.C. 183 restricted immigration of other races to the 
same classes as above; except United States citizens 
and British subjects by reason of birth or naturalization 
in Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia ajid the Union of South Africa, and the monetary 
requirement was omitted. 

1927 The Act was again consolidated in the Immigration Act of 

1927. 

1931 As the effects of the depression increased, the regulations 

were made more restrictive and remained so until after the 
end of World War II. 

- Restricted admission to British Subjects and United 
States citizens; the wife and unmarried children under 
18 or fiance(e), of a legal resident of Canada and "an 
agriculturalist having sufficient means to farm in Canada". 

1949 The Department of Citizenship and Immigration was estab- 

lished by an Act and it became effective January 18, 1950. 

- Brought citizens of France within the same category as 
certain British subjects and United States with respect 
to admission to Canada. 

1952 A new Immigration Act was passed. 

1956 The passport exemption was withdrawn from all but American 

citizens, and the immigrant - visa exemption was reduced 
to those who were citizens of and born in, Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, France, and 
the United States, and citizens of other countries 
permanently resident in the United States. 

1967 On October 2, 1967, Canada adopted new immigration 

regulations. There are three main categories of immigrants: 

A. Independent 

B. "Sponsored'* dependents - husband, wife, fiance or 
fiancee; generally close relatives. 

C. "Nominated relative" - apply likewise to close 
relatives; responsibilities of nominator include 
willingness and ability to provide care, maintenance 
for the person, to othen^/ise assist him in becoming 
established. 
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The independent immigrant must obtain 50 out of 100 
assessment points based on the system described below. 
Nominated relatives also are assessed on the basis of 
education, age, personal assessment, occupavonal skill, 
and occupational demand criteria discussed below. The 
assessment system for potential immigrants is based on: 

1. Education and Training: up to 20 assessment points to 
be awarded on the basis of one year of school per unit. 

2. Personal Assessment: up to 15 points on the basis of 
the immigration officer's judgment of applicant's 
adaptability, motivation, and initiative. 

3. Occupational Demand: up to 15 units if demand for 
apolicant's occupation is strong in Canada. 

4. Occupational Skill: up to 10 units for professionals, 
ranging down to one unit for the unskilled. 

5. Age: 10 units for applicants under 35, with one unit 
deducted for each year over 35. 

6. Arranged Employment: 10 units if the candidate had a 
definite job arranged. 

7. Knowledge of French/English: up to 10 units depending 
on degree of fluency. 

8. Relative: up to 5 units if applicant has relative able 
to help him become established. 

9. Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination: up to 
5 units when applicant intends to go to area of Canada 
where there is a strong demand for labor. 

A major review of Canada's immigration and population 
policies was undertaken. 

An amnesty was declared for those who entered Canada as 
visitors prior to November 30, 1972. Such persons were to 
report to the respective immiciration offices and become 
admitted as landed immigrants on relaxed criteria. They 
were given until October 15, 1973. Close to 50,000 persons 
availed themselves O' this amnesty, a number well under the 
estimate of illegal immigrants in Canada. 

New Canadian regulations were introduced on February 21 and 
October 22, 1974. ^he 1974 regulations which were the 
responses to increased immigration during 1973 and 1974, 
represent further amendments to the 1952 Immigration Act. 
To qualify as an immigrant, anyone who is not entering as 
a sponsored immigrant must now meet one of three 
conditions: 

a) to have a firm job offer 

b) to have an occupation in which there are known to be 
persistent vacancies in the arec: of Canada where he/ 
she is going; or 

c) receive at least one of a possible ten points for 
occupational demand. 

The new Immigration Act was passed. The Act explicitly 
affirms, for the first time, the fundamental objectives 
of Canadian immigration law; family reunion, non- 
discrimination, concern for refugees and the promotion 
of Canada's demographic, economic, social and cultural 
goals. Some highlights of this Act are given below: 
Section 7 of this Act requires the Minister, after 
consulting with the provinces and such other persons, 
organizations and institutions as he deems appropriate to 
announce annually in Parliament the number of immigrants 
which the Government proposes to admit during any 
specified time (new interpreted as the coming year). 
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Admissible classes are: 

(i) Family class: immediate family and dependent 
children, parents of any sponsored by Canadian 
citizens; 

(ii) Refugees; 

(iii) Other applicants consisting of self empioysd, 
entrepreneurs, assisted relatives, and others. 

A summary of the point systum is given below: 



Factors 



1. Education 



2. Specific 
Vocational 
Preparation 



3. Experience 



4. Occupational 
Demand 



5. Arranged 
Employment 
or 

Designated 
Occupation 



6. Location 



ERIC 



Criteria 

One point for each year of primary and 
secondary education successfully completed. 
Max. points: 12 

Applicable to: self-employed, enterpreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 

To be measured by the amount of formal pro- 
fessional, vocational, apprenticeship, in- 
plant or on-the-job training necessary for 
average performance in the occupation under 
which the applicant is assessed in item 4. 
Max. points: 8 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 

Points awarded for experience in the 
occupation under which the applicant is 
assessed in item 4 or, in the case of an 
entrepreneur, for experience in the 
occupation that the entrepreneur is 
qualified for and is prepared to follow in 
Canada. 
Max. points: 8 

Applicable to: self-employed, enterpreneurs, 
assisted re.atives and others. 

Points awarded on the basis of employment 
opportunities available in Canada in the 
occupation that the applicant is qualified 
for and is prepared to follow in Canada. 
Max. points: 15 

Applicable to: self-employed, assisted 
relatives and otheis. 

Ten points awarded if the person has arranged 
employment in Canada that offers reasonable 
prospCwis of continuity and meets local 
conditions of work and wages, providing that 
employment of that person would not interfere 
With the job opportunities of Canadian 
citizens or permanent residents, and the 
person will likely be able to meet all 
licensing and regulatory requirements; or 
the person is qualified for, and is prepared 
to work in a dssignated occupation and meets 
all the conditions mentioned for arranged 
employment except that concerning Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents. 
Max. poirtts: 10 
Applicable to: others. 

Five points awarded to a person who intends 
to proceed to an area designated as one 
having a sustained and general need for 
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people at various levels in the employment 
strata and the necessary services to 
accommodate population growth. Five points 
subtracted from a person who intends to 
proceed to an area designated as not having 
such a need or such services. 
Max. points: 5 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 
and others. 

/. Age Ten points awarded to a person 18 to 35 years 

old. For those over 35, one point shall be 
subtracted from the maximum of ten for every 
year over 35. 
Max. points: 10 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 

8. Knowledge Ten points awarded to a person who reads, 
of English writes and speaks both English and French 
and French fluently. Five points awarded to a person 

who reads, writes and speaks English or 
French fluently. Fewer points awarded to 
persons with less language knowledge and 
ability in English or French. 
Max. points: 10 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 
and others. 

9. Personal Points awarded on the basis of an interview 
Suitability held to determine the suitability of the 

person and his/her dependents to become 
successfully established in Canada, based 
on the person*s adaptability, motivation, 
initiative, resourcefulness and other 
similar qualities. 
Max. points: 10 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs, 
assisted relatives and others. 

10. Relative Where a person would be an assisted relative, 

if a relative in Canada had undertaken to 
assist him/her, and an immigiration officer is 
satisfied that the relative in Canada is 
willing to help him/her become established 
but is not prepared, or is unable, to 
complete the necessary formal documentation 
to bring the person to Canada, the person 
shall be awarded five points. 
Max. points: 5 

Applicable to: self-employed, entrepreneurs 
and others. 

Members of the family class and retirees are not selected according to ihese criteria; convention refugees are 
assessed against the factors listed in the first column but do not receive a point rating. 



1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 
1981 
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The Immigration Act of 1976 received Royal assent. 

The Act and Regulations under the 1976 Immigration Act were 
proclaimed in force on April 10, 1978. 

The level of immigrants was announced at 100,000. 

The level of immigrants was announced at 120,000. 

For the first time, the number of immigrants to be admitted 
to Canada has been set for a three-year period. 
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It was decided to admit 130,000 to 135,000 immigrants in 
1982, 134,000 to 144,000 in 1983, and 130,000 to 145,000 
in 1984. 

A restriction on selected workers was introduced in 
response to the employment difficulties resulting from the 
economic downturn. This restriction specified that 
selected workers must have arranged employment approved by 
a Canada Employment Centre to be eligible for admission to 
Canada. Selected workers are defined as principal 
applicants destined to the labor force in the independent 
categories, excluding entrepreneurs, self-employed persons, 
retirees, and persons who are admitted under special 
humanitarian measures. 

Canada planned to admit 90,000 to 95,000 in 1984, 100,000 
to 110,000 in 1985 and 105,000 to 1S0,000 in 1986. 

The Federal Government has determined to admit 105,000 to 
115,000 immigrants in 1986; and 115,000 to 125,000 
immigrants in 1987. 

The Government of Canada has revised the selection criteria 
for independent immigrants. These criteria are given below. 



Selection Criteria for Independent Immigrants 

Units of Assessment 



Factor 


Previous 


Revised 


Education 


12 maximum 


12 maximum; no change 


Specific Vocational 


15 maximum 


15 maximum; no change 


Preparation 






Experience 


8 maximum 


8 maximum; no change 


Occupation 


15 mLximum: "0" an 


10 maximum: "0" an 




automatic processing 


automatic processing 




bar 


bar 


Arranged 


10: 10 unit penalty 


10: no penalty if not 


Employment 


if not obtained 


obtained 


Location 


5 maximum: 5 unit 


eliminated 




penalty if designated 






as not in need 




Age 


10 maximum: 10 unit 


10 maximum: 10 units 




if 18 to 35 years. 


if 21 to 44 years. 2 




If over 35, one unit 


units subtracted per 




subtracted for each 


year if under 21 or 




year up to 45 


over 44 


Knowledge of 


10 maximum: 5 unit 


15 maximum: up to 15 


French and 


to a person who 


units for fluency in 


English 


reads, writes and 


official language(s) 




speaks English or 






French fluently; 






10 units if fluent 






in both languages 




Personal 


10 maximum: 


10 maximum: no change 


Suitability 




Levels Control 


N/A 


10 units maximum set 






at 5 to start 


Relative 


5 


eliminated 


Total 


100 


100 


Pass Mark 


50 . ^ 


70 
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1982 



1983 
1985 
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Bonus For Assisted 

Relative 

Applicants 



15-30 



10 if accompanied by 
an undertaking of 
assistance 
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CITIZENSHIP 

Canadian citizenship is determined by the Canadian Citizenship Act of 1974 as amended and the Canadian 
Citizenship Regulations. A Canadian citizen is a person who has Canadian citizenship by birth or through a process 
of naturalization. Dual citizenship is pernr^itted under Canadian law. A citizen of Canada has the following rights: (1) 
the right to full political participation (only a Canadian citizen may vote and run for political office in federal and some 
provincial elections), (2) foreign travel and freedom of return (the privilege of travelling outside Canada on a Canadian 
passport and the nght to re-enter Canada), (3) full economic nghts (some public service, business and professional 
positions and some commercial enterprises may be held only by Canadians). 

Permanent residents who have been lawfully admitted to Canada and have lived in Canada for three years apply 
for citizenship. Applicants must be 18 years of age or older; must have lived in Canada for a total time of three years 
within the four years immediately before an application for citizensh p is made, must speak either English or French 
well enough to make theniselves understood in the community; must have some knowledge of the rights and 
responsibilities of Canadian citizenship and of Canada's political system, geography and history, and must take the 
Oath of Citizenship. 
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Appendix C. Concepts and Definitions 

This appendix, which provides definitions of the main census vanables used in this study, is divided for 
convenience into two parts. The first covers demographic, social, and income vanables, while the second deals with 
labor force concepts. 



Part 1. Definition of Demographic, Social, and Income Concepts 



CENSUS OF CANADA— 1981 
Marital Status 

Refers to the conjugal status of a person. Persons 
classified as '*pow married" (excluding separated) 
include those whose husband or wife is living, unless 
the couple is separated or a divorce has been 
obtained. Persons living common-law are considered 
as "now married". Persons reported as separated 
are those who have been deserted or who have 
parted because they no longer want to live together, 
but have not obtained a divorce. Divorced persons 
are those who have obtained a legal divorce and who 
have not remarried. Widowed persons are those who 
have lost their spouse through death and who have 
not remarried. 

Fertility 

•Refers to the number of children ever born alive to 
ever-married women aged 1 5 years and over. Respon- 
dents were instructed to include children who died 
after birth as well as those residing elsewhere at 
census time and to exclude adopted and stepchil- 
dren. Stillbirths were not to be included. 



Citizenship 

Refers to the legal citizenship status of the individual. 
Persons who are citizens of more than one country 
were instructed to indicate this fact. Canadian citi- 
zens were asked to distinguish between Canadian 
citizenship by birth and Canadian citizenship by nat- 
uralization. This distinction is required to identify the 
immigrant universe. Persons who were born outside 
Canada and who are Canadian citizens by birth were 
requested to report ''Canadian by birth '. 



CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES— 1980 
Marital Status 

The marital status classification refers to the status of 
persons at the time of enumeration. Persons classi- 
fied as '^married" include those who have been 
married only once and have never been widowed or 
divorced, as well as those currently married persons 
who remarried after having been widowed or divorced. 
Persons reported as separated are those living apart 
because of marital discord, with or without a legal 
separation. Persons in common-law marriages are 
classified as now married persons whose only mar- 
riage had been annulled are classified as never 
married. All persons classified as never mamed are 
shown as **single" in this report. 

Fertility 

The data on children ever born were derived from 
answers *o a question which was asked of women 15 
years old and c^er, regardless of marital status. 
Excluded were still-births, stepchildren, and adopted 
children. Ever-married women were instructed to 
include all children born to them before and during 
their most recent marriage, children no longer living, 
and children who were still living in the home. Ne/er- 
married women were instructed to include all children 
born to them. 

Citizenship 

Information on citizenship was used to classify the 
population into two major categories: citizens and non- 
citizens. Citizens are further classified native, as 
defined above, or as naturalized. It was assumed that 
all native persons were citizens. 
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Place of Birth 

Refers to specific provinces it born in Canada or to 
specific countries according to boundaries at the 
census date if born outbide Canada. Respondents 
born in parts of Canada which were part of the 
Northwest Territories at the time of their birth, but 
which have since become provinces of Canada, were 
to report their place of birth according to present day 
boundaries. Persons born in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor before the province joined Confederation were to 
repd "Newfoundland". Persons born in the six 
counties of ^'Northern Ireland" were to report "United 
Kingdom", while persons born in the other countries 
of Ireland were to report "Eire". If the respondent 
was not sure of the country of birth due to boundary 
changes, the name of the nearest city or district was 
to be written in the space provided. Persons born at 
sea were to report "Born at sea". 



Period of Immigration 

Refers to groupings of years derived from year of 
immigration reported by persons who are not Cana- 
dian citizens by birth. This is a derived variable based 
on year of immigration. Persons who immigrated to 
Canada aftei they had already established residence 
here as non-permanent residents were to report the 
year in which they first received landed immigrant 
status. 



Place of Birth 

Information on place of birth was used to classify the 
population of the United States, into two major cate- 
gories: Native and Foreign born. The category "Native" 
comprises persons born in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, or an outlying area of the United States. Also 
included in this category, is a small number of 
persons who were born at sea or in a foreign country, 
but have at least one American parent. Persons not 
classified as "Native" were classified as "Foreign 
born". When information on place of birth was miss- 
ing, nativity was assigned on the basis of related 
information and the answers to the question on 
country of origin. Respondents were instructed to 
report place of birth in terms of the mother's usual 
State of residence at the time of the birth, rather than 
in terms of the location of the hospital if the birth 
occurred in a hospital. In this report, the native 
population is classified in the following groups: per- 
sons born in the State which they were residing at the 
time of the census; persons born in a different State, 
by region; and persons born abroad or at sea with at 
lea<^t one American parent. Persons born in a foreign 
country were asked to report their country of birth 
according to international boundaries as recognized 
by the United States government on April 1, 1980. 
Since numerous changes in boundaries of foreign 
countries have occurred during this century, some 
persons may have reported their country of birth in 
terms of boundaries that existed at the time of their 
birth or emigration, or in accordance with their own 
national preference. Persons not reporting place of 
birth were assigned the birthplace of another family 
member or were allocated the response of another 
person with similar characteristics. Information on 
specific country of birth, however, was not allocated. 
In previous censuses, place of birth data were not 
allocated. 

Period of Immigration 

Foreign-born persons were to indicate the period 
which covered the year they came to stay perma- 
nently in the United States. 
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Highest Le 'el of Schooling 

• Although this variable is described as "highest level 
of schooling", implying a hierarchy of educational 
attainment, there are in fact a number of instances 
which are not quite hierarchical. For example, the 
placement of a "trades certificate or diploma" above 
the "secondary (high) school graduation certificate" 
is justified on the basis of the fact that this educa- 
tional qualification is obtained primarily for employ- 
ment/occupational purposes by persons who were, 
on the whole, beyond the secondary school age level 
at the time. The fact remains, however, that a size- 
able proportion of this group did not obtain their 
secondary school graduation certificate. This propor- 
tion would, therefore, be strictly speaking "out of 
line" in the hierarchy. In any event, placing this whole 
category below the secondary school level would not 
necessarily resolve the problem, since at least some 
part of this group are secondary school graduates. 




Language 

Refers to the specific language spoken at home by 
the respondent at the time of the census. If more 
than one language was spoken, the language spoken 
most often by the respondent was \o be reported. 
Respondents v\/ere instructed to report the language 
spoken at home. If more than one language was 
spoken, the respondent was instructed to report the 
language which he/she spoke most frequently. If the 
respondent lived alone, the language used most 
frequently in the daily routine was to be reported. 
Individuals who are deaf were asked to report the 
oral or written language which they use, and write 
"Deaf" in the space provided. For infant.s who have 
not yet learned how to speak, the language spoken 
most o^ten within the home was to be reported. 



Years of School Completed 

The questions on educational attainment applied 
only to progress in "regular" schools as designated 
under the definition for school enrollment. The first 
question called for the highest grade attended, regard- 
less of "skipped" or "repeated" grades. Persons 
whose education was received in foreign school 
systems or an ungraded school were expected to 
report the approximate equivalent grade in the regu- 
lar American school system. An instruction printed on 
the form, "If high school was finished by equivalency 
test (GED), mark 12 (meaning grade 12)," was to 
ensure that persons who dropped out of school 
before high school graduation but later earned a 
diploma with an equivalency test would be counted 
as high school graduates. Those diploma recipients 
who also attended college would be credited with 
college attendance as reported. The second ques- 
tion on educational attainment asked whether or not 
the highest grade attended had been finished. It was 
to be answered "Yes" if the person had successfully 
completed the entire grade or year indicated i^' the 
first question. If the person had completed only part 
of the year, had dropped out, or failed to pass the last 
grade attended, the question was to be answered 
"No". If the person was still attending school in that 
grade, he or she answered "Now attending". The 
number in each category of highest grade of school 
completed ropresents the combination of (a) persons 
who reported the indicated grade as the highest 
grade attended and that they had finished it, (b) those 
who had attended the next higher grade but had not 
finished it, and (c) those still attending the next higher 
grade. Persons who have not completed the first year 
of elementary school are classified as having no 
years of school completed. 

Language 

The questions were intended to measure the extent 
to which languages other than English were currently 
being spoken and the number of persons who felt 
that their English ability was limited. These statistics 
are used to identify geographic areas with large 
numbers of non-English speakers, areas with a con- 
centration of speakers of a particular non-English 
language, and areas where large numbers of limited 
English speakers reside. The questions were not 
intended to determine which language was a per- 
son's native language, or whether a person was 
fluent in the non-English language that he or she 
reported. Therefore, persons who reported speaking 
a language other than English may not have spoken 
English at home and m"ay not have been as fluent in 
English as in the non-English language. 
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Income 

Refers to the total money income received during the 
1980 calendar year by persons 15 years of age and 
over. This is a derived variable. Although the respon- 
dents were asked a direct question on their total 
income, excluding family allowances, this was replaced 
by a deriveo total income which included an assigned 
amount for family allowances. Thus, total income is 
the sum of incomes from the following sources: 

- total wages and salaries 

- net non-farm self-employment 'ncome 

- net farm self-employment income 

- family allowances 

- old age security pension and guaranteed income 
supplement and benefits from Canada or Que- 
bec Pension Plan 

- benefits from unemployment insurance 

- other income from government sources 

- dividends, interest and other investment [ncome 

- retirement pensions, superannuation an** annu- 
ities, and other money income. 

Information on money income received in the 1979 
calendar year was requested from persons 15 years 
and over. 



Income 

"Total income" is the algebraic sum of the amounts/ 
reported separately for wage or salary income; 
non-farm net self-employment income; interest, divi- 
dend, net royalty or rental income; Social Security or 
Railroad Retirement income; public assistance or 
welfare income; and all Mher income. "Earnings" is 
defined as the algebraic sum of wage or salary 
income and net income from farm and non-farm 
self-employment. The earnings figures represent ihe 
amount of income received regularly before deduc- 
tions for personal income taxes. Social Security, 
bond purchases, union dues, medicare deductions, 
etc. Receipts from the following sources were not 
included as income: money received from the sale of 
property {unless the recipient was engaged in the 
business of selling such property); the value of income 
"in kind" from food stamps, public housing subsidies, 
medical care, employer contributions for pensions, 
etc.; withdrawal of bank deposits; money borrowed; 
tax refunds; exchange of money between relatves 
living in the same household; gifts and lump-sum 
inheritances; insurance payments, and other types of 
lump-sum receipts. 
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Part 2. Definition of Labor Force Concepts 



CENSUS OF CANADA-1981 

Labor Force Activity 

Refers to the labor market activity of the population 
15 years of age and over, excluding inmates, who, in 
the week prior to enumeration (June 3, 1981) were 
Employed, Unemployed or Not in labor force. The 
labor force includes all persons classified as Employed 
or Unemployed. 



Employed 

The Employed includes those persons who, during 
the week prior to enumeration: (a) did any work at all; 
or (b) were absent from their jobs or businesses 
because of own temporary illness or disability, vaca- 
tion, labor dispute at their place of work, or were 
absent for other reasons. 



Unemployed 

The Unemployed includes those persons who, during 
the week prior to enumeration: (a) were without work, 
had actively looked for work in the past four weeks 
and were available for work, or (b) had been on 
lay-off for 26 weeks or less and expected to return to 
their job; or (c) had definite arrangements to start a 
new job 'n four weeks or less * * New Job To Start In 
Four Weeks Or Less (From Reference Week) Refers 
to persons who did not work and were not absent or 
on lay-off from a job during the reference week, but 
had definite arrangements to start a new job in four 
weeks or less. These persons are considered as 
unemployed unless there were indications that they 
were unavailable if (a) they had attended school 
fuii-time at any time since last September and had no 
education other !han secondary or elementary school- 
ing or (b) if they had looked for work but said that they 
could not start work because they were "going to 
school" or for "other reasons*'. 

Not In The Labor Force 

The Not in Labor Force classification refers to those 
persons, who, in the week prior to enumeration, 
unwilling or unable to offer or supply their labor 
services under conditions existing in their labor mar- 
kets. It includes persons who looked for work during 
the last four weeks but who were not available to 
start work in the reference week as well as persons 
who did not work, have a job, or look for work in the 
four weeks prior to enumeration. 



CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES - 1980 

Labor Force Status 

The data on labor force status were derived from 
answers to questions 22, 25, and 26. The "labor 
force" includes all persons in the civilian labor force 
plus members of the Armed Forces (persons 16 
yea^s old and over on active duty with the U.S. Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard). The 
"civilian labor force" consists of persons classified as 
employed or unemployed in accordance with the 
criteria described below. 

Employed 

Employed persons include all civilians 16 years old 
and over who were either (a) "at work" - those who 
did any work at all during the reference week as paid 
employee or in their own business or profession, or 
on their own farm, or who worked 15 hours or more 
as unpaid workers on a family or in a family business; 
or (b) were "with a job but not at work" - those who 
did not work during the reference week out had jobs 
or businesses fiom which they were iemporarily 
absent due to illness, bad weather, industrial dispute, 
vacation, or other personal reasons. Excluded from 
the employed are persons whose Oiily activity con- 
sisted of work around the house or volunteer work for 
religious, charitable, and similar organizations. 

Unemployed 

Persons are classified as unemployed if they were 
civilians 16 years old and over and: (a) were neither 
"at work" nor "with a job but no work" during the 
reference week, (b) were looking for work during the 
last 4 weeks, and (c) were available to accept a job. 
Also included as unemployed are persons who did 
not work at all during the reference week and were 
waiting to be called back to a job from which they had 
been laid off. 



Not In The Labor Force 

Persons 16 years old and over who are not classified 
as members of the labor force. This category con- 
sists mainly of students, housewives, retired workers, 
seasonal workers enumerated in an "off" season 
who were not looking for work, inmates of institu- 
tions, disabled persons, and persons doing only 
incidental unpaid family work (fewer than 15 hours 
during the reference week). 
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Weeks Worked in 1 980 

Refers to the number of weeks in 1980 during which 
the population 15 years of age and over, excluding 
inmates, worked even if for only a few hours. It 
includes weeks of vacation or sick leave with pay or 
paid absence on training courses. "Work" excludes 
housework or other work around the person's home 
and volunteer work. 



Occupaiion 

Refers to the kind of work persons 1 5 years of age 
and over, excluding inmates, were doing during the 
reference week, as determined by the reporting of 
their kind of work and the description of the most 
important duties in their job. The 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification (Catalogue No. 12*565) 
was used to code the write-in answers. 

Industry 

Reters to the general nature of the business carried 
out in the establishment where the person (Popula- 
tion 1 5 years and over, excluding inmates) worked, 
as indicated by the reporting of the name of the 
persons's employer (or the persons's own business 
name if self-employed) and the kind of business, 
industry or services engaged in by this establishment. 
The 1970 Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
(Catalogue No, 12-501) was used to code the write-in 
response. 

Class of Worker 

Refers to X^.a classification of employment of persons 
15 years of age and over, excluding inmates, accord- 
ing to whether a person mainly worked for someone 
else for wages, salaries, commission or payment in 
kind, or worked without pay for a relative who is a 
member of the same household in a '^family farm or 
business", or mainly worked for himself or herself 
v^ith or without paid help in the job reported. The 
self-em.ployed persons whose faims or business 
were incorporated are included in the paid worker 
category. 



Weeks Worked in 1979 

The number of weeks dunng 1979 in which a person 
did any work for pay or profit (including paid vacation 
and paid sick '^ave) or worked without pay on a 
family farm or in a family business. Weeks of active 
service in the Armed Forces are also included. These 
data are tabulated for all persons 16 years old and 
over who worked in 1979, regardless of current labor 
force status. 

Occupation 

The kind of work the person was doing at a job or 
business during the reference week. The write-in 
responses to questions on occupction were taken 
together to assign the respondent to one of 503 
categories. Census occupation categories are defined 
in the Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, 
PHC80R3, 

Industry 

The kind of business or industrial activity in which the 
person was employed during the reference week. If 
the employer was engaged in more than one activity, 
the respondent was instructed to describe only the 
major activity at the place or facility where the person 
worked. Responses were coded to one of 231 indus- 
try categories. Census industry categories are defined 
in the Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, 
PHC80-R3, 

Class of Worker 

Classification of workers according to the type of 
ownership of employing organization. The determina- 
tion of Class of worker is independent of occupation 
and industry classifications, but refers to the same 
job. The classification comprises: 

- Private wage and salary workers. Employees of a 
private company, business or individual who work for 
wages, salary, commissions, tips, or payment in 
kind. 

- Employee of own corporation. Persons who own all 
or most of the stock in a privately held corporation 
(included with the salary workers). 

- Government workers. Persons who work for any 
governmental unit regardless of the activity of the 
particular agency. 

- Self-employed workers. Persons who worked for 
profit, fees in their own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade or who operate a farm. 

- Unpaid family workers. Persons who work without 
pay on a farm or in a business operated by a person 
to whom they are related by blood or marriage. 
Unpaid family workers who reported working fewer 
than 15 hours during the reference week were not 
considered to be "at work" in the determination of 
the labor force status. 
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Appendix D. Occ jpation and Industry Conversion Charts 



ADJUSTMENTS TO THE OCCUPATION DATA 

The Canadian Occupational Classification^ and the 
Classification used by the U.S. Bureau of the Census^ 
are structured quite differently. Although both classiii- 
cations primarily use the kind of work performed as a 
basis, the weight given to industry as one defining 
criterion varies extensively. The Canadian classification 
makes abundant use of industry to qualify the Type of 
work done. Even at the very broad level, industry is a 
major component of the basis for grouping occupations. 
For instance, a typical example of the Canadian Classi- 
fication can be best illustrated by the Medicine and 
Health major group. This major group comprises occu- 
pations such as medical doctors, dentists, nurses, order- 
lies, laboratory technicians, physiotherapists, etc. Com- 
paratively, in the American classif icatton, these occupattons 
would be found with the professional speciality occupa- 
tions (medical doctors, dentists, nurses, physiothera- 
pists), with the technicians and related support occupa- 
tions (laboratory technicians), and with service occupations 
(orderlies). The same can be said about supea'iscrs, 
specialized workers, inspectors, and laborers. The Cana- 
dian clac>sification used in the census of the population 
is based on the Canadian Classification and Dictionary 
of Occupations^ (CCDO) and retained the same struc- 
ture. The CCDO was designed as a placement tool 
whereby industrial processes are considered an impor- 
tant requirement. Thest major structural differences 
necessitated extensive manipulations of the data. 

For pr'ictical reasons, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Occupations system was established as the base for 
comparison. Differences-^ were identified by comparing 
the detailed content at the coding level (some 500 unit 



'standard Occupational Classification, cat. no. 12-565 

^Qassification of Industries and Occupations, PHC80-R3. 

^Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations, volume 1 
cat. no. MP53-171-1. 

''Differences due to coding procedures or related to any data 
editing practices were not examined. It should be noted, however, that 
the two surveys use similar questions to measure occupation. 



groups for each classification). Even though we wanted 
only to Triplicate the 11 major categories of the U.S. 
Classification used in this study, because of the struc- 
tural differences explained above, the comparison had 
10 be made at the detailed level. In comparing the unit 
groups forming each of the main categories, a decision 
was taken on the degree of coincidence of the content. 
For example, the case of the "dental laboratory techni- 
cians" (code 3161 in the Canadian Classification) was 
examined to determine if it should be grouped under the 
American category "technicians and related support 
activities." Dental laboratory technicians includes the 
following job titles in the Canadian Classification: 

3161 Dental laboratory technicians 

Caster and moulder, dental ceramics - sci. & prof, 
equip, ind. 

*Ceramist - health & soc. serv. ind. 

* Dental laboratory worker - sci. & prof, equip, ind. 
*Dental mechanic - any ind. 

* Dental piate maker - any ind. 
*Dental technician - any ind. 

Denture finisher - sci. & prof, equip, ind. 
*Orthodontic technician - sci & prof, equip, ind. 
Tooth maker - sci. & prof, equip, ind. 

The titles identified with an asterisk were found in the 
American Classification in group 678 "Dental laboratory 
and medical appliance technicians," which in turn is part 
of the category "Precision, production, craft, and repair 
occupations." Therefore, the decision was made to 
place "Dental laboratory technicians" in this group. In 
this case, the concordance of content is relatively good. 
In some ether cases, this type of judgement was 
arbitrary. Comparison of some 20,000 titles used in the 
U.S. Classification to the 18,000 Canadian titles was not 
only unpractical but clearly beyond the means of this 
project. Decisions were rendered on the basis of tv/o or 
three titles compared and on "a general feeling of 
belonging to this category as opposed to that category." 

The impact of the adjustments were important and 
affected all categoiies involved in the comparison. 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Classification of Occupations 

- Executive, Administrative and Managerial 
Occupations 



Professional Specialty Occ. 



1981 Census of Canada Occupational Coding 
Manua! 

. Major Group 11 - Managerial, Administrative and 
Related Occupations 

-1146 Farm Management Occ. 
+ 5191 Buyers: Wholesale & Retail Trade 
+ 6141 Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related 
Occupations 

+ 6160 Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishing Service 
Occ. 

. Major Group 21 - Occupations in Natural Sciences, 
Engineering & Mathematics 

-2117 Physical Sciences Technologies and 
Technicians 

- 2135 Life Sciences Technologists 

and Technicians 

- 2163 Draughting Occ. 

- 2164 Architectural Technologists and Technicians 

- 2165 Engineering Technologists and Technicians 

- 2169 Other Occupations in Architecture and Engi- 

neering, n.e.c. 

. Major Group 23 - Occupations in Social Sciences 
and Related Fields 

- 2353 Technicians in Library, Museum and Archival 

Sciences 

. Major Group 25 - Occupations in Religion 

. Major Group 27 - Teaching and Related Occupa- 
tions 



Major Group 31 
Health 



Occupations in Medicine and 



3132 Orderlies 

3135 Nursing Attendants 

3154 Dispensing Opticians 

3155 Radiological Technologists and Technicians 

3156 Medical Laboratory Technologists & Techni- 
cians 

3158 Dental Hygienists and Dental Assistants 

3161 Dental Laboratory Technicians 

3162 Respiratory Technicians 

Major Group 33 - Artistic, Literary, Recreational and 
Related Occupations 

3360 Supervisors: Occupations in Sports and Rec- 
reation 

3375 Attendants. Sports & Recreation 

3379 Occupations in Sports and Recreation, n.e.c. 
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- Technicians and Related Support Occupations 




- Sales Occupations 



- Service Occupations 



- Farming, Forestry, and Fishing 
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. Composed of the following unit groups: 

+ 2117 Physical Sciences Technologists and Tech- 
nicians 

+ 2135 Life Sciences Technologists and Techni- 
cians 

+ 2163 Draughting Occ. 

+ 2164 Architecture Technologists and Technicians 
+ 2165 Engineering Technologists and Technicians 
+ 2169 Other Occupations in Architecture & Engi- 
neering, n.e.c. 
+ 2353 Technicians in Library, Museum ana Archival 

Sciences 
+ 3135 Nursing Attendants 
+ 3155 Radiological Technologies and Technicians 
+ 3156 Medical Laboratory Technologists and Tech- 
nicians 

+ 3158 Dental Hygientists and Dental Assistants 

+ 3162 Respiratory Technicians 

+ 8176 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber, Plastic 
& Related Materials Processing 

+ 9110 Foremen/women: Air Transport Operating 
Occ. 

+ 9113 Air Transport Operating Occ. 

+ 9119 Air Transport Operating Occ, ae.c 

+ 9551 Radio and Television Broadcasting Equip- 
ment Operators 

+ 9553 Telegraph Operators 

+ 9555 Sound and Video Recording and Reproduc- 
tion Equipment Operators 

+ 9559 Other Electronic and Related Communica- 
tions Equipment Operating Occ, n.ac 

. Major Group 51 - Sales Occupations 

• 5191 Buyers: Wholesale and Retail Trade 

- 5193 Route Drivers 

. Major Group 61 - Service Occupations 

- 6141 Funeral Directors, Embalmers and Related 

Occ 

- 6160 Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishings Ser- 

vice Occ. 

- 6162 Laundering and Dry Cleaning Occupations 

- 6165 Pressing Occupations 

- 6169 Apparel and Furnishings Service Occ, n.e.c. 
+ 751 1 Forestry Conservation Occ 

+ 3132 Orderlies 

+ 3360 Supervisors: Occupations in Sports & Recre- 
ation 

+ 3375 Attendants: Sports & Recreation 

+ 3379 Occupations in Sports and Recreation, n.e.c 

. Major Group 71 - Farming, Horticultural and Animal 
Husbandry Occ. 

+ 1146 Farm Management Occupations 

. Major Group 73 - Fishing, Trapping and Related 
Occupations 

. Major Group 75 - Forestry & Logging Occ 

-7511 Forestry Conservation Occ 
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- Precision, Production, Craft, and Repair Occupa- 
tions 



. Major Group 77 - Mining and Quarrying including Oil 
and Gas Field Occ. 

- 7717 Mining and Quarrying: Cutting, Handiing & 

Loading Occ. 

- 7718 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Mining and Quarrying including Oil and 
Gas Fields 

- 7719 Mining and Quarrying including Oil and Gas 

Field Occ, n.e.c. 
+ 81 10 Foremen/women: Mineral Ore 

Treating Occupations 
+ 81 30 Foremen/women: Metal Processing & Related 

Occ. 

+ 8150 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass and Stone 

Processing, Forming and Related Occ. 
+ 8155 Forming Occ: Clay, Glass & Stone 
+ 81 60 Fviromen/women: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rub- 
ber, Plastic and Related Material Processing 
Occupations 

+ 8210 Foremen/women: Food, Beverage and Related 

Processing Occ 
+ 8213 Baking, Confectionery Making and Related 

Occ. 

+ 8215 Slaughtering and Meat Cutting, Canning, 
Curing and Packing Occ. 

+ 8217 Fish Canning, Curing and Packing Occ 

+ 8230 Foremen/women: Wood Processing Occupa- 
tions, Except Pulp & Papermaking 

+ 8250 Foremen/women: Pulp and Papermaking & 
Related Occ 

+ 8260 Foremen/women: Textile Processing Occ 

+ 8290 Foremen/women: Other Processing Occ. 

+ 8310 Foremen/women: Metal Machining Occ 

+ 8311 Tool and Die Making Occ 

+ 8313 Machinist & Machine Tool Setting-up Occ 

+ 8330 Foremen/women: Metal Shaping and Form- 
ing Occ, Except Machining 

+ 8333 Sheet Metal Workers 

+ 8337 Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal 
Workers 

+ 8350 Foremen/women: Wood Machining Occ 

+ 3351 Wood Pattern Making Occ 

+ 8370 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, Stone & Related 

Materials Machining Occ. 
+ 8390 Foremen/women: Other Machining & Related 

Occ. 

+ 8391 Engravers, Etchers and Related Occ, n.e.c. 
+ 8395 Patternmakers & Mould Makers, n.e.c 

. Minor Group 851 7852 - Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ: Metal Products, n,e.c 

- 851 1 Engine & Related Equipment Fabricating and 

Assembling Occupations, n.e.c. 

- 8526 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

Occupations: Fabricating and Assembling Metal 
Products, n.e.c. 
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- 8528 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Fabncating and Assembling Metal Prod- 
ucts, n.e.c. 

- 8529 Other Fabricating and Assembling Occupa- 

tions* Metal Products, n.e.c. 

. Minor Group 853 - Fabricating, Assembling, Install- 
ing and Repairing Occ: Electrical, Electronic and 
Related Equipment 

- 8536 Inspecting, Testing. Grading and Sampling 

Occ: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 
Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

- 8538 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 
Repairing Electrical, Electronic end Related 
Equipment 

- 8539 Fabricating, Assemblirig, Installing and Repair- 

ing: Electrical, Electronic and Related Equip- 
ment 

+ 8540 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling 

and Repairing Occ: Wood Products 
+ 8541 Cabinet & Wood Furniture Makers 

. Minor Group 855/856 - Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ: Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

- 8563 Sewing Machine Operators, Textile and Sim- 

ilar Materials 

- 8566 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 

Occupations: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

- 8568 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products 
8569 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occu- 
pations: Textile, Fur and Leather Products, 
n.e.c 

- 8570 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling 

and Repairing Occupations: Rubber, Plastic 
and Related Products 

Minor Group 858 - Mechanics and Repairers, n.e.c 

Minor Group 859 - Other Product Fabricating, 
Assembling and Repairing Occupations 

8593 Paper Product Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ 

8598 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Other Product Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing 

8599 Other Product Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occupations, n.e.c 

8710 Foremen/women: Excavating, Grading, Pav- 
ing & Related Occ. 
8713 Paving. Surfacing & Related Occ. 

Minor Group 873 - Electrical Power, Lighting and 
Wire Communications Equipment Erecting, Install- 
ing and Repairing Occupations 
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- Machine Operators, Assemblers and Inspectors 
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. Minor Group 878/879 - Other Construction Trades 
Occ. 

- 8798 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 

tal Work: Other Construction Trades 
+ 9510 Foremen/women: Printing and Related Occu- 
pations 

+ 9517 Bookbinding & Related Occ. 

. Minor Group 953 - Stationary Engine and Utilities 
Equipment Operating and Related Occupations 

+ 9550 Foremen/women: Electronic and Related 
Communications 

+ 9590 Foremen/women Jther Crafts and Equip- 
ment Operating Occ, n.e.c. 

+ 9599 Other Crafts and Equipment Operating Occ, 
n.e.c 

+ 9910 Supervisors and Foremen/ women, n.e.c 

+ 3154 Dispensing Opticians 

+ 3161 Dental Laboratory Technicians 

. Minor Group 616 - Apparel and Furnishings Service 
Occupations 

- 6160 Supervisors: Apparel and Furnishings Service 

Occ. 

+ 7717 Mining aiid Quarrying: Cutting, Handling and 
Loading Occ. 

+ 7718 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Mining and Quarrying including Oil 
and Gas Fields 

+ 7719 Mining and Quarrying including Oil & Gas 
Field Occ, n.e.c. 

. Minor Group 811 - Mineral Ore Treating Occ. 

+ 8110 Foremen/women: Mineral Ore Treating Occu- 
pations 

. Minor Group 81 3/81 4- Metal Processing and Related 
Occupations 

- 8 1 30 Faemen /women: Metal Processing and Rel ated 

Occupations 

. Minor Group 815 - Clay, Glass and Stone Process- 
ing, Forming and Related Occupations 

- 8150 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, and Stone 

Processing, Forming and Related Occ. 

- 8155 Forming Occ: Clay, Glass & Stone 

. Minor Group 816/817 - Chemicals, Petroleum, 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Materials Processing 
Occ. 

- 81 60 Foremen/women: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rub- 

ber, Plastic and Related Materials Processing 
Occupations 

- 8176 Inspecting, Testing. Grading and Sampling 

- 8178 Occupations in laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber. Plastic 
and Related Materials Processing 



Minor Group 821 l^d - Food, Beverage and Related 
Processing Occ, 

- 8210 Forenfian/VtCmen: Food, Beva-agearw Related 

Processing Occ, 

- 8213 Baking, Confectionary Making and Related 

Occ. 

- 8215 Slaughtenng and Meat Cutting, Canning, 

Curing & Packing Occ. 

- 8217 Fish Canning, Curing and Packing Occ. 

- 8228 Occupations in Laboring and Oiher Elemen- 

tal Work; Food and Beverage and Related 
Processing 

. Minor Group 823 - Wood Processing Occ, Except 
Pulp and Papermaking 

- 8230 Foremen/w. .nen: Wood Processing Occ, 

Except Pulp & Papermaking 

. Minor Group 825 - Pulp and Papermaking and 
Related Occupations 

- 8250 Foremen/women: Pulp and Papermaking 

and Related Occ. 

. Minor Group 826/827 - Textile Processing Occ 

- 8260 Foremen/women: Textile Processing Occu- 

pations 

- 8278 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 

tal Work: Textile Processing 

. Minor Group 829 - Other Processing Occ 

- 8290 Foremen/women: Other Processing Occ 
. Minor Group 831 - Metal Machining Occ 

- 8310 Foremen/women: Metal Machining Occupa- 

tions 

- 8311 Tool and Die Making Occ 

- 8313 Machinist and Machine Tool Setting-up Occ 

. Minor Group 833 - Metal Shaping and Forming 
Occ, Except Machining 

- 8330 Foremen/women: Metal Shaping and Form- 

ing Occ, Except Machining 

- 8333 Sheet Metal Workers 

- 8337 Boilermakers, Platers and Structural Metal 

Workers 

. Minor Group 835 - Wood Machining Occ 

- 8350 Foremen/women: Wood Machining Occ 

- 8351 Wood Patternmaking Occ 

. Minor Group 837 - Clay, Glass, Stone and Related 
Materials Machining Occ 

- 8370 Foremen/women: Clay, Glass, Stone & Related 

Materials Machining Occ. 
+ 8393 Filing, Grinding, Buffing, Cleaning and Pol- 
ishing Occ, n.e.c 



+ 8396 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
+ 3399 Other Machining and Related Occupations, 
n.e.c. 

+ 8511 Engine and Related Equipment 

Fabricating & Assembling Occ, n.e.c. 

+ 8526 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ: Fabricating & Assembling Metal Prod- 
ucts, n.e.c. 

+ 8529 Other Fabricating and Assembling Occ: Metal 

Products, n.e.c 
+ 8536 Inspecting, Testing, Grading an J SanpHng 

Occ: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and 

Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 

Equipment 

+ 8546 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Wood Products 

+ 8549 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ: 
Wood Products, n.e.c. 

+ 8563 Serving Machine Operators, Textile and Sim- 
ilar Materials 

+ 8566 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

+ 8569 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ. 
Textile, Fur and Leather Products, n.e.c. 

. Minor Group 857 - Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ: Rubber, Plastic and Related Prod- 
ucts 

- 8570 Foremen/women: Fabricating, Assembling and 

Repairing Occ: Rubber, Plastic and Related 
Products 

- 8578 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Products, n.e.c 

- 8579 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ: 

Rubber Plastic and Related Products 
+ 8593 Paper Products Fabricating and Assembling 
Occ 

+ 8598 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 
Work: Other Product Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repairing 

+ 8599 Olher Product Fabricating, Assembling and 
Repairing Occ, n.e.c. 

+ 8711 Excavating, Grading & Related Occ. 

+ 8798 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Other Construction Trades 

. Minor Group 951 - Printing & Related Occ. 

- 9510 Foremen/women: Printing and Related Occ. 

- 9517 Bookbinding and Related Occ. 

- 9518 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemental 

Work: Printing and Related Occ, n.e.c. 
+ 9557 Motion Picture Projectionists 
+ 9591 Photographic Processing Occ 
+ 9916 Inspecting, Testing, Grading and Sampling 
Occ, n.e.c. 
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- Transportation and Material Moving Occupations 




- Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, Helpers and Labor- 
ers 
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+ 5193 Route Drivers 

+ 9111 Air pilots. Navigators and Flight Engineers 

. Minor Group 913 - Railway Transport Operating 
Occupations 

. Minor Group 915 - Water Transport Operating 
Occupations 

. Minor Group 917 - Motor Transport Operating 
Occupations 

. Minor Group 919 - Other Transport Equipment 
Operating Occupations 
+ 9310 Foremen/women: Material Hardling and Re- 
lated Occ, n.e.c. 
+ 9311 Hoisting Occupations, n.e.c. 
+ 931 5 Materials Handling Equipment Operators, n.e.c, 

+ 8178 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Chemicals, Petroleum, Rubber, Plas- 
tic and Related Materials Processing 

+ 8228 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Food, Beverage and Related Pro- 
cess ing 

+ 8278 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Textile Processing 

+ 8528 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating and Assembling Metal 
Products, n.e.c, 

+ 8538 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tary Work: Fabricating, Assembling, Installing 
& Repairing Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment 

+ 8539 Fabricating, Assembling, Installing and Repair- 
ing Occ: Electrical, Electronic and Related 
Equipment, n.e,c, 

+ 8548 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Wood Products 

+ 8568 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Textile, Fur and Leather Products 

+ 8578 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Fabricating, Assembling and Repair- 
ing Rubber, Plastic and Related Products 

+ 8579 Fabricating, Assembling and Repairing Occ: 
Rubber, Plastic and Related Products, n.e.c. 

. Minor Group 871 - Excavating, Grading, Paving and 
Related Occupations 

-8710 Foremen/women: Excavating, Grading, Paving 
& Related Occ. 

- 8711 Excavating, Grading & Related Occ 

- 8713 Paving, Surfacing & Related Occ 
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. Minor Group 931 - Material Handling and Related 
Occupations, n.e.c. 

- 9310 Foremen/women: Material Handlings Related 

Occ, n.e.c. 

- 9311 Hoisting Occ, n.e.c. 

- 9315 Material Handling Equipment Operators, 

n.e.c. 

+ 9518 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work: Printing and Related Activities 

+ 9918 Occupations in Laboring and Other Elemen- 
tal Work, n.e.c. 

+ 9919 Other Occupations, n.e.c. 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO THE INDUSTRY 

As for occupation, the industry data were adjusted to improve comparability. The U.S. Classification was used as 
a base for the comparison. The 1970 Canadian Standard Industrial Classification^ (SIC) and the U.S. Industry 
Classification^ are very similar and required only a few adjustments as may be seen in the following conversion chart. 
Content of the industrial categories were compared at the detailed level using the same approach as for occupation. 



U.S. Industrial Classification 

- Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 

- Mining 

- Construction 

- Manufacturing 
Non Durable Goods 



Durable Goods 



- Transportation, Communications and Other Public 
Utilities 

- Wholesale and Retail Trade 

- Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

- Business and Repair Services 



^1970 standard Industrial Classification Manual, cat. no. CS12-501. 
^Classified ' "^'Jex of Industries and Occupations, cat. no. 



Canadian Industrial Classification 

. Division 1 - Agriculture 

. Division 2 - Forestry 

. Division 3 - Hunting and Trapping 



Division 4 
Oil Wells 



Mines (including Milling), Quarries and 



Food & Beverage Ind. 
Tobacco Products Ind. 
Rubber and Plastics Products Ind. 
Leather Ind. 
Textile Ind. 



. Division 6 - Construction Industry 

. Division 5 - Manufacturing Ind. 

Major Group 1 
Major Group 2 
Major Group 3 
Major Group 4 
Major Group 5 
Major Group 6 - Knitting Mills 
Major Group 7 - Clothing Ind. 
Major Group 10 - Paper and Allied Ind. 
Major Group 1 1 - Printing, Publishing and Allied Ind. 
Major Group 18 - Petroleum and Coal Products Ind. 
Major Group 19 - Chemical and Chemical Products 
Ind. 

. Division 5 - Manufacturing Ind. 
Major Group 8 - Wood Ind. 
Major Group 9 - Furniture and Fixture Ind. 
Major Group 12 - Primary Metal Ind. 
Major Group 13 - Metal Fabricating Ind. (Exc. Machin- 
ery and Transp. Equip. Ind.) 
Major Group 14 - Machinery Ind. (Exc. Electrical 
Machinery) 

Major Group 15 - Transportation Equipment ind. 
Major Group 16 - Electrical Products Ind. 
Major Group 17 - Non-Metallic Mineral Products Ind. 
Major Group 20 - Miscellaneous Manufacturing Indus- 
tries 

. Division 7 - Transportation, Communication and 
Other Utilit-;. 

. Division 8 - Trade 

. Division 9 - Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

. Division 10 - Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 

Major Group 5 - Services to Business Management 
excluding the following classes: 
861 - Offices of Accountants 

863 - Offices of Architects 

864 - Engineering and Scientific Services 
866 - Offices of Lawyers and Notaries 

Major Group 8 - Miscellaneous Services excluding 
the following class: 

891 - Labor Organizations and Trade Associations 
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- Entertainment and Recreation Services 

- Professional and Related Ser>/ices 



- Public Administration 

* Members of the armed forces are excluded 
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. Division 10 • Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 

Major Group 4 - Amusement & Recreation Services 

. Division 10 - Community, Business and Personal 
Service Ind. 

Major Group 1 - Education and Related Services 
Major Group 2 - Health and Welfare Services 
Major Group 3 - Religious Organizations Plus the 
following classes: 
861 - Offices of Accountants 

863 - Offices of Architects 

864 - Engineering and Scientific Services 
866 - Offices of Lawyers and Notaries 
891 - Labor Organizations and Trade 

. Division 11 - Public Administration and Defense* 
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Please fill out this 
official Census Form 
and mail It back on 
Census Day, 
Tuesday. April 1, 1980 



1980 

Census of the 
United States 



If th*«ddf«M ihown b«low hat lh« wrong aptrlnnffnl idvniification, 
pl««t*wril« Ihtcorrvci «p«rtm9nl numbof or location h«f« 



A1 


A,' 


A 4 


A5 
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Your answers are confidential 

By law (title 13. U S Code) census employees are subject to 
fine and/or imprisonment for any disclosure of yoi ' answers 
Only after 72 years does your information become available 
to otfier government agencies or the public The same law 
requires that you answer ifie Questions to the best of your 
knowledge 

Para personas de habia hispana 

{For Spanish-speaking persons) 

SI USTED DESEA UNI CUESTIONARIO DEL CENSO EN ESPANOL 
name a la of icma del censo El nJmero de telefono se encuentra en 
el encasillado de la direccidn 

0 SI prefiere marque esia casilla D y devuelva el cuestionaric 
por correo en el sobre que se le mcluye 



A message from the Director,^ 
Bureau of the Census . . . 

We must, from time to time, take stock of ourselves as a 
people It our Nation is to meet successfully the many national 
and local challenges we face This is the purpose of the 1 980 
census 

The essential need for a population census was recognized 
almost 200 years ago when our Constitution was written As 
provided by article t. the first census was conducted in 1 790 
and one has been taken every 10 years since then 

The law under which the ronsus is taken protects the 
confidentiality of your answers For the next 72 years — or 
until April 1 . 2052 — onlv sworn census workers have access 
to the individual records, and no one else may see them 

Your answers, when combined with the answers from other 
people, will provide the statistical figures needed by public 
and private groups, schools, business and industry, and 
Federal. State, and local governments across the country 
These figures will help all sectors of American society 
understand how our population and housing are changing In 
this way. we can deal more effectively with today's probleins 
and work toward a better future for all of us. 

The census is a vitally important national activity Please do 
your part by filling out this census form accurately and 
completely If you mail it back promptly in the enclosed 
postage-paid envelope, it will save the expense and 
inconvenience of a census taker having to visit you 

Thank you for your cooperation 



U S Depart fTiyni ot Comnu'ti e 
Buf€»au ol i^e Census 
Form 0 2 



Please continue 
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How to fill out your Census Form 



P'age 1 



See the filled-out example m the yellow instruction 
guide This guide will help with any problems 
you may have. 

If you need more help, call the Census Off»ce 
The telephone number of the local office »s 
shown at the bottom of the address box on the 
front cover 



Use a black pencil to answer the questions Black 
pencil IS better to use than ballpoint or othe*" pens 

Fill Circles 0 completely, like this d 

When you write in an answer print or write 
clearly 



Make sure that answers are provided for everyone 
here 

See page 4 of the guide if a roomer or 
someone else m the household does not want 
to give yi J alt the information for the form 

Answer the questions on pages 1 through 5 and 
then starting with pages 6 and 7. fill a pair of pages 
for each person in the household 

Check your answers Then write your name, 
the date, and telephone number on page 20 

Mail back this form on Tuesday April 1 , or as soon 
afterward as you can Use the enclosed envelope 
no stamp is needed 

Please start by answenn-^ Question 1 below 



Question 1 

List in Question 1 

•Family members l.ving here tncluding babies still m the 
hospital 

• Relatives living here 

• Lodgers or boarders living here 
•Other persons Nvmq here 

•College students who stay here while attending college 
even if their parents live elsewhere 

• Persons who usually live here but are temporarily away 
(including children m boarding school below the college 
level) 

• Persons wth a home elsewhere but who stay here most of 
the week while working 



1 . What is the name of each person who was living 
hereonluesday, April V 1980. or who was 
staying or visiting here and had no other home? 



Do Not List in Question 1 

• Any person away from here in the Armed Forces 

-Any college student who stays somewhere else while 
attending college 

. Any person who usually stays somewhere else most of the 
week while working tliere 

• Any person away from here n an institution such as a 
home for the aged or mental hospital 

.Any person staying or visiting here whohas a usual home 
elsewhere 



Note 

If everyone here is staying only temporarily and has a 
usual home elsewhere, please mark this box Q 

Then please 

• answer the questions on pages 2 through 5 only 
and 

• enter the address of your usual home on page 20 



Please continue 
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Page 2 



ALSO ANSWER 



Here am tho 



These are the columns 
for ANSWERS ^ 



Please fill one column for each 
psnon listed In Question /. 



2. How is this person related to the person 
in column 1? 

Fill one circle. 

If "Other relative" of person In column 1, 
give exact relationship, such as mother'Mow, 
niece, grandson, etc. 



Laftnwr* 



PERSON in column 1 



3. Sex Fill one circle. 



4 Is this person — 

Fill one circle. 



5. Ase. and month and year of birth 

a. Print age at lost birthday. 

b. Print month and fill one circle. 

c. Print year In the spaces, and fill one circle 
below each number. 



START In this column with the household 
member (or one of the members) In whose 
name the home Is owned or rented. If there 
Is no such person, start In this column with 
any adult household member. 



Female 



White 

Black or Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Indian (Amer ) 

Print 

tribe 



O Asian Indian 

0 Hawaiian 

0 Gu^manian 

0 S2nrx>an 

O Esktmo 

0 Aleut 

0 Other - Specify 



PERSON m column 2 



If relative of person m colurnn 1 

Husband/wife I Father/ rwther 
' Son/ddUghter \ Other relative 
."^ Brother/sister [ 



If rx)t related to person in column 1 

Rootner. txwrder j Other nonrelative 
Partner, roommate! 
Paid employee I 



Male 



Female 



White 

Blackof Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

lnd'in{Am€r) 

Print 

tribt 



Asian Indian 

Hawaiian 

Guamanian 

Samoan 

Eskimo 

Aleut 

Other - Specify 



a Age at last 
birthday 



b. Month of 
bifth 



c Year of birth 
/ 



1 • 



8 ? 

9 - 



Jan —Mar 
Apr —June 
July-Sept 
Oct- Dec 



0 C 

1 . 

2 C 

3 0 
4 

5 

6 C 

7 O 

8 C 

9 0 



a Age at last 
b<rth<:ay 



b Month of 
hifth 



c. Year of birth 

/ ! 



1 • 



O Jan -Mar 

O Apr— June 

O July- Sept 

O Oct -Dec 



0 r 

1 O 

2 O 
3 

4 ~ 

5 O 

6 C 

7 O 

8 O 

9 O 



6. Marital status 

Fill one circle. 



0 Now married 
0 Widowed 
O Divorced 



O Separated 
O Never married 



C Now married 
O Widowed 
O Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



7. Is this person of Spanish/Hispanic 
origin or descent? 

Fill one circle. 



No (not Spamsh/Hispanic) 

Yes. Mexican, Mexican Amer . Chicano 

Yes. Puerto Rican m 

Yes. Cuban " 

Yes. other Spanish/Hispantc 



O No (not Spanish/Hispamc) 

O Yes. Mexican. Mexican Amer . Chicano 

C Yes. Puerto Rtcan gp 

O Yes. Cuban ■ 

O Yes, other Spantsh/Hispanic 



8. Since February 1. 1980 . has this person 
attended regular school or college at 

any tinw? FUlonecircle. Count nunery schooJ, 
kindergarten, e/emtn tary school, ond schooiing which 
leads to a high school diptomo or college degree. 



C No, has not attended since February 1 

0 Yes. public school, public college 

O Yes. private, church related 

O Yes, private, not church related 



O No, has not attended since February 1 

O Yes. public school, public college 

O Yes. private, church related 

O Yes. private, not church related 



9. What Is the highest grade (or year) of 
regular school this person has ever 
attended? 

Fill one circle. 

If now attending school, n.t^-k grade 
person Is In. If high school vh s finished 
by equivalency test (GED), mark "12. " 



Highest grade ettended: 

0 Nursery school o Kindergarten 
£lenr)entary through high school (grade or year) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1011 12 

0 00000 GO OO'^ 

College (ocodemic year) M 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8ornrv>fe 

O^OOOOOO 

^ Never attended scho<^ - S*/p question 10 



Highett grade attended. 

"^t Nursery school O Kindergarten 
Elenrientary through high school (grode or year) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 

'"^ J o o o 0 c o o : 

(^lege (ocodemic year) U 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8orrTxxe 

O ' M ; o O 0 DO 

Never attended school - Skip question 10 



10. Did this person finish the highest 
grade (or year) attended? 

Flllooe circle. 



O Now attending this grade for year) 
O Finished this grade (or year) 
0 Did ncA finish this grade (or year) 



^ Now attending this grade (or ye»} 
Q Finished this grade ^oryM^; 
O Did not finish this grade (or yeor) 
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THE HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE ? 



ALSO ANSWER THE HOUSING QUESTIONS ON PAGE 3 



PERSON in cotumn 3 



PERSON in column 4 



PERSON in column 5 



PERSON tn column 6 



If relative of person m column I 

Husbar)d/wtfe I Fat her/ mother 

Son/daughter ] Other rfciotive 

8rothe*/$i$ter ] 

If not related to person m coiumn 1 

Roon>er. boarder i Other fxxirelative - 
Partner roommate' 
Pa»d employee I 



If relative of perscn m co<umn 1 

Husband/wife | Fath«r/rrother 

Son/daughte I Other relative 

Brolher/ sister \ 



If not related to person m co<umn 1 

Roomer, boarder | Other nonreiative • 
Partner. roommate| 
Paid employe* ] 



}f relative of person m co<umn I 

Husl>and/wife Father/ nwther 

Son/daugbter Other relative^ 

Brother/sister ; f 

If not related to person m co<umn 1 
Roomer, boarder , 
Partner, roommate! 
P/ d emptoyee , 



If re'attve of person m column 1 

Husband/wife \ Father /nrx>mer 
Son/daughter ! Other relative 
Brother/sister , 1 



Other 
rx)nrelative 



If not related to person m co<umn I 
Roomer, boarder I 
Partner, roommate| 
Paid employe* | 



Other 

nonreiative^ 



f^ale 



Feniate 



Maie 



Female 



Male 



remafe 



Male 



Female 



White 

Black or Negro 

Japano^ 

Chinese 

Fitipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Indian (Amer ) 

Print 

tntx 



Asian Indian 

Hawaiian 

Guamaman 

Samoan 

Eskimo 

Aleut 

Other - Spfcify 



White 

Black or Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Indian (Amer) 

Print 

tribe _ 



Asian Iridisn 

Hawaiian 

Guan>anian 

Samoan 

Eskirr^o 

Aleut 

Other - Specify 



White 

Black or Negro 

Japanese 

Cl.-nese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Indian (Amer ) 

Print 

tribe 



Asian Indian 

Hawaiian 

Guananian 

Samoan 

Eskimo 

Aleut 

Other — Specify 

f 



White 

Slack or Negro 

Japanev 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

lf>d*an (Afr>er ) 

Print 

tribe 



Asian IrxJian 

Hawaiian 

Guaniaman 

Samoan 

Eskimo 

Aleut 

Other - Specify 

t 



a Age at last 
birthday 



b Month of 
birth 



Jan —Mar 
Apr —June 
Juty-Sept 
Oct -Dec 



C YMr of birth 

I 1 



a Age at fast 

birth<tiy 



b Month of 
birth 




Jan —Mar 
Apr —June 
July- Sept 
Oct -Dec 



c Year of birth 



a Age at last 
birthday 



b Month of 
birth 



Jan -Mar 
Apr —June 
July-Sept 
Oct -Dec 



c Year of birth 

; ; i_ 

1 « 's >e 

|9 II 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



! I 
1 2 

I4 

1 5 

!6 

I 7 - 



Age at last 
birthday 



b Mci;thof 
birth 



Jan —Mar 
Apr —June 
July-Sept 
Oct -Dec 



c Year of birth 



; I 

!? o 



Now married 

Widowed 

Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



Now married 

Wit;owed 

Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



Nov married 

Widowed 

Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



Now married 

Widowed 

Divorced 



Separated 
Never mamed 



No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 

Yes Mexican Mexican Amer , Chicano 

Yes. Puerto Rican m 

Yes. Cuban * 

Yes other Spanish /Hispanic 



No (not Spanish/Hispamc) 
Yes. Mexican. Mexicar Ar,er . 
Yes. Puerto Rican ^ 
Yes, Cuban * 
Yes. other Spanish /Hispanic 



No(not Spanish/Hispanic) 
Yes, Mexican, Mexican Amer .Chicane 
Yes. Puerto Rtcan m 
Yes. Cuban ™ 
Yes. other Spanish/Hispamc 



No (rwt Spanish/Hispanic) 
Yes. Mexican, f/exican Amer .Chicano 
Yes, Puerto Rican h 
Yes. Cuban * 
Yes other Spanish/Hi*panic 



No, has not attended since February 1 
Yes public school, public college 
Yes private, church related 
Yes. private, not church related 



No. has not attended since February 1 
Yes. public scfwl. public coflcge 
Yes private, church related 
Yes. private, not church related 



No, has r>ct attended since February I 
Yes, public school, public coflege 
Yes private, church related 
Ves private, not church related 



No. has not attended since February 1 
Yes. public school, pubtic college 
Yes. private, church related 
Yes. private, not church related 



Hifh««t grade attended 

Nursery school Kindergarten 
Elementary through high s<.hool {grodt or yearl 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 



Hiftiett grade attended 

Nursery school K-ndergarten 
Elemervtary through high school (grode or year) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 i2 



Highest grade attended 

Nursery school 
Elerrventjry through high schooi Ig^ode or yeer) 
123456 78 9 10 11 12 



Kindergarten 



Highest grade attended 

Nursery school Kindergarten 
Etenr>entary through high school (yode or yeor) 
123456 78 9 10 11 12 



Cotlege (ocodemic year) | 
1 234 5678or more 

Never attended school - Skip guestio/t 10 


Cortege (ijcademic year) 1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 or more 

Never at**'y?ed school - Skip auextiort W 


College (ocodemlc yecr) H 
1234 5678or more 

Nevei attended school SkipqjestiontO 


College (ocademic year) 1 
123456 78or nrxxe 

Never attended schooJ-5A/p question 10 


Now attending this grade (or yecr) 
Finished this grade ior yettr) 
Did not finish this grade (or yecr) 


Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (or yecr) 
Did not finish this grade for yecr) 


Now attending this grade (or year) 
Finished this grade (o/ytcr) 
Did not finish this grade (of year) 


Now attending this grade (or yecr) 
Finished this grade (of yecr) 
Did not finish this grade (of year) 
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PERSON in column 7 



If relative of p*»f ^ m column 1 

Hust>and/wife , Father/mother 
Son/daught*r Other relative 

BfOlher/stster ) 



II not related to person in column i 



*»oomer boarder ' 
Parmc roommate' 
Paid employee 


Other 

nonrelali-f^ 


Male J 


Female 


White 

Slack or Negro 

Japanese 

Chinese 

FilipirtO 

Korean 

Vietnamese 

Indian (Amer ) 

Print 

tnbt 


Asian Indian 

Hawaiian 

Guamaman 

Sarrjoan 

Cskimo 

Aleut 

Other - Sptcih 



a Age at last c Year of birth 
b'lthday / 



b Month of 
birth 



Jan —Mar 
Apr —June 
Juty-SePt 
Oct- Dec 



Now married 

Widowed 

Divorced 



Separated 
Never married 



No (not Spanish/Hispanic) 
Yes Mexican Mexican Amer .Chicano 
Yes Puerto R)can h 
Yes Cuban ■ 
Yes other Spanish/HispaniC 



No, has not alter>ded »ince February \ 
Yes. puWiC school public college 
Yes, private. churCh related 
Yes private not church relateo 



I HifhMt sride attended 

Nursery school Kindergarten 
I Elementary through high school (gradt or ytor) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 :i 12 



I College (acodtmic yw) WL 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8ormofe 



Never 3ttended school -Skip qutuion JO 



Now attending this grade (or} ear) 
Finished this grade (or year) 
Did not finish this grade (or yw) 



CENSUS A 
US£ ONL Y 



If you listed more than 
7 persons in Question J, 
please see note on page 20. 



NOW PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS H1-H12 
FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD 



Page 3 



hi Old you leave anyone out of Question 1 because you were not ture 
if the person should be listed — for txempU, o ntw bcby stilt in tht 
hospltoi, a iodgtf who oho hcs enother homt, or c ptnon who stays htrt 
orKt in e whiie and has no other homt f 

Yes — On page 20 givt name(s) and reason it ft out 
No 



H2 OidyouhstanyoneinQuettionlwhoisawayfromhcmenow ■ 

for exampie, on a vacation or in a hospltai^ 

Yes — Onpoge 20 give nome(s) and reason person is away 
No 



H3 Is anyone visitrng here who is not already listed' 

Ye s — On (>ogt 20 give nomt of each visitor for whom thtrt is no ont 
at tht homt addrtss to report theptrson to a census taker 

No 



H4 How many living quarters, occupied and vacant, are at this 
address' 

■ 

One " 

? opartmentsorlivingquarters 

3 apartments or livirc quarters 

4 apartments Of livmg quarters 

5 apartments or living juarters 

6 apa'tments or hvmg quarters 

7 apadments or living quarters 

8 apartments or Irving quarters 

9 apartments cr iivr.g quarters 
lOormore apartments or living quarters 

This 1$ a mobile home or trailer 



HS Do you enter your living quarters — 

Oirectlyfromthe outside or through a common or public hall^ 
Through someone else's living quarters^ 

H6 Do you have complete plumbing fac trties m your living quarters 
that IS. hot and cold piped water, a flush toilet, and a bathtub or 
shower? 

Yes for this household only 
Yes but also used by ar>other household 
No have some but not all plumbing facilities 
No plumbing facilities mlivingquarters 



H7 How many rooms do you ha vein your living quarters' 

Do QQt count bathrooms, porches, boicontes, foyers, haiis. or haif^rooms 



1 room I 

2 rooms 

3 rooms 



4 rooms 

5 room^ 

6 rooms 



7 rooms 

8 rooms 

9ornr>ore rooms 



H8 Areyour living q uarters — 

Owned o< being bought by you or by someone else m this household: 
Rented for cash rent' 
Occupied without paymentof cash rent' 



H9 is this apartment (house) part of a condominium' 

No 

Yes a condominium 



HIO if this is a one-famiiy house - 

a Is the house on a property of 10 or more acres' 
Yes ■ No 



b. is any part of the property used as a 
commercial establishment or medical office' 
Yes No 



Hll if you live In a One famiiy house or a condominium 
" unit which you own or are buyi/tg - 

What IS the value of this property, that is. how 
much do you think this property (house ar>d lot or 
condominium unit) would sell for if it were for sale' 

Do not answer this Question if this is - 
I • Amobilehcmeortraiter ^ 

• Ahouseon lOof moreacres 

• A house with a commercial establishment 
or medical office on the property 



Less than SIOOOO 
Sl0 00OtoS14.999 
ii5000toS17.499 
Sl750OtoS19.999 
S20000to S22,499 
S22.5O0toS24 999 | 

>r5'OOOtoS27,499 
S27'io')toS29.999 
SSO.OOOto S34,999 
S35 00OtoS39 999 
S40.000toS44,999 
W5,000 tc 



S50,000toS54.999 
S55.000to S59 999 
S60000loS64 999 
S65000to S69,999 
S70,000toS74.999 
S75000to$79 999 

$80000 to J89999 
S90000 to S99.999 
SlOOOOO to S124.999 
Sl25000 toSU9.999 
S150000 to S199,999 
S200,000 or more 



H12 if you pay rent for your living quarters - 
What IS then-onthly rent' 
if rent is not paid by the month, see the instruction 
guide On hew to figure a monthly rent 



Lessthao S50 
S50to$59 
S60toS69 
S70toS79 
$80 to $89 
$90 to $99 

$100toSl09 
$noto$119 
$120to$129 
$130 to $139 
$140 to $149 
Sl50toSl59 



$160to$169 
$170to$179 
$180to$189 
$190to$199 
$200 to $224 
$225 to $249 

$250 to $2 74 
$275to$299 
$300 to $349 
$350 to $399 
$400 to $499 
$500 or more 



\ \ FOR CENSUS USE ONLY 



Al Block 
number 



A6 Senat 
number 



B Type of unit or quarters 

Occupied 

first form 
Continuation 

Vaca nt 
Regular 
Usual home 
elsewhere 

Group quarters 

First form 
Continuation 



For vacant units 
CI Isthisunitfof — 

Year round use 
Seasonal/Mig -SkipC2. 
^Vacancy status <:^'OndO 

For rent M 
For sate only 

Rentedorsold notoccupied 
Held for occasional use 
Other vacant 
C3 Isthisunit boarded up' 



Yes 



No 



0^ Months vacant 

Lessthan 1 n>onth 
1 upto2months 
2uPto6 months 
6upto 12 months 

1 year up to 2 years 

2 or more years 



£ Indicators ■ 

1 Mail return 

2 Pop/F 



L Total 
~ persons 



I 
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H13 Which tMSt de»c :b^* Hut buildins' 

Irtclude 9 • cportmenti, Oatt, etc , fvtn if tvcofit 

A oo« fa nily house deuched from any other hoos* 
A ooe family hoos« attar !ied to one or more houses 
A ixiiiO»ng lof 2 families 
A bO(ld»ng for 3 or 4 famil»es 
A builoing fcf 5 to 9 famitres 
A buil<<t.'ig for IC to 19 families 
A Ixjilding for 20 to 49 families 
A Ixjikluig (or 50 or more families 



A tXMt, tent, van, etc 



HMa. ifow many ttonet (floors) are m this buiMtng> 

Count on attfc O' baument as a story if it has any Hnisfttd rooms for h^ng purposes 
I to 3 - Skip,. HIS 7 to 12 

4 to 6 13 Of more stories 



b Is there a passenger elevator in this building' 
Yes No 



, Is this building — 

On a City or subort«n lot. or on a place of Jess than 1 acre* - 
On a pJdce of 1 to 9 acres^ 
On a pJace of 10 or more acres' 



ALSOANSWBR THESS QUBSnONS 



H2l< Which fuel ts used most for house heating' 

Gas from underground pipes 

Gas bottled, tank, or LP 
Electricity 

Fuel Oil. kerosene, etc H 



Co3> or coke 
Wood 
Other fuel 
No fuel us«d 



b Which fuel ic used rnost for water heating' 

Gas frOn) underground oipes 
serving the neighborhood 
Gas bottle<i, tank, orLP 
Electricity 

Fuel oil kerosene, etc 



Coal or coke 
Wood 
Other fuel 
No fuel used 



r Which fuel is used most for cooking' 
Gas from underground pipes 
serving the neighborhood 
Gas bottled, tank or LP 
Electricity 

Fuel oil. kerosene, etc M 



Coal or coko 
Wood 
Other fuel 
No fuel used 



H22 What are the ^stsof utilities and fuels for your living quarters' 
a Electricity 



Skip toHI6 



b Last ytar. 19/S. did ules of crops, livestock, and other fami products 
from :his pUce amount to >- 

Less than $50 (or None) $250 to $599 $1,000 to $2,499 

$50to$24V mm $600 to $999 $2,500 or n we 



H16 . Do you get water from 

A ptibi'fC system (city water department, etc ) or private company' 
An .ndividua; dnllcd wen' 
An individual dug ^11^ 

Son»e other source (a spring, creek, river, cistern, etc ) * 

d\Z I* this building connects to a public sewer? 
Yes. connected to public sewer 
No connected to septiC tank or cesspool 
No use other means 



HIS About when was this building originally built? Mark when the building wm 
first constructed, not when it was remodeled, added to, or cortvtrttd 
1979 or 1980 I960 to 1969 1940 to 1949 

1975 to 1978 1950tol959 1939orcarlier 

'070 to 1974 ^ 



H19 When did the person listed in column 1 move into 
this house (or apartment)? 

1979 or 1980 ^ 950tol959 

1975 to 1978 1949 or earlier 

1970to 1974 Always lived here 

1960 to 1969 



H20 How are your living quarters heated? 

Fill one circle for the kind of heat ufed most 
Steam or hot water s.:tem 

Central warm air (urnat.^ with duCts to the individual rooms 

(Do not count tlectrii. f:xt pumps here J 
Electric heat pump 

Other built in electric units (permanently installed m wall, ceiling. 
Of baseboard) 

a 

Floor, wall, or pipe less furnace 

Room hewers with flue c vent burning gas, oil. or kerosene 
' y)m heaters without flue L' vent, burning gas.<^l.c karoient (not portable) 
Fireplaces. *»oves. or poft?^ te room heaters of any iind 
No heating equipment 





$ 00 


OR 


irKluded in rent or no Charge 




Average monthly cost 




Electricity not used 


b 


Gas 








$ 00 


OR 


Included in rent or no Charge 




Average monthly cost 




Gas not used 


c 


Water 








$ 00 


OR 


IrKluded in rent or no Charge 




Y0Orly cost 






d 


Oil, coal, kerosene, wood, etc 






$ 00 


OR 


Included m rent or no Charge 




y»or/y cost 




These fuels not used 



M«TB fauni^Big fin(,nBii ia(,iiiiie»' Lom^feie Mifcnen fac 
are a sink with piped water, a range or cookstove. and a refrigerator 



Yes 



No 



H24 How many bedrooms do you have? 

Count rooms used mainly for sleeping atn if used also for other purposes 
No bedroom 2 bedrooms 4 bedrooms 

1 bedroom 3 t>edrooms 5 or more t^drooms 



CENSUS 
USF 



H22b 



H22c 



H22d 



H25 How many bathrooms do you have' 

4 complete bathr.-^om Is a room with flush toilet, bathtubor shower, and 
wash basin with piped water 

A half bathroom hit: at least a flush toiltt or bathtub or shower, but does 
not have all the faofltus for a complete bathroom 

No bathroom, or onfy a half bathroom 

1 complete bathroom 

1 complete bathroom. Plus hall bath(s) 

2 or more complete bathrooms 



H26 Do you have a telephone in your living qjarters' 
Yes ■ No 



H27 Do you have air condit«n>ng' 

Yes. a central air conditioning system 

Yes, 1 irKJividual room unit 

Yes. ? or more individual room units 

No 



H28 How many automobiles are kept at home for u 9byrr.>mbcrs 
of your household' 

Nor>e B 2 automobiles 

1 autorrvobtie 3 or more autonK>biles 



H2^ How many vans or trucks of one ton capacity or {ess are kept at 
home for use by members of your household' 

Nor>e 2 vans or true! s 

1 van or truck 3 or mof* vans or trucks 



ERIC 
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FOR YOUR HOUSSHOLD 



Page 5 



PItost answer HJO-HSl If you llvt In a ont- family house 
which you own or are buyl:yg, unless this Is - 

• A mobile home or trailer ^ 

• A house on 10 or more acre* \ ,f tht^^or .f you rtnt your umtor tNs,^. 

• A condominium unit ^ fa„,,y jtructurt, skip H30 to H32 and turn to peg* 6 

• A house With a commercial establishment i 

or medical off» ' the property J 



H30 What were the real estate 



00 



thi| property last year' 
OR Non« 



H31 What IS the annual premium for fire and hazard insurance on property' 
% 00 OR 



None 



H32a Do you have a mortgage, deed of trust contract to purchase, or simitar 
debt on this property? 

Yes, nxxtgage, dc«d of trust, or similar debt 
Yes contract to purchase. 
No — Skip to pogt 6 



b Do you have a second or junior mortf age on this property' 
Yes No 



c How much IS your tol^l regular monthly payment to the lender' 

Alio Inctudt ficymtntJ on a contract to purcfiost and to lenders holding 
itcond or luniof mortgages on this proptrty. 



00 OR 



No regular payment required — Skip to 
pogfS 



d Does your rftgular monthly payment (amount entered m H32c) include 
payments for real estate taxes on tjiis property' 

Yes, taxes included m payment [||| 
No taxes patd separately or taxes not required 



e Does your regular monthly payment (amount entered in H32c) include 
payments for fire and hazard insurance on this property' 

Yes, insurance included m payment 

No insurance pa«d separately or no insurance 



V V V V \ \ ■^v ^ V \ \ N ' 
FOR CENSUS U-cONLY 



P/ease turn to page 6 
> 



©I 

ss 



ss 



©i 

ss 



©: 



ss 



®i 



a: 



ss 



©: 



ss 



GO 



H30 



H31 
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Pages 



N«m« of 
Person 1 
on page 2 



ANSWSR 7H£S£ QUESTIONS FOR 



11 In What State or foreign country was this person born' 
Pt/nt the State wfiert ihis penon "s moihtr was IMng 
whin this person hcj born Oo not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother s home and the hospital 
were in the some State 



Name of Stole or foreign country, or Puerto Rico. Guam, etc 
12 If this son was born tn o fortigrt country - 
a is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States' 

Y«s a naturalized citizen 
No not a Citizen 

Born abroad of American parents mm 



b When did this person come to the United States 
to stay' 

1975 to 1980, 1965 to 1969' 1950 to 1959 
1970 to 1974, I960 to 19641 Before 1950 



When was this person born' 

Born b«?fofe April 1965 - 

Please go on with questions 1 7 33 

I Born April 1965 or later - 

■ Turn to next poje for next person 



17 In April 1975 (five years ago) was this person • 
a On active duty in the Armed Forces' 
Yes No 



22a Did th)s person work at any time last week ' 

Yes — r ill this circle if this No — fill this circle 



b Attending college' 

Yes 



No 



c Working at a job or business' 

Yes full time No 
Yes part time 



18a Is this person a veteran of active duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States' 
If service was In National Guard or Rf serves only, 
see instruction guide 

Yes No - Skip to 19 



13a Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home' 

Yes No onfy speaks Enghsh - Sinp to U 



t 



b What IS this lang ge' 



(tor example - Chmrse, Italian, Spanish', ft'c ) 



c How well does this person speak English ' 
Very well Not well 

Well Not at all 



14 What IS this person's ancestry' If uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, set Instruction guide 



(Forexowplt Afro Amtr , English, French. German. Honduran, 
Hungarian, ,'rish, Italian, famaican, Korean. Lebanese, Mexican, 
Ntgertan, phiis,h, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, ttc ) 



15a Did this person live in ttiis house five years age 
(April 1. 1975)' 

Urn college Or Armed Forces In April J97S. report pface 
of residence there 

Born April 1975 or later - Turn to next page for 
next person 



Yes. this house - Skip to J6 
No different house 



b Where did this person live five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)' 

(1) State foreign country. 

Puerto Rico. 
M Guam, etc 



(2) County 

(3) City. town, 
village, etc 

(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city, town, village, etc ' 

Y« No, in unincorporated area 



h Was active duty military service during — 
Fill a circle for each period In which thiS(.(rson served 
May 1975 or later 

Vietnam era (August 1964-Aprtl 197S) 
February 1955-Jiily 1964 
Korean conflict (fune l9S0-/anuary I95S) 
World War II (September }940-/uly 1947) 
I World War I (April J9J7-Novtmber 1918) 

Any other time 



19 Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which 

a Limits tf,* wind or amount — — 

of work this person can do at a job? 

b Prevents this person from working at a job' 

c Limits or prevents this person 

from using public transportation? 



20 If this person Is a ftm^e - None 12 3 

How many babies has she ever 
had. not counting stillbirths' 
Do not count her stepchildren 
Of children she has adopted 



21 If this person has ever been married - 
a Has this person been married more than once' 



Once 
-t- 



b Month and year 
of marriage' 



More than once 



Month and year 
of first marriage' 



(Month) 



(Year) 



(Afonth) 



(Yeor) 



c If married more than once - Did the first marriage 
end because of the death of the husband (or wife)' 
YfS No 



person worked full 
time or part time 
(Count part time work 
such as delivtrrng papers 
or helping without pay in 
a family business or farm 
Also count GCtue duty 
in the A rmed Forces. ) 



if this person 
did not wOfk, 
or did only own 
housey^ork, 
school work, 
or volunteer 
work 



t 

Skip to 2S 



b How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)' 

Subtract any time off, odd overtime or extra haurs worked 

■ 

Hours 



23 At what location did this person work ta^t week ' 

// this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week 

If one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide 
a Addrcii (Number and street) 



If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description 



b Name of City town village borough, etc 



c Is the place of woik inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city. town, village, borough, etc ' 
Yes No, m unirKorporated area 



d County 



e State 



74a Last week , how long did it usually take this person 
to get from home to MOtk (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this peison usually get to work last week ' 

If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 



Car 

Truck B 
Van 

Bus or streetcar 

Railroad 

Subway or elevated 
// car, truck, or von in 2ib, go to 24c 
Otherwrse, skin to 28 



Taxicab 
Motorcycle 
Bicycle 
Walked only 
Worked at home 
Other — Specify - 
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PERSON 1 ON PAGE 2 



c Wh«n goinx to work l»st week , did this person usually — 
Onve alone - Skip to 2t Onve others only 

Share driving Ride as passenger only 



d How m<ny people, including this person, usually rode 
to work in the car. truck, or van last week ^ 
2^4 6 

3 " 5 7 Of nr>of e 
A fw ontwering 24d. ihip to 28 



25 Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week ^ 

*'es, on layoff 

Yes on vacation lempofary illness, latxx dispute etc 
No 



26a Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks' 
|- Yes Uo- Skip to 27 



b Could this person have taken a job tast week ? 
No, already has a k>^ Jjf^ 
No. tempofanly ill 
No, other reasons (In school, etc ) 
Yes, could have taken a job 



27 When did this person t^st work, even for a few days' 
1980 1978 1970 to 1974 

1979 



1975 to 19/7 



1969 Of earlier )«^;;;° 
Nev-er vwyked 



28—30 Current or most recent job activity 

Descnbt c/toHy thh ptnon's chltf job activity or busJntss /jst week 
If this person hod more thou one job, describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 

If this ptrson hadnoiobor business last week, give information for 
lost job or business since J97S 



28 Industry 

* For whom dKJ this person work' if now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print "A F" and skip to questhn 31 



CENSUS 
USk 



28 
ABC 

D E F 

G M J 

r\ L M 



(Same of company, business, ctgonUotion, or other -mpfoyer) 
b What kind of business or industry was this' 
Describe the actMty at location where employed 



(For ev ample Hospltol, newspaper publishing, rtah order house, 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 



c Is this rnamly — (Fill on* circle) 

Manufacturing H ^^1^'' (r^de 
WhoJesale trade 



29 Occupation 

a What kind of work was this person doing' 



Other — (ogrtculture, construction, 
strvice, government, etc ) 



(For example Registered nu~rse, personnel manager, supervisor of 
order deportment, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 



b What were this person's most important activities or duties' 



(For example Patient care, diret ting hiring ( ol/ctcs, supervistng 
order clerks^ assembling engines, operating g ri nding mill) 

30 Was this person — (Fill on* circle) 



Fmptoyee of private company, business or 
individual fof wages, salary, of comm ssions 

Federal government en)ployee 

State government employee 

Local governnnent employee (city, county, etc } 

Self employed m own business 
professional practice, or farm — 

Own business not incorpofated 

Own business incorporated 

Working without pay m family business or farm 



AF 
NW 



29 
N P 0 



31a last year (1979), did this person work even for a few 
days, at a p^iid |ob or in a business or farm' 

Ye> m No — SutptoS'ta 



Page? 
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31b 



b How many weeks did this person work m 1979' 

Count paid vocation, paid sick leave, and military service. 



c During the weeks work^ in 1979, how many hours did 
this person usually work each week' 



o Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many week: 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job' 

Weeks 



32 income in 1979 — 

Fill circles and print dollar anounts. 

If net income was a loss, write "Loss" above the dollar amount 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate For incom* 
rec tlvtd jointly by household members, • mtructlon guide 



During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to any of the sources below - How much did this 
person receive for the entire year' 
a Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 

all jobs Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other Items. 
Yes 
No 



$ 00 

(Annual c tount - DolJars) 



b Owr> nontarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice , , Report net income after business expenses 

■ Yes 
No 



$ 00 

[Annual amount - Ooiiars) 



c Owr. farm 

Report netir come after operating expenses. IrKlude earnings as 
a tertant farmer or sharecropper 

Yes-^ J 00 
(Annual amount - Doflars) 



No 



d interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 
Report even small amounts credited to on account 



Yes ■ 
No 



} 00 

fAnnual anount - Doliarj) 



e Social *^tfcurity or Railroad Retirement 

M Yes-*- $ 00 

(Annual amount ~ DolTan) 



No 



f Supplemental Security (SSI). Atd to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). or other publtc assistance 
or public welfire payments 



Yes J 
No 



(Annual amount 



00 

- Dollar': 



g Unemployment compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions, alimo.iy or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly 

Exclude lump'Sum payments such as money from on Inheritance 
or the sole of a home 

H y« J 00 

[^1° [Annual amount - Oolhrs) 



33 What was this person's total income in 1979' 
Add entries In questions 32a 

through g, subtract any losses. ^ 

(Annual amount - Doil<trs) 

OR < None 



If total amount was a loss, 
write "Loss" above amount 



31c 



31d 

I 1 



32c 



32e 

O > 



32b 



32f 



32g 



I 



^ P/ease turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 2 on page 2 
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ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 



Ptnon 2 
on pift 2 



L*tt r\»rM 



FirM nam* Middl* iflAi«4 



11 In «»hal State or foreign country was this person born' 
Print tht State whtrt this ptnon's mother was IMrtg 
when this p*rson hcj born Oo not glvt tht location of 
tht hospital unless tht mothtr's homt and tht hospital 
wtrt In tht iom* Statt 



l^omt of Statt or forttqt country, or Putrto Rico, Cucm, ttc. 
12 If this person was born In 0 fortign country ~ 
a ts Ihts person a naturalized citizen of ihe 
United States' 

Yes a n3turali2ed citrzen 
No not a citiien 
n 8orn abroad of American psfents h 



b When did this person come to the United States 
to stay» ^ 

1975 to 1980 1 1965 to ' 9691 1950 to 1959 
15^70 to 1974I 1960 to 1964; Before 1950 



13a Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home' 

Yes No only $peaK$ Engfish - Skip to 14 



b What IS this language' 



(For txamplt - Chtnest, Italktn, Sponis/i, ttc ) 



c How well does this person speak English ' 
Very well Not we!! 

Wei! Not at al! 



14 W'.wt rs this person's ancestry' Ifunctrtaln about 
how to report ancestry, see Instruction guide 



I 



(For txamplt AfrO'Amtr , English, Frtnch, Ctrman, Honduran, 
Hungorlan, Irish, Italian, jamokan, Korean, Ltbontse, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Ventlutlan, ttc ) 

15a Did (his person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)7 

If In college or Armed Forces In April 197S, report place 
of residence there 

Born Apf»l 1975 or !atef - Turn to next poge for 
next person 

Ye$, thr$ house - S*/p to 16 
|- No, different house 

b. Where did this person live five years ago 
(Apfil 1. 197F)? 

(1) State, foreign country. 

Puerto Riro. 
g Guam, etc 

(2) County 

(3) City. town. 

village, et^; 

(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that city. town, village, etc ' 

Yes No. in unincorporated area 



16 Whert was this person born' 

Please go on with questions 17 33 

■ Born April 1965 or later - 
Turn to next page for next person 



17 In April 1975 (five years ago) was IhiS person • 
a On active duty in the Armed Forces' 
Yes No 



b Attending college? 
Yes 



No 



c Working ai a job or business' 

Yes. full time No 
Yes. part time 



18a. Is this person a v^Meran of ^icttve duty military 
service in the Armt ^ Force of the United States' 

If service was In National luord <. • Reserves only, 
see Instruction guide 

Yes No - Skip to 19 



b Was active duty mthtary service during >- 

Fill a circle for each period In wh'ch this person served 
May 1975 or later 

Vietnam era (August 19&i-April 1975) 
February 1955-July 1964 
Korean conflict f/une I950-/anuory J955) 
world War II (September l940-/uly 1947) 
I world War I (April 191 7-Novtmber 1918) 
Any other time 



19. Does this person hsve a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which 

a Limits tht kind or amount ~ ^ 

of work this person can do at a job' 

b Prevents this person from working at a |ob' 

c Limits Of prtvtntt this person 

from usin£ public transportation? 



20 If this person ts a female - 



None 12 3 4 5 6 



How many babies has she ever 
had. not counting stillbirths' 

Do not count her stepchildren 7 8 9 10 U 12 or 

or children she has odop ted 



21. If this person has ever been married - 
a Has this person been married more than once' 
Once More than once 

b Month and year 
of marriage' 



(Month) (Year) 



Month and year 
of first marriage' 

(Monlh) (Year) 



c If married more than once - Did the first marriage 
end because of the death of the husband (or wife)' 
Yes No 




22a Did this person work at *ny time last week ' 

- Fill clrz'.t if :hi: No - Fill ttui v^rcli 
— person worked full if this person 

^ time or port time did not work, 

(Count port-time work or did only own 

Such as del'vtnr>g papers, housework, 
or helplrtg withou t pay In sch 9ol work, 

a family business or farm or volunteer 

Also count active duty ^rk 
In the Armed Forces.) 

Skip to 25 



b How many hours did this person work last week 
(at ail jobs)' 

Subtract any time off, add overtime or extra hours worked 



Hours 



23 At what location did thts person work last week ' 

If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week. 

If one location cannot be specified, see Instruction guide 
a AddtetS (Number and street) 



If street address Is notknown, erter the buildlr>g name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description 



b Name of city. town, village, borough, etc. 



Is Ihe place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc ' 

J Yes No. in unincorporated area 



d. County 



e. State 



week , how lon^ did it usually take person 
to get from home to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this person usually gel to work lasi week ' 

If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 
Car Taxicab 
Truck H r Motorcycle 
Van Bicycle 
Bus or streetcar Waived only 

Railrodd Worked at home 

Subway or elevated Other -- Specify ^ 

If car, truck, or van In 24b, go to 24c 

Otherwise, skip to 28 
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3U Utt ye<r (1979). did thts p«r»on work, even for « few 
days, at a paKl |0b ot in a business or farm' 

Yes ■ No - Skip to did 



Pago 9 



c Wh«f> foing to work last w— K . did this perton usuatfy — 
O Oftve alooe - Skip to 28 o Drrvf others onfy 
o Share driving o Ride as passenger oofy 



d How many people, including this person, usually rode 
to woi1( m the car. truck, or van last week ? 
2 H 4 ; 6 



•^3 ™ 5 

A fttr answtring 24d, ikip to 29 



7 or moft 



25 Was this person temporaril y absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week ? 

o Yes, on layoff 

^ Yes, on vacation, temporary iitness, labor dispute, etc 
/ No 



2<ja Has this person been looking for ..oring the last 4 weeks? 

^ Yes o tio " Skfp to 27 



b Coukl this person have taken a job Us? week ? 
' No already has a job | 
C No temporarily ili 
O No, o(»>ef reasons (m xhoof, etc ) 
O Yes, could have taken a job 



27 When did this person last work, even for a few days? 

:> 1980 0 1978 o 1970 to 1974 "I 

V' 1979 0 1975 to 1977 o 1969 Of earJier 
O Never worked J 



Skip to 
31d 



28-30 Current or most recent job activity 

DtKrIbe citariy tNsptrton's chkfJoboctMty or builrms Ictt week 
If thii ptnon hod more thono/K/ob. describe the one et which 
this ptrsoo worked the most liours. 

If this person had no lob or buslntss /«» week, give Information for 
last fob or busirma since J97S 



28 Industry 

a For whom did this person work? If now on active duty In the 
Armed Forces, print "A F" and skip to question 37 



(Name of company, business, orgonltatlon, or odier employer) 
b What kind of business or industry was this? 
Describe the activity at location where employed 



(For example Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, 
auto englna manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 
c Is this mainly — (FiN one circle) 

O Manufactunng | o Retail trade 
O Wholesale trade O 



Other — (ogrkulture, cortstructlon. 
service, government, etc I 



29. Occupation 

a What kind of work was this p«rion doing? 



( For example • Regis tered nurse, personnel manager, supirvfsor'of 
order department, gasoline engl/te assembler, grinder operator} 

b What were this person's most important activities or duties? 



(For example, rotlent care, directing hiring policies, supervising 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill) 



30 Was this person - (Fill one circle) 

Emptoyee of private company, txisiness. or 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions 

federal govemnnent employee 
State government empioyec 
local government employee (city, county, etc ) 

Self employed m own iMsmess, 
professional practice, or farm - 
Own bosjness not incorporated 
Own iMJSiness incorporate 

Working without pay in family txisiness or farm 



CENSUS 
USE 



2:1. 

I ' 



22b 



28 
ABC 

o c o 

D E r 

c o 
G H J 

o c c 

K L M 

0 0 0 

000 
' I I 



AF C 
NW O 



29. 
N P 0 

COO 
R S 1 
000 
U V w 

000 

X Y 2 

000 



b How many weeks did this person work tn 1979' 

Count oald vxati^/f, paldskk leave, and military service 

Weeks 



c During the weeks worked m 1979. how many hours did 
this person usually work each week' 



d 0^ the weeks not worked tn 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work cr on layoff from a job' 

Weeks 



32, Income in 1979 ~ 

Fill Circles and print dollar amojnts. 

If net l/Kome was a loss, write "Loss" above the dolhr amount 
If exact amount Is not known, give best estimate ^oritKome 
received /dntfy by household members, see Instruction guide 



During 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources? 

If "Yes" to any of the sources below - How much did this 
person receive for the entire year? 
a Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 

alt jobs . Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other Items. 



r Yes J 

O No 



00 



(Annual anTount - Dollars} 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net Irxome after business expenses 
■i r Yes^ J 00 

(Annual amount - Doilars} 



No 



c Own farm 

Report net Income after operating expenses. Irxlude earnings as 
a terrant farmer or sharecropper 

o Yes • 

O No 



$ 00 

(Annual amount - Doflorj} 



d Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 
Report even small amounts credited to an account 

r, Yes J 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars} 



No 



e Social Security or Railroad Retirement 

Bi O Yes $ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars} 



O No 



f Supplemental Secunty (SSI). Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFOC). or other public assistance 
or public welfare oayments 

' Yes J 00 
(Annuel amount - DoTlars} 



O No 



g Unemployment compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions. alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income revived regularly 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from an Inherllo'xe 
or the nfie of a home 

H o Yes J 00 

^ ^° (Annual amount" Dolors} 



33 What wav ihis person's total income in 1979? 
A dd entries In questions 32a 
through g, tubtract any losses, 

(A nnual amount - Dollars} 
OR O Noo- 



00 



If total amount was a loss, 
write "Loss"0bove amount 
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31c I Sid 

' o ! o o 
1 ' ! I I 



32c 

0 O O ' 

1 1 I 



J J 

G O G ' 



32e 



G O 



32b 

<i> ^ ^ 'J) 
I I I I 

J J J 3 
6 G G 



A O 



32d 

0000 
1 I I I 



G O G G 

? ^ C ^ 

y S 

O AO 



0000 
I I I 



J -) 
O G G 



32g 

0 C O I 

1 I I 

c c <1 
333 



I I 

c <- 
3 3 

'■]- ^ 



c ^ o o 
I I I I 



J 15 _) 

G G 
/ ? ? 



A O 



I I 

c c 
3 3 



G ^, 



I I I 

c C C 

3 3 3 

"5 > 

G G G 

t ^ { 



Pies^e turn to ths next page and answer tne questions for Person 3 on page 2 
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' Htmo of 
Psfton 3 
on pij* 2 



11 in what State or lorersn country was this person born' 
Print the State where thfs penon's mother wcs livirtg 
when thli perzon »«w born Do not give the locaion of 
the hoipitai unless the mother 's home and the hospital 
wtrf in the some State 



Name of State or foreign country, or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc 



12 ff this person w>7j born in a foreign country - 
a Is this person a naturairzed ciiuen of the 
United Stales' 

Yes, a naturalized citizen 
No, not a citizen 

Bofn abfoad of American parents 



b When did this person come to the United States 
to stay' 

1975 to 1980. 



1970 to 1974, 



1965 to 1969, 
I960 to 1964; 



1950 to 1959 
Before 1950 



13a Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home' 

f- Yes No, only speaks English - Skip to 14 



b What IS this language' 



(For example - Chinese, /ta/ian,'Sponisjh, etc ) 



c. How well does this pe,'Son speak English' 
Very well Not well 

Well Not at all 



16 When was this person born' 

Born betofe April 1965 - 

rtease go on ■^itrt qufsttons I / J J 

IB Bofn April 1965 or later - 

Turn to next page for next person 



17 In Apnl 1975 (five years ago} was this person ■ 
a On active duty in the Armed Forces' 

Yes No 



b Attending college' 
Yes 



No 



c Working at a job or business' 

Yes, ^Jlltlme No 
Yes. pan time 



18a Is this person a veteran of aciive-duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States' 

If service was in National Guard or Reserves only, 
see Instruction guide 

Yes Uo- Skip to 19 



b Was active duty military service during ~ 
Flii a circle for each period In which this person strved 
May 1975 or later 

Vietfwm era (August 1964-Aprii 1975} 
February 1955-July 1964 
Korean conflict (fune l9S0-/anuary 1955} 
World War II (September] 940- luiy 1947} 
I World War I (April 191 7-Novembtr 1918} 

Any other time 



ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 



22a Did this person work at any iime last week ' 

Yes Ftii thli circle if this No - Fill this circle 
person worked full if th>* person 

^ time or port time did not wwk. 

(Count port time work or did only own 

such as delivsring popers. housework, 
or helping without poy in school work, 

a family business or farm or volunteer 

A Iso count active duty work 
in the Armed Forces. } 

Skip to 25 



b How many hours did this person work last week 
(at all jobs)' 

Subtract any time off, odd overtime or extra hours vwked 

■ 

Hour* 



14 What IS this person's ancestry' If uncertain about 
how to report ance'try, see instruction guide 



(For example Afro-Amer , English, French. German. Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish. Italian, }amaican. Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish. Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc } 



15a Did this person iive in this house five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)? 

If in college or Armed Forces In April 1975, rePort phce 
of residence there 

Born Apnl 1975 or later - Turn to next pjge for 
nextperson 



f- 



Yes. this hoose - Skip to 16 
No different house 



b Where did this person live live years ago 
(April 1. 1975)' 

(1) State foreign country. 

Puerto Rico, 
^ Guam, etc 



(2) County 

(3) City, town 
village, etc 



19 Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which 
* l-'Tiits the kind or amount ^ ^ 

of work this person can do at ■ job? 

b Prevents this oerson Irom worktns at a job' 
C Limits Of prevents this person 

from using public transportation? 



20 If this person is a female - Uom 1 

How many bab:es has she ever 
had. not counting stillbirths' 

Oo not count hei stepchildren 
Of children she has adopted 



2 3 4 5 6 



7 8 9 10 U 12 or 

more 



21 If this person has e ver been married - 
a Has 'his person been married more than once' 
Once 
t- 



b Month and year 
of marriage' 

(Month} ~ (Year} 



More than once 



Month and year 
of Irrst marriage' 



(Month} 



(Year} 



C if married ntore than Once - Did the first marriage 
end oecause ol the death of the husband (or wife)' 

Yes No 



23 At what location did this person work last week ' 

if this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or sfie worked most last week 

if one location cannot be specified, see Instruction guide 
a Address (Number and street} 



If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other physical location description 



b Name of city. town, village, borough, etc 



c Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town village, borough, etc ' 
Y*s No. in unincorporated area 



d County 



f ZIP Code 



24a Last week , how long did it usually take this person 
to get Irom home to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this person usually gel to work last week ' 
If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 
Car 

T<uck I 
van 



Bus or streetcar 

Railroad 

Subway oretevated 
If car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c 
Otherwise, skip to 28 



Taxicab 
Motorcyr'e 
Btcycie 
Walked only 
Worked at home 
Other - Specify - 



FOR CENSUS USE ONLY 



(4) inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of thai City. town, village etc ' 

Yes No, in unincorporated area 



15b 



24a 
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c When goinz to work Utt week . d»d this person usually — 
Drive aione - Sk/p to 28 Drive otr.efS only 

Snare o. .*tng RkJc as passer.^ ? ' only 



d How mary people, mcludinc ihis person, usually rode 
to work in the car. truck, or van lastweek' 



2 . A 

3 ■ 5 

A ftfranswtring 24d sJt/p to 28 



' 6 

7 or owe 



25 Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week ? 
Yes. on layoff 

Yes. on vacation, temporary iHness, labor dispute etc 
No 



CENSUS 
USE 



2lb 
I 



26j Has this person been looking for work dunng the last 4 weeks' 

r Yes Ho-SMipto27 



b CouM this perton have taken a job last week ? 
No. already has a job ||| 
No. temporanly ill 
No. other reasons fin schoof, etc ) 
Yes, could have taken a |ob 



27 When did this person last work, even for a few days' 
1980 1978 1970 to 1974 ^ 

1979 19/5 to 1977 1969 or earner V ^J^^"* 

Never worked ) 



28-30 Current or most recent job actmty 

Oticflbt citarly Mi penon 's chkf Job octMty or busJness fast ***** 
/ f thli ptnoti hod more then cfl* fob, dncrtbt tht ont at which 
ihli ptnon worktd tht most hoars. 

If th^r>tnonhodnoioborbusinnslcstwttk,giyt Informction for 
lost Job or busf/HSS sine* J97S 



28. Industry 

a. For whom did this person work' If now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print "AF" and skip to question 31 

(Name of company, basiness, organJrailon, or o^er employer) 



b What kmd of butmest or mdust<; was this? 
Describe the octMty at focctfon where employed 



/For example Hospital, ney><^'?ape} publishing, mailltrder house, 
auto engine monufocturing, tftokfost cereal manufocturiyf 



c. Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 

Manufacturing ||| Retail Uade 
^ WhoJesale trade ' Other — (agriculture, construction, 
iervice, government, etc ) 



29 Occupation 

a What kind of work was this person doing? 



/ For example Registered nurse, personnel monvjer, supeivisorof 
order department, gasoline engine assembler, grinder ope - tor) 



b What were this person's most important activities or duties' 



(For example Patient cart, directing hiring policies' si/penit/ng 
order c ierks, assem bling engines, operating grina/ng mill) 



30 Was this person - (FW one crtle) 

Employee of private company, business or 
individual, for wages, salary, or ccnimiss<0os 

Federal gov^rjment employee 
State government employee 
Local government employee (city, county, etc ) 

Se^f employed in own business 
professional practice, or farm - 
Own bosif>ess not incorpcfated 
Own business incorporated 

Working without pay in family business or 'arm 



22b 



28 
ABC 

0 E F 

G M J 

K L M 



AF 
NW 



29 
N P 0 

R S T 

U V W 

X Y Z 



31a Last year (1979) did this person work, even for a few 
days, at a paid job or m a business or farm' 

Yes ■ No - Skipto3Jd 



Pago 1 1 
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b How many weeks did this person work in 1979' 

Count paid vocation, paid sick leave, and mititory service 

Weeks 



C During the weeks worked in 1979. how many hours did 
this person usually work each week? 



d Of the weeks not worked m 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job' 

Weeks 



32 Income in X979 — 

Fill Circles and print dollar (mounts. 

If net Income was a loss, write "Loss" above the doltar amount 
If exact amount Is rtot known, give best estimate For income 
received Jointly by household members, see Instruction guide 



During 1979 did this person receive any '.icoine from the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to any of the sources tefow - How much did this 
person receive (or the entire year' 
a Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 

alt jobs Report omounT before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other Items. 
YesH^ , 
No 



00 



(Annual amount - Dollars) 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net Income after business expenses, 

■ YesH^ 
No 



$ 00 

(Annual amount — Doilars) 



c. Own farm 

Report net Income after operating expenses Include eom/ngs as 
0 tenant former or shc^ropper, 

$ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



d Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 
Report even small amounts credited to on account 

Yes J 00 

[Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



e Social Security or Railroad Retirement 



Yes 
No 



$ 00 

[Annual amount - Dollars) 



t Supplemental Security (SSI). Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments , 

Yes-*- J 00 

(Annual amount - Dol'ars) 



No 



g Unemployment compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions, alimony or child suppo't. or any other sources 
of irKome received regularly 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money from on inheriturKe 
or the sole of a home 

00 

[Annual amount - Dollars) 



YesH^ $ 
No 



33 What was this person's total income in 1979' 

Add entries in questions 32a 

through g, subtract any losses. ^ 

(Annual amount > Dollars) 

DR No-ne 



31b 



32c 



32e 



32b 



32f 



32g 



If total ot\iCunt was a loss, 
HTite "Loss' above ^nount 



33 



I 



I 



Please turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 4 on page 2 
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N«m« of 
P«rson4 

Pig* 2 



11 In what SUte or foreign country was this p«r<on born' 
Print tht Statt whrrr th/s pmon's motht. was Uvtng 
when this person was born Do not give the locatttft of 
the hospital unless the mother s home and the hospttat 
were In the some State 



Nttme of State or loretgn country, or Puerto Rico, Guam, etc 



12 If this person wos born In a forei^ country - 
a Is this person a naturalized citizen of the 
United States' 

Yes a naturalized citizen 
No. not a Citizen 
mm Born abroad of American parents 



b When d.d this person come to the United States 
to stay' 

1975 to 1980' 1965 to 19691 1950 to 1959 ^ 
1970 to 1974 ! 1960 to 1964| Before 1950 



13a Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home' 

Yes No only speaks Enghsh - Skip to 14 



ANSWSR THSSS QUESTIONS FOR 



16 When was this perf^n born' 

Born be'ofe Aprd 1965 - 

P/ease go on with questions 1 7 33 
M Born April 1965 or later - 

Turn to next pofe for next person 



I 22* Did this person work at any time last week ' 

I 



17 In April 1975 (five yeots ogo) was this person - 
a On active duty m the Armed Forces' 
Yes No 



b Attending college' 
Yes 



No 



c Working at a |0b or business' 
Yes. full time No 
Yes. part time 



18a is this person a veteran of active-duty mditary 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States' 

If service was In Natlorvl Guard or Reserves only, 
see Instruction guide 

Yes No - SMip to 19 



t 



b What IS this language' 



(For example - Chinese, flal^n,~Spanisft~ etc ~) ~ 



c How well does this person speak English ' 
Very well Not wdl 

Well Not at all 



14 What IS this person's ancestry' If uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide 



(For example A fro-A mer , Engllih. French, German. Honduran, 
Hungarlon, Irish, Italian, /amalcan, Korean, Lebanese, Mexican 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc ) 



15a Did this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)' 

If In college or Armed Forces fn April 197 S, report place 
ofreslderKe there 



Born April 1975 Of later 
Yes, this house - Skip to 16 
No, different house 



Turn to next page for 
next person 



f- 

b Where did this person live five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)' 

(1) State, foreign country, 

Puerto Rico, 
M Guam, etc 



(2) County 

(3) City, town, 
village, etc 



(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) l>mits 
of that city, town, yiMai^e, etc ' 

f^es No, in unincorporated area 



b Was active<duty military service during — 

Fill a circle for each period fn which this person served 
Mai 1975 or later 

Vietnam era (August 1964-Aprti 197$) 
February 1955- July 1964 
Korean conflict dune J9S0-/ant/ary 1955) 
WorJd War II (September f940-/uly 1947) 
I World War I (April J9f7-November 1918) 
Any other time 



19 Does this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition wh.ch has tasted for 6 or more 
months and which . . 
a limits the kind or amount ^ ^ 

of work this person can do at * lob' 

t> Prevents this person from working at a Job' 

c limits or pfwnts this person 

from using put)ftc transportation? 



20, If this person is a female - None 1 2 3 

How many babies has she ever 
had, not counting stillbirths' 

Do not count her stepchildren 
or chlldr^ she has adopted 



21 If this person has ever been married - 
a Has this person been married more than once' 



Once 
-t- 

b Month and year 
of marnage' 



More than once 
-t- 
Month and year 
of first rrarnage' 



(Month) 



(Ytar) 



(Month) 



(Year) 



c If married more than once - Did the first marriage 
end because of the death of the husband (or wife)' 
Yes No 



\\\ 



- Fill this c.rcle If this 
person worked full 
time or port time 
(Count part time work 
Such as deliverlrtg papers 
or helping without pay in 
a family business or farm 
Also count active duty 
in the Armed Forces.) 

Skip to 25 



No — Fill this circle 
if this person 
did not wOfk. 
or did only own 
housework, 
school work, 
or volunteer 
work 



b How many hours did th:s person work last week 
(at all lobs)' 

Subtract any time off, add overtime or extra hours worked 

■ 

Hours 



23 At what location did this person work last week ' 

If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked nrost last week. 

If one location cannot be specified, see instruction guide 
a Add res s (Number and street) 



If street address is not known, enter the building name, 
shopping center, or other phyucal location description 



b Name of city, town village, borough, etc 



Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city. town, village, borough, etc ' 
Yes No. in unincorporated area 



d County 



b State 



( ZIP Code 



24a Last week , how long did it usually take this person 
to get from home to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this person usually get to work I t week ' 

If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 



Car 

TrucK I 
Van 

Bus or streetcar 
Railroad 

Subwa> or elevated 
If car. truck, or von in 24b. go to 24c 
Otherwise, skip to 28 



Taxicab 
Motorcycle 
Btcycle 
Walked only 
Worked at home 
Other - Specify - 
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c When goins to work Uft_week . did thrt person usually — 
Drive alone - Skip to 28 Onve ethers only 

Share driving Ride as passenger only 



d How many people, including this person, usually rode 
to wor1( in the car. truck, or van last week > 
2^4 6 

3 5 7 or more 
A fur nmwtrlng 24d, sMip to 28 



25 Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last_week' 

Yes. on rayoff 

Yes, on vacation, tempor a^y illness tabof dispute etc 
No 



26a Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks' 

^ Yes fio- Skip to 27 



b Could this person have taken a job last week ' 
No already has a |ob H 
No terrporan^y ill 
No other reasons (fn school, etc ) 
Yes could have taken a lob 



27. When did this person ijst wo'k, even for a few days' 

1980 1978 1970 to 1974 

1975 to 1977 1969 or earfier > 

Ne^.ef worked j 



1979 



28-30 Current or most recent job activity 

Describe citcrly thfs person "i chief /ob activity Of bus 'ness fast * 
/f this penon hod more thon one job, descrfb* the one at whkh 
this ptnoo worked the most hours. 

If this person hod nofobof busineis lost week, give infomKtlon for 
last fob or business sJnce J97S 



28. industry 

a For whom did this person work ' If now on octlve duty In the 
Armed Forces, print "A F" and skip to question 31 



(Name of company, business, organliatlon, or other employer) 



b What kmd of business or industry was this' 
Describe the activity at location where employed 



(For example Hospital, newspaper publishing, mail order house, m 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 
c Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 

Manufacturing H Retai' trade 
Wholesale trade Other - (agnculiu re, construction, 
service, government, etc } 



29 Occupation 

a What kmd of work was this person doing' 



(For examine Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor of 
order deportment, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 

b What were this person's most important activities or duties' 



(For example f\jtlent care, direc ting hiring policies, suPervistng 
order clerks, assembling engines, operating grinding mill) 



30 Was this person — (Fill one circle) 

Employee of private company, business, cr 
individual for wdges. salary, or comniissions 

Federal government employee 
State government employee 
Local government employee (city, county, etc ) 

Self employed m own business 
professional practice, or farm - 

Own business not incorporated 
Own business incorporated 

Working without pay m family business or farm 



CENSUS 

use 



21b 

I 



28 
ABC 



AF 
NW 



29 

N P Q 

R S T 
U V W 
X Y 2 



31a Last ys«r (1979). did this person work, even for a few 
days, at a paid job or in a business or farm' 

Yes ■ No - Skip to 3 id 



CENSUS USE ONLY 



!31b 



b How many weeks did this person work in 1979' 

Count paid vocation, paid sick le<Tve, and military service 



c Ounng the weeks worked in 197S how many hours did 
this person usually work each week? 



d Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on l«yoff from a job' 

Weeks 



32 Income in 1979 — 

Fill circles and print dollar amounts. 

It net income was a loss, write "Loss" above the dollar amount 
If exoc t amount is not known, give best estimate ^or income 
received jointly by household members, see instruc Jon guide 



Ounng 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to any of the sources below - How much did th t 
person receive for the entire year' 
a Wages, salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 

all JO bs Report amount before deduc tions for tax es, bonds, 
dues, or other Itemy 
Yes 
No 



(Annual amount 



00 

-Dolian) 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net income after business expenses 

— Yes J 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



c Own farm 

Report net income after operating expenses. InclJde earnings as 
a tenant former or sharecropper 

Yes J 00 
(Annuel amount - Dotiors) 



No 



d Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 

Report even small amounts credited to an account 

Yes J 00 
(Aimuol amoufit - Dollars) 



e Social Security or Railroad Retirement 

M Ves-*- J 00 
(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



f. Supplemental Security (SSI). Aid to Families with 
Oependent Children (AFOC). or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments 

Yes 

^ No 



32f 



32g 



$ 00 
(Annual amount - Dofiars) 



g Unemployment compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly 

Exclude lump'Sum payments such as money from an Inheritance 
or the sole of a home 

« Yes-*- J 00 

(a nnual amount - Dollars) 



No 



33 What was this person's total income m 1979? 
Add entries In questions ?2a 
through g, subtract any losses 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 
OR None 



00 



If total amount was a .'oss, 
write "Loss" above amount 



33 



Pfease turn o the next page and answer the Questions for Person 5 on page 2 
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Nam* of 
P«non5 
on p«go2. 



11 in what SUte Of forejgn country was thii person bom? 
PrM the Slate y^ert th/f pmon •% mother was living 
when thIi person was born. Do not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother's home and the hospital 
were In the same State 



Nome of State or f^j^n country, or'puerto ~RUo~Guam, 'eu 



12, If this person was bom In a foreign cowity - 
a it this person a natural^ ^ citpzen of the 
United Sutes' 

' Yes, a naturalized citizen 
^ No. not a citi/er 
m Bc/n atxoad of Ame/^ican parents 



b When did this person come to the United States 
to sUy? 

j I 
, 1975 to 1980, 1965 to 19691 1950 to 1959 

1970 to 19741 1960 to 1964| Before 1950 



13a Does this person speak a Ijnguage other than 
Engiish at home? 

~ ' No onry speaks Engrish - Skip to 14 



b. What IS this language? 



(For example "chlnesejlollanrspmlsh' etlj ~ 



c Kow well does this person speak English ? 
Vez-ywetl Not well 

Well r NotataH 



14. What IS this person's ancestry? If uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, see Instruction guide 



(For example A fro-A mer , Engiish, French, German, Honduran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, famalcon, Korean, Lebanese. Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc ) 



15a. Old this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)? 

If In college or Armed Forces In April J975, report phce 
of residence there. 

Born Apfil 1975 or \d\er 
Yes. this house - Skip to J 6 
^ ' No. different house 



Turn ta next page for 
next person 



b Where did this person hye five years ago 
(Apfil 1, 1975)? 

(1) State, foreign count/^y, 

Puerto Rico, 
M Guam, etc 



(2) County 

(3) City. town. 

village, etc 

(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) limits 
of that City. town, village, etc ' 

O Yes No, in unincorporjtcd area 



16 When was this person born' 
Born before Aixil IQ6«>- 

f*iease go on with quest»orts 1 7-33 
a| Born April 1965 Of later - 
^ Turn to next page for next person 



17 In April 1975 (Hye yean ago) was this person . 
a On active duty Ir the Armed Forces? 
Yes No 



b Attending college' 
Yes 



No 



c Worliing at a job oi business' 
: Yes. full time ^ No 
Yes. part time 



18a Is this person a veteran of actsve-duty military 
service m the Armed Forces of the United States' 
If stnice was In National Guard or Reserves only, 
see InUrvcilon guide 

' Yes c Uo- Skip to 19 



ANSWER THESE QUESTfONS FOR 



m 



22a Old this person work at any time last week ' 

Yci - nn this if rnis 
person worked full 
lime or pari time 
(Count part time work 
such as delivering papers, 
or helping without pay in 
a family bLsl/tess or farm 
Also count active duty 
in the Armed Forces.) 

Skip to 25 

b How many hours did rhis person work last week 
(at all jobs)' 

Subtract any rime off, odd overtime or extra hours worked 



No — f lit this Circle 
if this person 
did ffot work, 
or did only own 
housework, 
school wc k, 
or voiuntt <r 
work 



b Was active-duty military service during ~ 
Fill a circle for each period in which this person served. 
' ' May 1975 or later 

Vietnam era (August 1964-April 1975) 
Fetxuary 1955- July 1964 
O .Korean conflict (/une t950-/anuary J955) 
^ "f^Ofid WirU (September J940-/uly 1947) 
I ( 1 WofW War I (April t9t7-November J9JS) 
Any other time 



19 Does this peison have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months and which 
a. UmiU the kind or amount ^ ^ 

of work this person can do at a job? ' 

b Prtvnts this person from vrarking at a iob' 
c. limits Of prevents this person 

from using public transportation? 



20 If this person Is a female None 1 2 3 4 5 6 
How many babies has she ever : ' ' c 
had. not counting stillbirths' 

Do not count her stepchikiren 7 8 3 10 11 ]? or 

or children she has adopted ( , . > 



21. If this person has ever been married - 
a. Has this person been married more than once' 
u Once 

t- 



b Month and year 
of marriage? 



O More than once 



Month and year 
of first marriage' 



(Month) (Year) 



(Monthf 



(Year) 



c if married more than once ' Old the first marriage 
end because of the death of tho husband (or wife)' 

Yes No 



\\\\\ 



13b 



23 At what location did this person work last week ' 

If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked mou last week. 

If one location cannot be specified, tee Instruction guide 
a ^ddTe%S (Number and street) 



If street address is not known, enter the building riame, 
shopping enter, or Other physical location description 



b Name of city. town, village, borough etc 



c. is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city, town, village, borough, etc ' 
Yes No. m unincorporated area 



d County 



e State 



f. ZIP Code 



24a last week , how long did it usually take this person 
to get »rom home to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this peison usually get to work last week ? 

If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 
o Car 

' Truck I 
Van 



' ' Bus or streetcar 
Railrood 

Sut)wdy or elevated 
If car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c 
Otherwise, skip to 28 



Taxicab 
Motorcycle 
Bicycle 
Walked only 
Worked at home 
Other - Specify - 
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23 



24a 
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c When going to work last week , did this person usually 
Onve iione - Skip to 28 Onve others only 

Share dnving Ride as passenger oniy 

d How many people including this person, usually rode 
to worfc in the car. truck, or v*n last week ^ 

^ m ^ m 

3 " 5 7 Of more ■ 

After aniwtrinq 24dj sJtIp to 78 



25 W«< this person temporarily absent or on layofi from a job 
or business last week ^ 
Yes on layoff 

Yes. on vacation temporary iimess labor dispute etc 
No 



26a Has this person been looking lor work during the last 4 weeks' 

^ Yes No - Skip to 77 



b Could this person have taken a job last week ' 
No already (tas a )ob H 
No temporarily til 
No, other reasons (In schoo). etc ) 
Yes. could have taken a lOb 



27 When did this p«rson last work, even for a few days' 

1980 1978 1970 to 1974 "I 

1979 1975 to 1977 1969 or earlier V 



28—30 Current or most recent job activity 

DtiCribt clenrfy th/s ptnon's chief Job activity or busineu fast week 
If this ptnon hod more than one fob, describe the one at which 
this penon worked the most hours. 

If this P*nonhodnoiobOf business last week, give /n formation for 
last /Ob orbuslnta since 7975 



28 iixlustry 

a For whom did thiS person wo'k ' If now on active duty in the 
Armed Forces, print "AF" and skip to question 3U 

(Name of company, business, orgonltation, or other employer) 



b What kmdof business or industry was this? 
Describe the activity at location where employed 



(For example Hospital, newspaper publishing, moil order house. 
auto engine manufacturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 



CENSUS 

use 



21b 

I 



28 
ABC 

D E F 

G H J 

K L M 



c Is th.s mainly — (Fill one circle) 

Manufacturing H Retail trade 
Who*esale trade Other - 



(ogrruiture. construction, 
service, government, etc ) 



29 Occupation 

J What kind of work was this person doing' 

(For example Register^ nurse, personnel monag*r, supervisor of 
order departmen I, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 

b What were this person's most important activities or duties' 



(For example pijtient cart'directlrig hiring 'policies^ supervising 
order clerks, assembling engines operating grinding mill) 



30 Waf this person — (Fill one circle) 

Empk>yee of private company, business or 
individual, fo^ wages, salary, or commissions 

Federal government employee 
State government empJoyec 
Local government emP"oy«e (city, county, etc ) 

Self employed m own business 
professional practice, or farm - 

0*n business not incorporated 
Own business incorporated 

Wo^^ing witi.oot pay in family business o^ farm 



AF 
NW 



29 
N P 0 

R S T 

U V W 

X Y Z 



31a Last year (1979). did this person work even for a few 
days, at a paid job or in a business or farm' 

Yes 0 No - SkiptoJld 



> Hnw many weeks did this person work in 1979' 

Count p<3id vocation, paid sick leave, and military service 



Weeks 



c Ounng the weeks worked in 1979. how many hours did 
this person usually work each week' 



d Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a job' 



32 Income rn 1979 «- 

Fill Circles ondpnnt dollar amounts. 

If net Income was a loss, write "Loss" a^ve the dollar ar^^vnt 
If exact amount Is not known, give best estimate For Income 
received folntly by household menbers, see Instruction gt'lde 



Ounng 1979 did this person receive any income from the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to any of the sources below - How much did this 
person receive for the entire year' 
a Wages salary, commissions, bonuses, or tips from 

all jobs Report amount be fore dedW'ons for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other Items. 



Yes-^ J 

No 



00 



(Annual amount - Dollars) 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net Income after buiinets expenses. 

« Yes-*- J 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



c Own farm 

Report net income after operating expenses Include earnings as 
a terKnt former or sharecropper 

Y« ^ $ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



Paga lg 
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31b 31c 31d 



32a 



32c 



; 32d 



32f 



d Interest, dividends, royalties or net rental mcome 
Report even small amounts credited to on account 



Yes J 

No 



00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



e Social Security or Railroad Retirement 

■ Yes-- J 

■ No 



(Annual amount 



00 

■Dollar.) 



f Supplemental Security (SSI). Aid to Families with 
Oependent Child (AFDC), or other public zssistance 
or public welfare payments 

Yes J 00 

(Annual amount - Dc^inrs) 



No 



g Unemployment compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support or any othsr sources 
of income received regularly 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as money frorjon irtherltarKe 
or the sale of a home 

M Yes * 



No 



$ 00 

{Annual amount - Dollars) 



33 What was this person's total income in 1979' 
Add entries in questions 37a 

through g. subtract any losses _ _ _ ^ ^ 

(Annual e. unt - Dollars) 
OR Nof^e 



If total amount was a loss, 
write "Loss" above onyiunt 



32g 



33 



P/ease turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 6 on page 2 
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ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS FOR 



Ndma of 
P*rson 6 
on pj|e 2 



11 In whJt StJie or foreign country was this person born' 
Print thf Statt wh(r( this pfrton 'j mothrr waj llvtng 
whfn this person was botn Oo not givr the /ocotior of 
thf hospital unless the mother s home and the hospital 
were in the some State 



(^ame of State or foreign tountry, or Puerto Ri<o, Guam, ett 
12 If this person hus t>orn m a foreign Kountry - 
4 ts this person a naturarized citizen of the 
United Stales' 



16 When was this person born' 

' Born Detoff Aj^m - 

[ Pleas* go on niih Questions 17 33 

MKMN itvtii I Born April 1965 or later - 

Turn to next poge for ne*t person 



Yes a naturalized citizen 
No not a cittzen 

Born abroad of American parents 



b When did this person come to the United States 
lo stay' 

1975 lo 1980 1965 to 1969 1950 to 1959; 
1970 lo 1974 1960 lo 1964 Before 1950 



13a Does this person speak a language other than 
English at home' 

|- Yes No only speaks English - Skip to 14 



b What IS this language' 



(For example ~ Chinese, Italian, Spanish, etc ) 



c How Mell does this person speak English ' 

Very well Not wen 

wen Not at all 



14 What IS this person's ancestry' If uncertain about 
how to report ancestry, see instruction guide 



(For example AfrO'Amer , Fnglish, French, German, Handuran, 
Hungarian, Irish, Italian, famoican Korean, Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ukrainian, Venezuelan, etc ) 



15« Did this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)' 

If in college or Armed Fn'ces in April 1975, report place 
of residence there 

Born April 1975 or later - Turn tone At page for 
next person 



Yes this house - Skip to 16 
No different house 



b Where did this person five five years ago 
(April 1. 1975)' 

(1) State, foreign country. 

Puerto Rico 
M Guam, etc 



(2) County 

(3) City town 
villafa, 'Ic 

(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) tirnils 
of that city, town, village etc ' 

Yps No, in unintorporated area 



17 1,1 April 1975 (five years ago) was this person ■ 
awn active duty in the Armed Forces' 

Yes No 



b Attending college' 

Yes 



No 



c Working at a job or business' 

Yes, full time No 
Yes part time 



I3a Is this person a veteran of active duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States' 

If service was In National Guard or Reserves only, 
see instruction guide 

Yes No - Skip to 19 



b Was active duty military service during — 
Fill a circle for each period in which this person served 
May 1975 Of later 

Vietnam era (August 1964-April 197S) 
rebruary 1955-July 1964 
Korean conflict (fune l950~/anuary 1955} 
world War II (September !940-/uly 1947) 
I World War i (April 191 7~Novemb€r I9l8) 

Any other time 



19 Does this person have a physical, mentat. or other 
health condition which has fasted for 6 or more 
months and which 
i LimiH the kind or amount — ~ 

of work this person can do at a |0b' 

b Prevents this person from working at a job' 

c Limits or prevents this person 

from using pubt\c transportation' 



20 If this person is a female - None 1 2 3 4 5 6 

How many babies has she ever 
had. not counting stillbirths' 

Do not count her stepchildren 7 8 9 10 11 12 or 

more 

or children she has adopted 



21 // this person has ever been married - 
a Has this person been married more lhan once' 



Once 
-t- 

b Month and year 
of marriage' 



More than once 

Month and year 
of first marriage' 



(Month) 



(Year) 



(Month) 



(Year) 



c If married more than ance - Old the first marriage 
end because of the death of the husband (or wife)' 

Yes No 



22a Old this person work at any time last week ' 

Yes - fill this circle il this No - Fill this circle 
^ person worked full j if this person 

time or part time did not work, 

(Count part time work or did only own 

Such as delivering papers i,oust ork, 

or helping without pay in school work, 

a family business or farm or volunteer 

A Iso count active duty ^x>rk 
in th( Armed Forces.) 

Skip to 25 



b How many hours did Ihis person work fast week 
(at aM jobs)' 

Subf^act any time off, odd oveitine or extra hours worked 



Hours 



23 At what location did this person work last week ' 

If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week 

If one location cannot be specified, see Instruction guide 
a t<66Tt%% (Number and street) 



If street address is not known, enter the building r^me, 
shopping center, or other physical location description 



b Name of city, town, village, borough etc 



c Is the place of work inside the incorporated (legal) 
limits of that city. town, village borough, etc ' 
Yes No, in unincorporated area 



d County 



f ZtPCode 



24a Last week how <ong did it usually lake this person 
lo get from home to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b How did this person usualty get to work last week ' 
If this person used more than one method, give the one 
usually used for most of the distance 



Car 

Truck B 
Van 

Bus or streetcar 
Railroad 

Sut)way or elevated 
If car, truck, or von in 24b, go 1 > 24c 
Otherwise, skip to 28 



Taxicat) 
Motorcycle 
Bicycle 
Walked only 
Worked at home 
Other — Specify - 
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3)4 Ust year (1979). did this person Mork. even lor 4 few 
days. i\ « paid job or in a business or farni' 

Yes 5 ''^ - 5A;p .'0 3;^ 



Page 17 



c When goin( to work last week , did this person usually — 
Onv< atone — Skip to 2S Drive others only 

Share dwing Ride a% passenger only 



d How many people including this person, usually rode 
(0 wort( in the car, truck, or van last » Mk' 

2 « 4 

3 5 ' mofe 

Afttr amwerlng 24d, skip to 28 



25 Was this person temporarily absent or on layoff from . :ob 
or business last week > 
Yes, on la/off 

Yes, on vacation temporary i!lr>ess. labor dtspute, etc 
No 



26a Has this person been looking for work during the last 4 weeks' 

X- Yes No - Skip to 27 



b Could this person have taken a job last week > 
No, already has a job m 
No, temporanly ill 
No, otf>er reasons (in ichool, etc ) 
Yes, could have taken a job 



CENSUS 
USE 



21b 

I 



27 When did this person last work, even for a lew days' 
1980 1978 1970 to 1974 



1975 to 1977 



1969 or earner 5-^*';'^° 
Never worked J 



28-30 Current or most recent job activity 

Otxribe citorly this ptnon's chief Job activity or business iost wtek 
If this ptrson hod more then one Job, describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 

if this person hcdnojobor business lost week, cive informctton for 
last fob or busJness since J 97$ 



28 Industry 

a For whom did this person work' If now on octive duty ii j,e 
Armed Forces, print "AF" and skip to Question 31 

(Nome of company, business, orgoniratlon, or other employer) 



b What kind of business or industry was this' 
Describe the activity at location where employed 



(For example Hospltol, newspaper publishing, mail order > ^jse, 
auto engine monufocturing, breakfast cereal manufacturing) 



C Is this mainly — (Fill one circle) 



Manufactunng | 
Wholesale trade 



29 Occupation 

a What kind of work was this person doing' 



Retail traC8 

Other (ogrlcuiture, construction^ 
service, government, etc ) 



(For example Registered nurse, personnel manager, supervisor' of 
order deportment, gasoline engine assembler, grinder operator) 

b What were this person's most important activities or duties' 



(For exom^/le Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising 
order clerkSj^ssembling engines^ operating grinding mill) 



30 Was this person — (Fill one circle) 

Emp^oyey of private company business or 
individual, for wages, salary, or commissions 

Federal government employee 

State govern nient employee 

tocal government employee (city, county, etc ) 

Self employed in own business 

professional practice or farm - 

Own business not incorporated 
Own business incorporated 

Working without pay in family business or farm 



28 
ABC 

0 £ F 

G M J 

K L M 



AF 
NW 



29 

N P 0 

R S T 
U V W 
X Y Z 



b How many weeks did this person work in 1979' 

Count paid vocation, paid sick leave, and military service 



c Ouring the weeks worke d in 1979, flow many hours did 
this p<9rson usually workeacfi week' 



d Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (»f any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on Irjroff from a job' 



weeks 



32 income in 1979 — 

Fill circles and print dollar amounts 

If net income was a loss, write "Loss" above the dcilar amount 
If exact amount Is not known, give best estimate For income 
received jointly by household members, see Instruction guide 



Ouring 1979 did this person receive any income Irom the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to ony of the sources below " How muCfl did this 
person leceive for the entire year' 
a Wages, salary, commissions bonuses or tips from 

alt jobs , Report amount before deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other items. 



YesH^ J 
No 



00 



(A nnval amount - Dollars) 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net income after business expenses 

« YesH^ J 00 
(Annual amount - Dolors) 



No 



c Own farm 

Report net^income after operating expenses include eamings as 
a tenant farmer or sharecropper 

Yes - 

No 



S 00 

(Annual amount - dollars) 



d Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 
Report even smaii omou,its credited to on account 
^ Yes J 
No 



00 



(Annual amount - Ootiars) 



e Social Secunty or Railroad Retirement 

■ Yes-- s 
No 



(Annual amount 



00 

■Dollars) 



f Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
Oe^ndent Children (AFOC), or other public assistance 
or public wellare payments 

YesH^ J 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



CENSUS USE ONLY 



31d 



32a 



32b 



32e 



32g 



g Unemployment compensr' veterans' payments 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any otfier sources 
of income received regularly 

Exclude lump-sum payments sucn as money from an inheritance 
or the sale of a home 

M YesH^ . 



No 



S 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



33 What was this person*^ *'^tal income tn 1979' 
Add entries in questions 32a 

through g, subtract any losses ^ ^ 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 

OR Nor>e 



if total amount was a loss, 
write "Loss" above amount 



Pfease turn to the next page and answer the questions for Person 7 on page 3 
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NartMof 
P«non 7 
on p«i« 3. 



fttu rs*tr>4 



Mk»I« hv<i«I 



11 tn whJl SMI« or foreign country was ihts person born' 
Prfn* the State wftet > this prnoft i mother was living 
wfien this ptnon wai born Do not give the location of 
the hospital unless the mother s home and the hospital 
were in the i^nt State 



16 When was this person bOrn> 

Born bciore April 1965 - 

Please go on >^ith <j>. ations / 7 33 

M Born AOfii 1965 a' later - 

^ Turn to nextpoge fornext person 



ANSW^ THESB QUSST/ONS FOR 



Name of State <y f<yefg^ cour.try, v Puerto Rico. Gucm, err 



12 If this person was born tn a lotetgn country - 
a Is this person •*> n?i,':4ii2ed citizen of the 
United States? 

^•s. a naii..aii:ed citi:ert 
No not a citi:en 
M Born abroa(< of American parents 



b When did this person come to tho United States 
to stay? 

1975 to 1980 1965 to 1969, 1950 to 1959 
1970 to 19741 I960 to 1964' Before 195C 



13a Does this person spea' Idnguage other than 
English at horre? 

r- Yes No. only speaks E-rsnth - Skip to M 



b What IS this language' 



(f■^,' example - Chinese, fjion.'Spcnish, etc ) 



How well o >es this person speak English ' 
Very well Not veil 

Well Not at all 



14 What IS this person's ance 't\r if unt^rtom about 
how to report ancestry, see tm luctlon guide 



(For example Afro-Amer . English, French, German, Honduron, 
Hungofton, Irish, Italian, /amaican, Korean. Lebanese, Mexican, 
Nigerian, Polish, Ultraiman, Venezutlan. et' ) 



ISa Old this person live in this house five years ago 
(April 1, 1975)' 

If in college or Armed Forces in April 1975. report place 
of residence there 

Born April 1975 Of later - Turn to next page for 
next person 



Yes this house - to 16 
No, different house 



b Where did this person live live years ago 
(ADrtI 1. 1975)' 

(1) State foreign country 

Puerto Rico 
_ Guam etc 



(2) County 

(3) City. town, 
village, etc 

(4) Inside the incorporated (legal) hmits 
of that city, town, village, etc ' 

Yes No. in un)ncorporat*<J area 



17 In April 1975 (five yeon ogo) was this person - 
a On active duty in the Armed Forces' 
Yes No 



b Attending college' 
Yes 



No 



c Working at a job or business' 

Yes full time No 
Yes. part time 



18a Is this person a veteran of active duty military 
service in the Armed Forces of the United States' 

if service was In NaliorKl Guard or Reserves onl}, 
see instruction guide 

Yes No-5>/pro/9 



b Was active duty military service during — 
Fill a circle for eoch period in which this person senrd 
May 1975 Of later 

Vietnam era (August 1964-Aprii 1975} 
ri»bruary 1955-Ju"y 1964 
Kwean c nflict (June I950-/anuo'y 1955} 
world War II (September I940-/uly 1947} 
I Www War I {April 1917-Novtmber }91$) 

Any ot^er time 



19 Ooes this person have a physical, mental, or other 
health condition which has lasted for 6 or more 
months »rc 

a Limitf !ht • 4 • 5^2 

of wc.'K iniK >. < t • • 's «t a job' 

b Prc ytntt ttf'' fWrson from working at a |ob' 

c Li mit« _pr pfev 3^t* thts person 

from xnttyg. t^uiyttc trsnsportition' 



20 if this person Is a female ' fjone 1 2 3 4 5 6 

How many baoies has she ever 
had, not counting stillbirths' 

Do not count hrr stepchildren 7 8 9 10 11 12 Or 

or children she has adopted 



2\ If this person has ever been married - 
a Mai this person been married more than once' 



Once 
-t- 



b Month and year 
of marriage' 



More than once 
-t- 



Month and year 
of first marriage' 



(Month} 



(Year} 



(Month) 



(Year} 



c If married more than once - Did the first marriage 
end because of the death ol the husband (or wife)' 
Yes No 



22a Old this person work at iiy tit:>e las t week ' 

Yes - Fill this Circle If this No — Fill thtS circle 

n*r\nn full I >f t^i^ r'TC" 

^ time Of part time did not work. 

(Count part time work or did only own 

such as deln-ering papers. housework, 

or helping without pay in school work, 

n family busiiesi or farm or volunteer 

so count active duty ^.■ork 
in the Armed Forces.} 

Skip to 25 



b How many hours did this person work last we ek 
(atalljobs)' 

Subtr^t any time off, odd Ch\riime or txtra hotrs worked 

■ 

Hours 



23 At what location did this person work last week ' 
If this person worked at more than one location, print 
where he or she worked most last week 

If orte location cannot be specified, see instruction guide 
a M6f tii (Number and street} 



If street address is not known, tniei 'he builaing r>ame, 
shopping center, or other physical location description 



b Name of city town, village boiough etc 



c Is th^ place work inside the in^^orporated (legal) 
limits of that city town village borough, etc ' 
Ytj NO, tn umrKorporated area 



d County 



t ZIP Code 



24a Last week , how long did it usually take this person 
to get from homo to work (one way)' 

Minutes 



b Hew did thi person usually get to work tast weak ' 

If this person . sed more than c<ie method, give the 0/>e 
usually used fo. most of the dutartce 



Car 

Truck H 
Van 

Bus or streetcar 
Railroad 

Sut)way or elevated 
If car, truck, or van in 24b, go to 24c 
Otherwise, J*»p to 28 



Taxtcab 
Motorcycle 
Bicycle 
Walked only 
Wof ked at home 
Oth^r — Specify- 
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C Wh«n (Oins to work Ust wo»k . did this p«rson usually 

Drive alone - Skip to 28 Onve otr>efS only 

Share dnvinj RkJc passenger onty 



4j KOm ftMity M«OpM» Mfciudms inis porson. usuihy rooe 
to work in the car truck Of van laH week > 

3 ™ 5 7 Of more 
After onswrriog 24d, ikip to 28 



CENSUS 
USE 



IS Was (his person temporarily absent or on layoff from a job 
or business last week > 

Yes on layoff 

Yes on vacation, tempofary illness labor diSPute, etc 
No 



26a Has this person been lookinc for work during the last 4 weeks' 

r Yes No - Skip to 21 



b Could this person have taken a job last week > 
No already has a job H 
No temporarily III 
No other reasons (in schooi, etc } 
Yes, could have taken a tob 



27 When did this person last work, oven for a tew days' 
19S0 1978 1970 to 1974 ^ 



1979 



197& to 1977 



1969 earlier > 
Nev«f worked J 



Skip 10 
3 Id 



28-30 Current or most recent job activity 

Dncrib* dtarfy this pfnon '5 c hit f fob oc ifylly or buUnea /ar wi'ek 
If this p«non had mort than ont /ct>. describe the one at which 
this person worked the most hours. 

If this penon had no/obor business last week, give Informallon for 
tasi /Ob or basinets since 1975 



28 Industry 

a For whom did this person work' If no"^ on active duty in the 
A rmed Forces, print "AF" and ii^P to question 31 

(Name of conpony, buvness. orgenUaiion, or o^er employer) 



b What kind of business or industry was this' 
Describe the actlvlly allocation where empioytd 



( For example Hospital, newspaper pubinhing, ma: iler house, 
auto engine manufacturing, bftokfast cereal manufacturing) 



c ts this mainly — (Fill oth circle) 

Manufacturing H Retail trade 
Wholesale trade Other • 



(ogriculturt, construction, 
sendee, government, etc ) 



29 Occupation 

a What kinU o' work was this person doing' 



(For txar^ple Registered nurse, perwnriel manager, supervisor of 
order department, gasoline engine as%emb/er, grinder operator) 

b What were this person's most ;m|^r1ant activities or duties' 



(For txompie Patient care, directing hiring policies, supervising 
order clerkSi assembling engines^ operating grinding mil/} 



30 Was this person — (Fi/i one circle) 

Emptoyee of private company, business, or 
individual, for wages salary, or commissions 

Federat governn^ent employee 
State government employee 
Local government employee (city, county, etc ) 

Sel f eni ployed in own business 
professional p/ actice. or farm — 
Own business not incorporated 
0» business incorporated 

Working without pay in family business or farm 



28 
ABC 

0 E F 

G H J 

K L M 



AF 

NW 



29 

N P 0 

R S T 
U V W 
X Y Z 



31a Last year (1979). did this person work even for a few 
days at a paid |ob or in a business or farm' 

Yes B No - Skip to 3ld 



CENSUS USEONU 



31b >3lc 



'31d 



b How many weeks did this person work in 1979' 

Count paid vocation, paid sick leave, and military service 



c During the weeks worked in 1979. how many hours did 
this person usually work each week' 



d Of the weeks not worked in 1979 (if any), how many weeks 
was this person looking for work or on layoff from a |ob' 

weeks 



32 Income m 1979 - 

Fill Circles and print dollar amounts. 

If net Income was a loss, write "Loss" above the dollar amount 
If exact amount is not known, give best estimate For Income 
received foinlly by household members, see instruction guide 



During 1979 did this person receive any income frr>m the 
following sources' 

If "Yes" to any of the sources below ~ How much did rfiis 
person receive for the entire year' 
a Wages salary, commissions, bonuses or tips from 

all jobs Report amount oefore deductions for taxes, bonds, 
dues, or other items. 
Yrs 
No 



5 00 
(Annual amount - Dollars) 



b Own nonfarm business, partnership, or professional 
practice Report net income after business expenses 

■ Yes-^ 
No 



$ 00 

[Annua! amount - Dollars) 



Own farm 

Report 2*f income after operating expenses Include earnings as 
a tetKnt former or sharecropper 

Yes 

No 



I 



' j2b 



{Annual amount 



00 

-bol'lars) 



d Interest, dividends, royalties, or net rental income 
Report even smalt amounts credited to an account 



Yes 
No 



$ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



e Social Security or Railroad Retirement 

M Yes-*- $ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



No 



f Supplemental Security (SSI), Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFOC), or other public assistance 
or public welfare payments 

Yes 

No 



(Am. iai amount 



00 

' Dollars) 



: Unemployrr.ent compensation, veterans' payments, 
pensions, alimony or child support, or any other sources 
of income received regularly 

Exclude lump-sum payments such as ntoney from an inheritance 
or the sale of a home 



$ 00 

(Annual amount - Dollars) 



Yes 
No 



33 What was this person's total income in 1979' 
Add entries in questions 32a ^ 
throitgh;, subirociany loi^s 

If total amount was a loss, 
write "Loss" above amount 



i 00 
(Annual amount ~ Dollars) 
OR None 



32g 



152 
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Please Make Sure You Have 
Filled This Form Completely 



For persons who answered m Question 1 thai they are staying 
here only temporarily and have a usua* t^ome elsewhere enter 
the address o< uSuai home here 



For Answers to QuBSUOns HI H2 and H3 

HI Name of 0erson(s) left out ana reason 



H2 Name 0< DefSCn(s) away from home dnd reason away 



H3 Name of viSitof{s) fc whom there is no one at the 
home address to report the pe-son to a Census Taker 



NOTE 

tt you have listed morp than 7 persons m Question 1 please 
make sure thai you havt^ fiilpd the form for the first 7 people 
Then mail back this form A Census Ta ker will call to obtain the 
information for the other people 



1 Check to be certain you have 

• Answered Question 1 on page 1 

• Answered Questions 2 through 10 to* each person you 
listed at the top of pages 2 and 3 

• Answered Questions H 1 through H32 on pages 3 4 and 5 

• rilled a pair of pag s for each person listed on pages 2 and 
3 That IS pages 6 and 7 should be filled for the Person in 
co'L'mn 1 pages 8 and 9 for the Person in column 2 etc 

Please notice we need answers to questions 1 7 through 33 to' every 
person born beiore Apn I 1 965 even though they may not seem to apply to 
i^e particular person 

For example you may have forgotten to till aM the necessary circles on 
work or on income tor a teenager gomq to school or a retired persoti To 
avoid our havtng to check with you to make sure otthe answer please be 
ce'tdin you have given all the necessary answers 

2 Wrtte here the name of the person who filled the form the 
date the form was completed andthe telephone number on 
which the people m this household can be called 



Nai^e 
Date 

Te^ep^^orip Number 

Then fold the form the way it was sent to you Mail H back m 
the enclosed envelope The aadress of the US Census 
Office appears on the front cover of this questionnaire 
Pleas ^^e sure that before you seal the envelope the address 
shows through the window No stamp is required 



Thfjnk y(^^J vvr\ r')ij< h 
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Form 2B: Population and Housing 

Questionnaire (Lonq form) 

1^ 



Statistics 
Canada 



Statistique 
Canada 



1981 Census of Canada 

Please complete your questionnaire on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1981 



Prov 


FED No 




EA No 


VN 




Hhid No 


Doc 
type 

3 


No of Persons 


Quest No. 

of 





1 □ S/M 3 □ TR 

2 □ UD 4 □ FR 



Aux francophones: 

Si ce questionnaire anglais vous a ete remis par erreur et si vous 
desirez un questionnaire franqais, veuillez appeler le Service 
auxiliaire telephonique Les num^ros a composer figurent sur 
la couverture arriere. On vous remettra un questionnaire dans 
la langue de votre choix. 



Legal requirement 

The census of Canada is taken under the authority of the 
Statistics Act, which requires everyone to provide the infor- 
mation requested. 

Confidential when completed 

The information you will give wilt be kept confidential and 
used only for the production of statistics. No one will see the 
answers you give except for persons sworn to secrecy under 
the Statistics Act These persons are subject to prosecution and 
legal penalties if they disclose personal census information. 



NOTE: 

The guide should provide the answers to any problems that may 
arise. If not, don't hesitate to call our Telephone Assistance 
Service. The numbers to call are listed on the back cover of 
this questionnaire and all calls are free of charge. 



Please complete address or exact location: 



Street and No or lot and concession 



C'ty, town, village, munictpality 

L 

Province or territory 
Telephone number: 



1[ 



Postal code 



To Temporary Residents 

If alt members of this household are Temporary Residents 
(i e., persons staying here temporarily who have a usual 
home elsewhere in Canada), enter the total number of 

temporary residents in this box 

and do not complete this questionnaire. Follow the 
return instructions indicated on the envelope wtiich 
contained this questionnaire. 



To Foreign Residents 

If all members of this household are Foreign Residents 

(see below), mark this box □ 

and do not complete this questionnaire. Follow the return 
instructions indicated on the envelope v.'hich contained this 
questionnaire. 

Foreign Residents 

(any person in the following categories): 

• government representatives of another country attached 
to the legation, embassy or other diplomatic body of that 
country in Canada, and their families; 

• members of the Armed Forces of another country, and 
their families; 

• students from another country attending school in Canada, 
and their families; 

• workers from another country in Canada on Employment 
Visas, Gpd their families; ano 

• residents of another country visiting in Canada tempcarily. 



TBS - B102201 
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A message to att Canadians 

Every five years Canada takes a census - a national stock-taking 
of its people and their housing. From the information it provides, 
we, as a nation, are better equipped to meet the many challenges 
facing us at every level, national, regional and local. 

The answers you give, when compiled into statistics, are used in 
determining economic and social policies, planning industrial 
development, and estimating needs for schools, roads and many 
other public services. 

Population figures are used to determine electoral district bound- 
aries, and to calculate per capita grants to provinces and munici- 
palities. For every person who does not initially respond, addi- 
tional funds must be spent on follow-up procedures. The failure 
to count yourself in could result in the loss of revenue to your 
own community. 

The Statistics Act, under which the census is carried out, not only 
defines your obligation to co-operate, but ensures that the 
information you provide will be kept confidential and used only 
for the purposes of that Act. 

Your co-operation is essential. Please do your part by completing 
this questionnaire promptly, as of June 3, 1981, in accordance 
with the instructions provided. 

Thank you for your co operation. 



Census statistics tell us that: 

• In 1976 the population of Canada was 22,992,604, an increase 
of almost one and a half million since 1971. 

• Between 1971 and 1976 the percentage of married women who 
were in the labour force increased from 37% to 44%. 

• Between 1971 and 1976 the under 30 population decreased to 
53.8% of the total from 55.5% . 

• Between 1971 and 1976 the number of children in Canada 
under 10 years old decreased by 450,000. At the same time, 
Canadians 50 years of age and over increased by 618,000. 

• In 1976, 1,205,000 Canadians were living alone, an increase of 
almost 400,000 since 1971. More than one third (429,000) 
were 65 years of age and over. 



How to Fill Out This Questionnaire 

PiMM mark K) all your answers clearly 
with a dark pencil or pen. 

Answer the questions on pages 2 through 5. Then, starting with 
page 6, fill three pages for each person in your household, using 
the same order as you used in Question 1. For example, informa- 
tion for Person 2 will be entered on pages 9, 10, 1 1; information 
for Perion 3 on pages 12, 13 and 14, etc. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUESTION 1 
ORDER OF LISTING OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 

To ensure that all persons in the same family oroup are listed to- 
gether, the following order should be used ' oen entering the 
names of all members of the household in Question 1 

(a) Person 1, 

Choose one of the following as Person 1 

- either the husband or the wife in an/ nnarned couple living 
here 

" either partner in a common-law relationship 

- the parent, where one parent only lives with his or her 
never-married son(s) or daughter(s) of any age 

If none of the above applies, choose any adult member of 
this household. 

ib) husband or wife (or common-law partner) of Person 1, 

(c) never-married children or stepchildren of Person 1; 

(d) other children of Person 1, and their families. 



i 

I 



(e) other relatives of F 
adoption or com' 



n 1 (whether related by blood, marriage, 
Jw), anc* their families, 



(f) persons not related to Person 1,,and their families. 
WHOM TO INCLUDE 

To make certain that every resident of Can*ida is counted in the 
census (and that no one is counted more than once), the following 
guidelines should be used when deciding who should be included 
on this questionnaire. 

Include 

• all persons who usually live here, even if they are temporarily 
away (such as on business or al ichool), 

• any persons staying or visiting here who have no other usual 
home, 

• persons who usually live here but are now in an institution (such 
as a hospital, correctional institution), if they have been there 
for less than six months; 

• unmarried persons who have a home elsewhere but stay in this 
dwelling most of the week while working, 

• infants born on or before June 2,, 1981, 

• deceased persons who were alive at midnight between June 2 
and June 3, 1981. 

Do not include 

• persons who are now in an institution and have been there for 
the past six months or longer; 

• infants born on or after June 3, 1 981, 

• persons permanently away in the Armed Forces; 

• post-secondary students who are financially independent and 
who live elsewhere; 

• unmarried sons or daughters who live elsewhere most of the 
week while working, even if they return home on the weekends, 

• foreign residents (see front cover). 

HOUSEHOLDS WITH "lORE THAN SIX PERSONS 

If there are i..ore than six persons in this household, enter the first 
SIX on one questionnaire and continue with the seventh person on 
a second questionnaire, starting in the row marked "Person 2". 

f you need additional questionnaires, see the instructions for 
Question 1 in the Guide. 
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1. NAME 

Using the instructions given on 
ttie left, print Mow the names 
of all persons usually luing 
here 8$ of Wednesday, June 3, 
1981. 



Person 1 



Given name and initial 



Person 2 



Last name 



Given name and initial 



Person 3 



Last name 



r: 



Given nanneand initial 



Person 4 



Last name 



Given name and initial 



Person 5 



Last name 



Given name and initial 



Person 6 



Last name 



Given name and initial 



RELATIONSHIP TO PERSON 1 

For each person in this household, .nark Kl one box only to describe his or her relationship to Person 1 . 

If you mark the box "Other relative" or "Other non-relative", pnnt m the relationship to Person 1. 
Sc ,ie examples of the "Other" relationships are 



grandmother 
uncle 

For further examples and special cases, see Guide, 



room<nate's daughter 
employee's husband 



J Person 1 



Husband or wife of Person 1 

03 CD Common-law partner of 

Person 1 

04 O Son or daughter of Person 1 

05 □ Father or mother of Person 1 
05 □ Brother or sister of Person i 

07 [Z]Son*in>lawor daughter-in-law 

of Person 1 

08 D Father-m-law or mother-in- 

law of Person 1 



09 n Brother-in-law or sister-in- 

law of Person 1 

10 Q Grandchild of Person 1 

1 1 CD Nephew or niece of Person 1 

CD Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 



12 □ Lodger 

1 3 CD Lodger's husband or wife 

14 CD Lodger's son or daughter 

1 5 CD Roommate 

16 n Employee 

Other non>relattve 
(print below) 



04 CD Son or daughter of Person 1 

05 □ Father or mother of Person 1 
05 □ Brother or sister of Person 1 

07 CDSon in-lawordaughter in-law 

of Person 1 

08 CD Father-in-law or mother-in- 

law of Person 1 



09 □ Brother*in-law or sister-m* 

law of Person 1 

10 CD Grandchild of Person 1 

1 1 CD Nephew or niece of Person 1 

CD Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 



12 □ Lodger 

13 CD Lodger'* husband or wife 

14 O Lodger's son or daughter 

15 0 Room -mate 

16 n Employee 

Other non-relative 
(print below) 



04 O Son or daughter of Person 1 

05 CD Father or mother of Person 1 

06 D Brother or sister of Person 1 

07 Q Son-in-law ordaughter-in-law 

of Person 1 

08 n Father-in-law or mother-in- 

law of Person 1 



09 O Brother-in-law or sister-in- 

law of Person 1 

10 CD Grandchild of Person 1 

1 1 CD Nephew or niece of Person 1 

CD Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 



12 □ Lodger 

1 3 O Lodger's husband or wife 

14 O Lodger's son or daughter 

15 0 Roorn-mate 

16 O Employee 

□ Other non-relative 
(print below) 



04 n Son or daughter of Person 1 

05 O Father or mother of Person 1 

06 CD Brother or siit^. of Person 1 

07 □ Son-in-lawordaughter-in-law 

of Person 1 

08 CD Father-in-law or mother-in- 

law of Person 1 



09 □ Brother-in-law or sister-in- 

law of Person 1 

10 CD Grandchild of Person 1 

1 1 CD Nephew or niece of Person 1 

□ Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 



12 □ Lodger 

13 CD Lodger's husband or wife 

14 CD Lodger's son or daughter 

.5n Room -mate 

16 O Employee 

I I Other non-felative 
(print below) 



04 n Son or daughter of Person 1 

05 CD Father or mother of Person 1 

06 CD Brother or sjster of Person 1 

07 CDSon-in-lawor daughter-in-law 

of Person 1 

08 O Father-in-law or mother-in- 

law of Person 1 



09 □ Brother-in-law or sister-in- 

law of Person 1 

10 □ Grandchild of Person 1 

1 1 D Nephew or niece of Person 1 

n Other relative of Person 1 
(print below) 



12 □ Lodger 

1 3 CD Lodger's husband or wife 

14 CD Lodger's son or daughter 

15 CD Room-mate 

1 6 n Employee 

n Other non-relative 
(print below) 
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3. DATE OF BIRTH 

Print day. month and yaar. Example 
If you were born on the 10th of 
February. 1945. you would enter 

I 0 



If exact date is not known, enter 
best estimate 



Day 



18 



rj c 



Month 



Year 



□ 

Day 



Month Year 



LIJ 

Day 



Month Year 



Day 

[ZJ LllZJ 

Month Year 



n 

Day 



Month Year 



□ 

Day 



Month Year 



4. SEX 



19 DMale 

20 D Female 



19 QMale 

20 D Female 



19 DMale 

20 D Female 



19 DMale 

20 CI Female 



19 DMale 

20 D Female 



19 DMale 

20 D Female 



5. MARITAL STATUS 

What It your marital 
status? 

($99 Gutd0 for further 
inform$tion.} 

M$rk one box oniy 



1 D Now married 

(excluding separated) 

2 O Separated 

3 D Divorced 

4 □ Widowed 

5 D Never married 

(single) 



1 D Now married 

(excluding separated) 

2 D Separated 

3 D Divorced 

4 DWidowed 

5 D Never married 

(single) 



1 D Now married 

(excluding separated) 

2 D Separated 

3 D Divorced 

4 □ Widowed 

5 D Never married 

(single) 



1 D Now married 

(excluding separated) 

2 D Separated 

3 D Divorced 

4 DWrdowed 

SD Never married 
(single) 



1 D Now marrted 

(excluding separated) 

2 D Separated 

3D Divorced 

4 D Widowed 

sD Never married 
(single) 



1 D Now married 

(excluding separated) 

2 D Separated 

3 D Divorced 

4 D Widowed 

5 D Never married 

(single) 



6. Whtt is ttie language you fint 
g iwwi mi in c'niidtiood arus wvnt 
understand? 



Msrk on9 box only 



57 □ English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 D Ukrainian 



Other (specify) 



57 D English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 D Ukrainian 



or 



Other (specify) 



57 D English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 D Ukrainian 

□r 



62 



Other (specify) 



57 D English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 DUkrain lan 



62 



□ L, 



Other (specify) 



57 D English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 D Ukrainian 



62 



□ L 



Other (specify) 



57 D English 

58 D French 

59 D German 

60 D Italian 

61 D Ukrainian 



62 



□ L 



Other (specify) 



OFFICE 


USE 


ONLY 


63 


Da 


64 


D F 


65 


D M 


66 


Du 


63 


Da 


64 


Df 


65 


Dm 


6^. 


□ u 


63 


Da 


64 


Df 


65 


D M 


66 


Du 


63 


Da 


64 


□ f 


65 


D M 


66 


Du 


63 


Da 


64 


Df 


65 


D M 


66 


Du 


63 


Da 


64 


Df 


65 


D M 


66 


Du 
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Page 4 

A dwttiiiny i$ d sepdrate set of iivir^g quarters with a private 
I entrance from the outsiue or from a common haliway or stair- 
way inside the building. This entrance should not be through 
someone else's tivmg quarters. 



7, Enter the name of the person (or one of the persons) who lives here 
P and IS responsible for paying the rent, or mortgaQe, or taxes, or elec- 
. tricity, etc , for this dwelling 



07 



10 



Last name Given name and initial 

This person should answer the following questions about this dwelling 

NOTE: If no one living here makG3 any such payments, mark 
here Q and answer the dwelling questions yourself 



8. How many persons usually live here (according to the WHOM TO 
INCLUDE Item in the INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUESTION ll? 



02 I 



Number of persons 



Old you leave anyone out of Question 1 because you were not sure 
whether he or she should be listed? For example, a student, a lodger 
who also has another home, a new baby still in hospital, or a former 
occupant of this household who has become a patient in a hospital 
or sanatorium within the past S'X months. 

□ Ves DNo 

If "Yes", print the name of each person left out and the reason 

I 

Name I I 

I ' I 

Reason I „ j 

Name L | 

Reason \ , I 



If you require more space, please use the Comments section on the 
back cover 



How many persons who have a usual home elsewhere in Canada are 
staying or visiting here temporarily (as of Census Day, June 31? 

D None 



OR 



Number of persons 



11 dwelling 
Mark one bo^ only 

03 Q owned or being bought by you or a member of this household? 

04 Q rented (even if no cash rent is paid)? 



12. If thic (Sw^\\\r\o A 

Mar''x one box only 

OS [I]>in{|l«houM " a single dwell* 
ing not attached tocny other 
building and surrounded on 
all side: by open space? 



06 DMmi'dmched or double 

houM — one of twodwellings 
attached s de by side but not 
attached to any other build- 
ing and surrounded on all 
ottiar sides by open space? 



07 n duplex — one of two dwell- 
ings, one above the other, 
not attached to any other 
building and surrounded on 
all sides by open space? 




08 Drew houM - one of three or 
more dwellings joined side by 
side but nothavingany other 
dwellings either above or 
below? 



nc no OQ QQ loo^oopo^^ 
Jj^ll^liaioL iioioliolioooi 



09 Oepartmtnt in • building thet 
h« five or more storeys — for 

cxar^ple, a dwelling unit m a 
highnse apartment building? 



10 Clapertment in e building that 
hat Ims than five ttcreyt — 

for example, a dwelling unit 
in a triplex, quadruplex or a 
dwelling unit in a non-resi- 
dentiat building or in a house 
that has been converted? 



1 1 CD hoiJta attached to e non-resi- 
dentiel building — a single 
dwelling attached at ground 
level to another building 1*"^ 
(such as a store, etc.) but ^['""'dt^ir 
separated from it by acorn- PK-'l] ilil'-'M 
mon wall running from 
ground to roof? 






13 Q mobile home (designed and 
constructed to be transported 
on Its own chassis and capable 
of being moved on short 
notice)? 



13 O other movMi>ledweliing (such 
as a tent, travel trailer, rail- 
road car or houseboat)? ^ 



14 D Trans. 
.51 ' 



OFFICE USE ONLY 
18 



Coll. 



16 □ Ref. 

17 DMits. 



19 



JlC - A 
JIC -B 
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13. When wss this dwelling or the buitdmg containing thts dwelling ongi- 



rt5*lvbusJt?(Tc:hc 



the building w<tf ccmpleted. not the time of any later remodelling, 
additions or conversions.) 



Mifk OM box only 

01 D 1920 or before 

02 □ 1921 • 1945 

03 □-1946- 1960 

04 □ 1961-1970 



05 □1971-1975 

06 □ 1976 - 1979 

07 ^1980 

08 □ 1981 



14, How long have you lived in this dwelling? 
Mirk on% box ont'y 

09 □ Less thar) one year 

10 □ One to two years 

1 1 □ Three to live years 

12 □ Six to ten years 

13 □ More than ten years 



15. How many rooms are there in this dwelling? Onclude kitchen, bed- 
rooms, finished rooms in attic or basement, etc Oo not count bath- 
rooms, halls, vestibule* and rooms used solely for business purposes ) 



14 I I Number of rooms 



16. How many bathrooms are there within this dwelling? 
(Se9 Guide for further information.} 
15 □ None 
OR 



16 I I Number of complete bathrooms 
I 7 [" I Number of half bathrooms 



17. What IS the main type of heating equipment for this dwelling? 
Mark one box only 

18 □ Steam or hot water furnace 

1 9 □ Forced hot air furnace 

20 □ Installed electric heating system 

2 1 □ Heating stove, cooking stove, space heater 

22 □ Other (fireplace, etc) 

18. (a) Which fuel is used meet for heatmg thts dwelling?^ 



2 3 □ Oil or kerosene 

24 □ Piped gas. e.g.. natural 

gas 

25 □ Bottled gas, e g , 

propane 

26 □ Electricity 



27 Dwood 

28 O Coal or coke 

29 □ Other fuel 



(b) Which fuel is used most for water heating in this dwelling? 



30 □ Oil or kerosene 

3 1 □ Piped gas. e g , natural 

gas 

32 □ Bottled gas, e.g. 

propane 

33 □ Electricity 



34 nWood 

35 □Coal or coke 

36 □ Other fuel 



19. Is this dwelling m need of any repairs? (Oo lot include desirable 
■ remodellingor additions ) 

37 □ No. only ragular maintanance is needed (painting, furnace 

cleaning, etc.) 

38 □ Yes, minor repairs are needed (missing or loose floor ttles, 

bricks or shingles, defective steps, railing or siding, etc ) 

39 □ Yes. ma)or repairs are needed (defective ptumbingor electrical 

wiring, structural repairs to walls, floors or ceilings, etc ) 



Answer Questions 20 to 22 for only the dwelling that you now occupy. 
trv«fi \% yuu uwn ur rent more than one oweiiing. if exact amount is not 
known, please enter your best estimate. 

NOTE: If you are * farm operator living on the farm you operate, 
mark here 

40 □and go to page 6. 



20. For this dwelling, what are the yo4rly payments Oast * months) for 
(a) alectncity? 

None, or included in rent or other payments, 
OR 

Oollars Cents 
42 \ P^r yepr 



(b) Oil. gas. coal, wood or other fuels? 

None, or included m rent or other payments, 
OR 

Oollars Cents 

Joo] per year 



44 



(c) water and other municipal services? 

45 n None, or included m rent, mumcioal taxes or other payments, 

OR 

Oollars Cents 

46 00 p^* yc^"" 



21. For RENTERS only. What is the monthly cash rent you pay for 
■ this dwelling? 



47 O Rented without payment of cash rent 

OR 

Oollars Cents 

48 T^Oj per month 



Go to page 6 



22. For OWNERS only 
■ 

(a) What are your total regular monthly mortgage (or debt) pay 
ments for this dwelling? 

49 O None ^ Go to Question 22k} 

OR 

Oollars Cents 

50 I [ J month 

(b) Are your property taxes (municipal and school) included in the 
amount shown m Question 22(a)? 

5 1 □ Yes ► Co to Question 22fd} 

52 Gno 

Ic) What are your estimated yearly property taxes (municipal and 
school) for this dwelling? 

53 nNone 

OR 

Oollars Cents 



54 



I 00 j per year 



(d) If you were to sell this dweiiing now. for how much would you 
expect to sell it? 



Oollars 



55 



Cents 

lool 



(e) Is this dwelling part of a registered condominium? 

56 □ Yes 

57 Dno 
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NAME OF PERSON 1 



Last name 



Giv^n name and initial 



23. 
■ 



Where were you born? (Mark accordmg to present boundaries ) 



tN CANADA 

LOU Mark one bo$ only 

01 DNfld. 

02 Dp E.I 

03 Dn.S. 

04 Qn B 

05 □ Que 

06 DOnt 

07 □ Man. 

08 Dsask. 

09 □ Alta. 

10 Dec 

n □ Yukon 
12 □ N.W.T. 



OUTSIDE CANADA 

Mark one box only 

1 3 □ United Kingdom 

14 □ Italy 

15 Du.S.A 

16 O West Germany 
I 7 O East Germany 
18 □ Poland 



L 



Other IspecifyF 



19 



24. Of what country are you a citizen? 
■ 

Mark as many boxes as aPPty 

20 □ Canada, by birth ► Co to Question 26 
2 1 Cn Canada, by naturalization 
22 n Same ascountry of birth (other than Canadal 
2 3 □ Other 



► 



Co to 

Question 25 



25 In what year did you first immigrate to Canada? 
Print year below 

If exact year is not known, please enter best estimate 



24 I 



Year 



26. 



To which ethnic or cultural group did you or your ancestors belong 
on first coming to this continent? 

(See Cuide for further information ) 
2 5 □ French 



2 6'0 English 

27 □ Irish 

28 O Scottish 

29 n German 

30 □ Italian 

31 n Ukrainian 

32 □ Dutch (Netherlands) 

33 □ Polish 

34 □ Jewish 

35 O Chinese 

36 I 1 



Native Peoples 

37 D inuit 

38 n Status or registered Indian 

39 n Non-status Indian 

40 □ Metis 



"1 



Other (specify) 



27. What IS your religion? 
Mark one box only 

41 □ Roman Catholic 

42 O United Church 

43 n Anglican 

44 D Presbyterian 

45 n Lutheran 

46 □ Baptist 

47 □ Greek Orthodox 

48 O Jewish 



Oukrainian Catholic 

50 n Pentecostal 

51 □ Jehovah's Witnesses 

52 CH Mennonite 

53 n Salvation Army 

54 lD Islan) 

55 d] No religion 

"irir..,..;. 

Other (specify) 



28. What language do you youn«lf speak at h'^me now? 
" (If more than one language, which language do you speak most often?) 

Mark one box only 

5 7 O English 

58 □ French 

59 D German 

60 □ Italian 

Ukrainian 



Other (specify) 



29, Can you speak English or \ rench well enough to conduct a conver- 
" sation? 

(See Cuide for further information f 

Mark one box only 

63 n English only 

64 n French only 

65 n Both English and French 

66 n Neither English nor French 



30. Were you born before June 3, 1966^ 

□ No ► END HERE FOR THIS PERSON 

O Yes ^ Continue with Questions 31 to 46 



31 . What IS the highest grade or year of secondary (high) or elementary 
* school you ever attended? 

(See Cutde for further information.) 

67 n No schooling or kindergarten only 
OR 



68 



j j Highest grade or year (1 to 13) of secondary 



or elementary school 



32. How many years of education have you ever completed at university? 
s 

69 □ None 

70 O Less than 1 year (of completed courses) 



71 



Number of contpleted years 



33. 



How many years of schooling have you ever completed at an 
mstitution other than a university, secondary (high) or elementary 
scnool? Include years of schooling at community colleges, msti 
tutes of technology, CEGEPs (general and professional), private 
trade schools or private business colleges, diploma schools of 
nursing, etc 

(See Cutde for further mformation } 
72 [D None 

7^ n Less than 1 year (of completed courses) 



J Number of completed yea»s 



34. What degrees, certificates or diplomas have yoo ever obtained? 
• (See Cuide for further information ) 
Mirk as many boxes as apply 

75 □ None 

76 Q Secondary (high) school graduation certificate 

77 [U Trades certificate or diploma 

78 n Other non-university certificate or diploma (obtained at 

community college. CEGEP, institute of technology, etc ) 

79 n University certificate or c iploma below bachelor level 

80 □ Bachelor's degree(s) (e g , B A , B.Sc , B.A Sc . LL,B ) 
8 1 n University certificate or diploma above bachelor level 
82 □ Master's deqree(s) (e g , M A . M Sc . M Ed ) 

8 3 n Degree in medicme. dentistry, veterinary medicine or 

optometry (M D , D D S , D M D . D V M . O O.) 
84 [U Earned doctorate (e g , Ph.D , D Sc , D Ed ) 
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QUESTIONS f-OR PERSON 1 - CONTINUED 



35. Have vou attended a school, college oi university at any time tlnc« 
last S«pttnnb«r7 (Include attendance at elementary or secondary 
schools, business or trade schools, community colleges, institutes 
I I of technology, CEGEPs, etc ) 

I J!£J Mark one box only 

01 nNo 

02 C] Yes. tuM-time 

03 n Yes. part time, day or evening 



36 



Where did "ou live 5 years ago on June 1. 1976' 
Mark one box only 

NOTE: ff your p.'ace of res.dence 5 years ago was a municipality 
within a large urban area, be careful not to confuse suburban munic 
I pal I ties with the largest city For example, distinguish between 
Montreal'Nord and Montreal, Scarborough and Toronto. West 
Vancouver and Vancouver 

04 D This dwelling 

05 d Different dwelling m this city, town, 

village, borough, or municipality 

06 D Outside Canada 

07 D Different city, town, village, borough, or municipality in 

Canada (specify below)' 



> 



Go to Question 37 



t 

City, town, village, borough, or municipality 



County Province or territory 



'J 



37. For WOMEN who are married or have over been married How many 
• children were ever born to you' (Count all children including those 

who may have died since birth or who may now be living elsewhere 

However do not include stillbirths ) 



09 Q None 

■on 



OR 



Number of children 



38 For ALL PERSONS who are married or have ever been married- 
What were \he month and year of your first marriage' 

If exact month or year are not known, enter best estimate 



LI] 

Month 



Year 



39 . (a) Last week, how many hour: did you work (not including house- 
work or other work around your home)' 

Include 

• working for wages, salary, tips or commission. 

• working in your own business, farm or professional practice, 

• working without pay in a family farm or business 

1 2 D None ► Continue with Questions 39(b) to 46 
OR 

I3| j Hours (to the nearest hour) ^ Go to Question 4 J 

■ (b) Last week, were you on temporary lay off or absent from your 
}ob or business' 

Mark one box only 

14 □ No 

15 D Yes, on temporary lay off 

16 D Yes. on vacation, ill, on strike or locked out. or absent for 

other reasons 

(c) Last week, did you have definite arrangements to start a new job 
within thp next four weeks' 

17 DNo 

18 □ Yes 



(d) Did you look for work during the past four weeks? For example, 
did you contact a Canada Employment Centre, chock with 
employers, place or answer newspaper ads? 

Mark one box ont/ 

1 9 □ No ► Goto Question 40 

2 0 n Yes. looked for full time work 

2 I n Yes. looked for part-time work (less than 30 hours per week) 

(e) Was there any reason why you could not start work last week' 
Mark one box only 

2 2 n No. could have started work 
2 3 n Yes, already had ^ job 

24 n Yes, temporary illness or disability 

25 n Yes, personal or family responsibilities 
2 6 n Yes. going to school 

27 Q Yes, other reasons 



41 



40 When did you last work, even for a few days (not including house- 
, work or other work around your home)' 

Mark one box only 

28 Dm 1981 ^ 

J — 1 ^ Answer Questions 41 to 46 

29 □ In 1980 V 

30 □ Before 1980 ^ n Af: 
. . ^ Go to Question 46 

3 1 I ) Never worked in lifetime r 



NOTE. Questions 41 to 44 refer to your job or business last week 
If none, answer for your job of longest duratior^ since January 1. 
1980 If you held more than one job last week, answer for the job 
at which you worked the most hours 

(a) For whom did you work' 



Name of firm, government agency, etc. 



r. 



Department, branch, division, section or plant 



(b»What kind of business, industry or service was this' 



r..: 

Give ful 
road cor 



Give full description For example, paper box manufacturing, 
road construction, retail shot irc" secondary school, dairy farm. 



42. At what address did you work' If no usual place of wcrk, see Guide 
Mark one box only 

33 n Worked at home (includes livmgand workingon thesame farm) 

34 Q Worked outside Canada 

35 n Worked at address below (please specify) — ^ 

L...: 

Number Street 

If street addt'ess is not known, give the building name, shop 

ping centre or street intersection, etc 

L.'.:..:.:;.:.~3::~i 

City. town, village, borough, township or other municipality 
Important // you worked in a suburban municipality within 3 
large urban area, specify that municipality, not the mam city. 

County Province or territory 
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QUESTIONS FOR PERSON 1 - CONCLUDED 



43. ia) What kind work were you Uoing? 



For example accountmg clerk, safes representative, civtl engineer, 
secondary schoot teacher, chief electrician, metal worke' 



(b) In this work, what were your most important activities or duties' 



For example, verify ing invoices, selling electrical tools, managing 

the research department, teaching mathetnattcs, supervising 

I construction electricians, operating lathe (If in the Armed 



Forces give rank ) 



01 



44, (a) In this job were you mamly: 

02 D working for wages, salary, tips or 



commission^ 



y 



I — I , ^ , ^ Go fo Question 45 

03 I I working without pay for a 'elative 

in a family farm or business' 

04 □ self-employed without paid help' L Continue with 

05 CD self-employed with paid nelp' W Question 44(b) 

■ {b\ If self-employed, was your farm or business incoroorated' 

06 Dno 

07 □ Yes 



45, (a) In how many wMks did you work during 1980 (not including 
• housework or other wor^ around your home)' 

Include those weeks in which you 

• worked full time or part-time, 

• were on vacation or sick leave with pay, 

• were self-employed. 

08 O None ► Go to Question 46 
OR 



Weeks 



(b) During most of those weeks, uid you work full time or part time' 
Mark one box only 

10 □Full-time 

1 1 CD Part-time 



CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 46 



OFFICC USE ONLY 



12 Din 



* Questions 23 to 46 have been asked 
to each person listed on page 2 of 
this questionnaire. 



^46^ During the year ending December 31, 1980, did you receive any income 
g or suffer any loss from the sources listed below? 

- If yes. please check the "Yes" box and enter the amount; m case of 
a loss, also check the "Loss" box 

— If no, please check the "No" box and proceed to the next source 

— Do not include family allowances 

- Please consult the Guide for details 



(a} Total wages and salaries /r7C/a£/ 
ing commissions, bonuses, tips, 
etc, before any deductions 



(b} Net non-farm self>employment 
income (gross receipts minus 
expenses) from unincorporated 
business, professional practice, 
etc, on own account ot in 
partnership 



13 □ Yes^ 

14 □ No 




15 □ Yes^. 
17 □ No 



16 □ Loss 



(c) Net farm self employment 

income (gross receipts minus 
expenses) from agricultural 
operations on Otvn account 
or in partnership 



18 □ Yes^d 

20 □ No 



19 □ Loss 



(d)Old age security pension and 

guaranteed income supplement I 

from federal government only, 2 I LJ Yes^L 



and benefits from Canada or n m 

Quebec Pension Plan *'Prok'/nc/a/ ' — ' 
income supplements should be 
reported in (f)) 



(el Benefits from Unemployment 
Insurance 



r 

23 □ Yes^L 

24 □ No 



(f) Other income from government 
sources includmg provincial 
income supplements and social 2 5 i_J Yes 
assistance, eg., veterans' pen- rn m 
sions, workers' compensation, ^ ' — ' ° 
welfare payments (Do not 
include family allowances) 



(gl Dividends and interest on 6or)c/$, 27 fH yes^i 
departs ana savings certificates, 
and other investment income, 
e.g , net rents from reel estate, 29 I I No 
interest from mortgages 



28 □ Loss 



(h) Retirement pensions, superan- 
nuation and annoities and 
other money income, e.g., 
alimony scholarships (Do not 
include family allowances) 



It) Total income from all of the 
above sources (Do not include 
family allowances) 



30 □ Yes^L 

31 □ No 



32 □ Yes^ 

34 □ No 



33 □ Loss 



END OF QUESTIONS FOR PERSON 1 
PERSON 2 - CONTINUE 
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